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INTRODUCTOET OBSERVATIONS. 



London, in former ages, has frequently suffered from the 
ravages of Pestilence, and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the inhabitants have been swept by its virulence 
into one common grave. But at no period of our annals 
was the mortality so devastating as in the year 1665. It 
was then, indeed, that man "withered like the grass,** 
and that his brief earthly existence became a " fleeting 
shadow.** Contagion was rife in all our streets, and so 
baleful were its effects, that the church-yards were not 
sufficiently capacious to receive the dead. It seemed for 
a while as though the brand of the avenging angel had 
been unloosed in judgment, and that the infected city was 
doomed to become another Golgotha I 

The " Journal of the Plague Year," attributed to De 
Foe, was originally published in the year 1772 ; and the 
question as to its genuineness and accuracy, as an account 
of that calamity, has given rise to much discussion. Like 
most of De Foe's works, it appeared without an author's 
name, but no one who is at all acquainted with the gene- 
ral characteristics of his writings, " can, for a moment^ 
hesitate to agree with the voice of common fame, which 
assigns it to him." But the question then arises, as to 
what degree of credit is due to the " Journal " or to the 
circumstances which it records ; since De Foe was scarcely 
two years of age, when the Great Pestilence occurred 
which it affects so minutely to describe. His narrative, 
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by one writer, has been styled "a pure fiction;'' by 
another, it is described as being " as much a work of 
imagination as his Robinson Crusoe ; " a third (the author 
of his " Memoirs ") says, it would baffle the ingenuity of 
any one but De Foe to frame a history with so many 
attributes of truth upon the Bmis of fiction;" and a fourth, 
with a somewhat reprehensible ignorance, has included the 
** Journal of the Plague Year " in a collection of Novels. 
Now De Foe's work is not a fiction, nor is it based 
upon fiction ; and great injustice is done to his memory 
so to represent it. Most of the circumstances which it 
records, can be traced to different publications to which 
the writer had access, and which are still accessible ; and 
it is extremely probable that a part of his information 
was actually derived from some diary, or manuscript 
observations, communicated to him by an individual of 
his own family, — and to whom he probably refers by the 
initials H. F., which are attached to the end of his 
" Journal." * It may be assumed also, in accounting for 
the individuality and minuteness of some of his details, 
that other manuscripts were in existence at the time when 
De Foe wrote, from which he derived information ; for 
unquestionably, among those who resided in London 
during the dreadful Visitation of 1665, there must have 
been some who drew up memoirs, more or less extensive, 
relating to those extraordinary and appalling scenes and 
occurrences which distinguished the period in question.f 

* It must be recollected, that the proper enrname of this celebrated 
-writer was Foe, and not De Foe, the prefix being an assumption of his 
own when advanced to manhood. 

I An instance of this will be fonnd in the ^^ LoimoprapMa" of 
Boghnrst, whose manuscript is now preserved in the British Museum, 
and copious extracts from which are given in the Appendix, No. I., 
attached to this volume; and it is very probable that Boghurst's 
narrative had been perused by De Foe. 
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From considering the circumstances of the times when 
De Foe's work first appeared, which was in the year 1722, 
we may fairly conclude that the occasion of his compiling 
it, — ^for he was then reduced to mere authorship for his 
means of daily support, — ^was to take advantage of the 
strong excitement which the Plague at Marseilles had 
raised in the public mind, and which was mingled witb 
fearful apprehensions lest the infection should again be 
introduced into this country. During the two preceding 
years, Marseilles had been ravaged by Pestilence in the 
most direful manner ; and scarcely all the sufferings that 
had ever previously afflicted our own nation, could be 
compared with the heart-rending scenes which took place 
in that devoted city within that brief period. 

The chief printed sources of De Foe's *' Memoirs of the 
Plague Years,** which is the secondary or running title at 
the head of the pages of his work, was the " Collection ** 
of all the Bills of Mortality for 1665, published under the 
title of '* lAmcUyrCs Dreadful Visitation ;** the Loimologia " 
of Dr. Hodges ; and " GocPs Terrible Voice in the Gity^^ 
by the Rev. Thomas Vincent, which appeared in 1667. 
The original edition of " Loimdogia^^ which is in Latin, 
was published in 1672, in octavo ; and again, enlarged 
and in quarto, in 1775 : it was translated into English by 
Dr. Quincey, and republished in octavo in 1720. 

No person who peruses De Foe's work, can avoid see- 
ing how greatly he has been indebted to the Weekly Bills 
for the minute and comparative details which he con- 
tinually introduces in respect to the numbers and localities 
of the deceased. Here, everything is in accordance with 
the strict facts : there is no display of imagination, and 
when the writer occasionally departs from the authorities 
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before him, it is under circumstances which are strongly 
m favour of the correctness of his own observations. 

With regard to the other works mentioned above, the 
following extracts will probably convince every reader of 
De Foe's "Journal,** that he drew largely from those 
sources for the more ample account of the ravages of the 
Plague, which he himself composed 5 — and first from Dr. 
Hodges's " Loimologia.'* 

" In the months of August and September, the contagion 
changed its former slow and languid pace, and having, as 
it were, got master of all, made a most terrible slaughter, 
so that three, four, or five thousand died in a week, and 
once eight thousand. Who can express the calamities of 
such times! The whole British nation wept for the 
miseries of her metropolis. In some houses carcases lay 
waiting for burial, and in others, persons in their last 
agonies; in one room might be heard dying groans, in 
another the ravings of a delirium, and not far o£P, relations 
and friends bewailing both their loss, and the dismal 
prospect of their own sudden departure; death was the 
sure midwife to all children, and infants passed immedi- 
ately from the womb to the grave. Who would not burst 
with grief to see the stock for a future generation hang 
upon the breasts of a dead mother? Or the marriage bed 
changed the first night into a sepulchre, and the unhappy 
pair meet with death in their first embraces ? Some of 
the infected run about staggering like drunken men, and 
fall and expire in the streets ; while others lie half dead 
and comatose, but never to be waked but by the last 
trumpet ; some lie vomiting as if they had drunk poison ; 
and others fall dead in the market, while they are buying 
necessaries for the support of life." 

*^ I was called to a girl the first day of her seizure, who 
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breatbed without any difficulty, her warmth was moderate 
and natural, her inwards free from glowing and pain, her 
pulse not unequal or irregular ; but on the contrary, all 
things genuine and well, as if she had ailed nothing ; and 
indeed, I was rather inclined to think she counterfeited 
being sick, than really to be out of order, until examining 
her breast, I found the certain characters of death im- 
printed in many places ; and in that following night she 
died, before she herself or any person about her could 
discern her otherwise out of order. ** 

Other passages, in immediate accordance with De Foe's 
narration, might easily be selected from the same work ; 
— but the subjoined extracts from Mr. Vincent's tract 
will be seen to be still more decidedly analogous to the 
general tone and manner of our author. 

" It was in the year of our Lord 1665, that the Plague 
began in our city of London ; after we were warned by 
the Great Plague in Holland in the year 1664, and the 
beginning of it in some remote parts of our land in the 
same year ; not to speak anything whether there was any 
signification and influence in the Blazing-star not long 
before, that appeared in the view of London, and struck 
some amazement upon the spirits of many. It was in the 
month of Ma/y that the Plague was first taken notice of : 
our bill of mortality did let us know but of three, which 
died of the disease in the whole year before ; but in the 
beginning of May the Bill tells us of nine wiiich fell by 
the Plague ; one in the heart of the city, the other eight 
in the suburbs. This was the first arrow of warning that 
was shot from Heaven amongst us, and fear quickly begins 
to creep upon people's hearts; great thoughts and dis- 
course there is in the town about the Plague, and they 
caflt in thdr minds whither they should go if the Plague 
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should increase. Yet when the next week's bill signifieth 
to them the decrease, from nine to three, their minds axe 
something appeased; discourse of that subject cools; 
fears are hushed, and hopes take place, that the black 
cloud did but threaten, and give a few drops ; but the 
wind would drive it away. But when in the next bill 
the number of the dead by the Plague is mounted from 
three to fourteen, and in the next to seventeen, and in 
the next to forty-three, and the disease begins so much 
to increase and disperse, sinners begin to be startled." 

The Plague "is so deadly, it kills where it comes 
without mercy ; it kills, I had almost said certainJy : very 
few do escape especially upon its first entrance, and before 
its malignity be spent. Few are touched by it, but they 
are killed by it ; and it kills suddenly. As it gives no 
warning before it comes, suddenly the arrow is shot which 
woundeth unto the heart ; so it gives little time for pre- 
paration before it brings to the grave. Under other 
diseases, men may linger out many weeks and months ; 
under some, divers years : but the Plague usually killeth 
within a few daies ; sometimes, within a few hours after 
its first approach, though the body were never so strong 
and free from disease before." 

Speaking of the month of June, he says, — " Now the 
citizens of London are put to a stop in the career of their 
trade; they begin to fear whom they converse withall, 
and deal withall, lest they should have come out of 
infected places z now roses and other sweet flowers wither 
in the gardens, are disregarded in the markets, and people 
dare not offer them to their noses, lest with their sweet 
savour, that which is infectious should be attracted. Rue 
and wormwood are taken into the hand; myrrh and 
zedoary into the mouth, and without some antidote few 
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Stir abroad in the morning. Now many houses are shut 
up where the Plague comes, and the inhabitants shut in, 
lest coming abroad they should spread the infection. It 
was very dismal to behold the red crosses, and read in 
great letters. Lord home mercy upon tis, on the doors, and 
watchmen standing before them with halberts ; and such 
a solitude about those places, and people passing by them 
so gingerly, and with such fearful looks, as if they had 
been lined with enemies in ambush, that waited to destroy 
them." 

In July the Plague increaseth, and prevaileth exceed- 
ingly ; the number of 470, which died in one week by the 
disease, ariseth to 725 the next week, to 1089 the next, 
to 1843 the next, and to 2010 the next. Now the Plague 
compasseth the walls of the city like a flood, and poureth 
in upon it. Now most parishes are infected, both without 
and within [the walls] ; yea there are not so many houses 
shut up by the Plague as by the owners forsaking them 
for fear of it, and though the inhabitants be so exceed- 
ingly decreased by the departure of so many thousands, 
yet the number of dying persons doth increase fearfully. 
Now the countries keep guards, lest infectious persons 
should from the city bring the disease unto them. Most 
of the rich are now gone, and the middle sort will not 
stay behind ; but the poor are forced through poverty to 
stay and abide the storm. The very siaking fears they 
have had of the Plague hath brought the Plague and 
death upon many. Some, by the sight of a coffin in the 
streets, have fallen into a shivering, and immediately the 
disease has assaulted them; and Sergeant Death hath 
arrested them, and clapt to the doors of their houses upon 
them, from whence they have come forth no more, till they 
have been brought to their graves." 
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*' It would be endless to speak of what we have seen 
and heard of some in their f rensie rising out of their beds, 
and leaping about their rooms ; others crying and roaring 
at their windows ; some coming forth almost naked, and 
running into the streets. Strange things have others 
spoken and done when the disease was upon them ; but 
it was very sad to hear of one, who, being sick and alone, 
and, it is like frantic, burnt himself in his bed." 

Many other citations might be made from the same 
writers to show how considerably De Foe was indebted 
to them for the general facts recorded in his ^^ Journal." 
But in almost every instance where he has thus acquired 
information, he has given additional interest to the subject 
by entering into a detail of circumstances which, if not to 
the letter true, still arrests belief from its strict accordance 
with what we feel conscious must have taken place in a 
season of such grievous suffering as he describes. ^' As 
De Foe " (says his more recent biographer Wilson) *' was 
a mere child when the calamity happened, he could have 
no personal knowledge of the matters he has recorded. 
But the feelings arising from so awful a visitation would 
not subside suddenly. It would continue to be the talk 
of those who witnessed it for years afterwards, so that he 
must have been familiarised with the subject from his 
childhood ; and as curiosity is most alive and the impres- 
sions strongest at that period, there can be no doubt that 
he treasured up many things in his memory, from the 
report of his parents and others, which he converted into 
useful materials as they passed through the operation of 
his own lively fancy. 

It was De Foe's peculiar talent to seize upon any popu- 
lar subject, and convert it by his inimitable genius into a 
fruitful source of amusement and instruction. From his 
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Mstoiy of the Flagae we may derive more information 
than from all the other publications upon the subject put 
together. He has collected all the facts attending the 
rise, progress, and termination of the malady, an accurate 
report of the number of deaths as published by authority, 
a faithful account of the regulations adopted to arrest and 
mitigate its fury, and numerous cases of infection, whether 
real or imaginary. But that which imparts life to the 
whole, and forms its distinguishing feature, is its descrip- 
tive imagery. The author's object is not so much to 
detail the deadly consequences of the disorder, as to 
delineate its effects upon the frighted minds of the inhabi- 
tants. These are depicted with all the genuine pathos of 
nature, without any aim at effect, but with the ease and 
simplicity of real life. The numerous incidents that 
follow in rapid succession, fraught as they are with 
human misery, present, at the same time, an accurate 
picture of life and manners in the metropolis, at the 
period referred to. The style and dress, the language and 
ideas, are exactly those of a citizen of London at the 
latter end of the 17th century."* 

When the notes and other papers attached to this 
edition are considered with reference to the circumstances 
stated by De Foe, there can be no hesitation in subscrib- 
ing to the general authenticity of his production;— 
although, perhaps, in a few instances, as in that of the 
interview with the waterman at Blackwall, in the story of 
the joiner and his companions, and in the account of the 
awfully wicked conduct of the frequenters of the Pye 
tavern, he has apparently given a more heightened effect 
to the occurrences related, than the strict truth can war- 

» Vide »» Memoirs of the Life and Times of De Foe," Ac, by Walter 
Wilson, Esq., vol. iii pp. 614r— 616. 
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rant In Iiis character of a jonmalist and tradesman, 
whatever may haye been the real sources of his informa- 
tion, he has composed a far superior History of the Plague 
Year than any other writer whatever; and it is a re- 
markable fact, that many of the events which he records, 
derive a collateral support from the respective diaries of 
Pepys, Evelyn, and Lord Clarendon, — ^works which were 
not published until long, very long after his decease, and 
the manuscripts of which he could never have perused. 
His narration, indeed, has such a decided air of verisimili- 
tude, that Mr. Wilson has remarked, — 

^^ No one can take up the book without believing that 
it is the saddler of Whitechapel who is telling his own 
story ; that he was an eye-witness to all that he relates ; 
that he actually saw the blazing stars which portended the 
calamity; that he witnessed the grass growing in the 
streets, read the inscriptions upon the doors of the infected 
houses; heard the bell-man crying, ^ Bring oiU your 
dead /' saw the dead-carts conveying the people to their 
graves; and was present at the digging of the pits in 
which they were deposited. In this indeed consists the 
charm of the narrative. It is not merely a record of the 
transactions that happened during the calamity, nor even 
of private circumstances that would escape the public 
eye: it is rather the familiar recital of a man's own 
observations upon all that passed before him, possessing 
all the minuteness of a log-book without its dulness." 

That an event of such fearful interest as the Plague of 
1665, should have been dismissed from the pages of the 
historians Rapin and Hume in little more than a single 
sentence is highly extraordinary, but such is the case. It 
is not less remarkable, that Dr. Lingard (who does justice 
to its importance) has been almost wholly indebted for his 
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•eloquent description of ibis appalling scourge to De Foe's 
-^^ Journal" By avoiding the redundancy, and generalis- 
ing the details of that writer, he has composed such a 
terrific picture of the ravages of the Pestilence that it can 
>«nty be paralleled by the celebrated delineation of the 
Plague of Athens by the classic pencil of Thucy<£des. 
It has the same nervous force, and vividness and fidelity 
•of representation ; and we behold in it, as in a mirror, the 
fell triumph of the grim king of terrors ; — the last thrill 
•of suffering humanity, sinking into the grave in wretched- 
ness and despair. 

Except his inimitable ^^ Eohimon Oruaoe^^ hone of the 
productions of De Foe ever attained such a high d^ee 
Hof popular celebrity as his ^^ Jov/rmd of the Plague Year/* 
'The subject is one of the most fearful that can be met 
with in the annals of the human race. It connects itself 
in a remarkable degree, with the ideas we entertain of an 
immediate judgment of Heaven ; and it has been so treated 
l>y almost every serious writer, from the time of MoseS| 
^even to our own age.* That impression seems to have 
acted strongly upon the mind of De Foe ; and it has im- 
^parted a high moral character to his work, which renders 
the interest it excites of ten-fold value, because it tends 
both to improve the heart and to inculcate the great 

* In almost every age, and among even the most idolatrous nations, 
Pestilence has been regarded as "an especial instrument of Divine 

- anger f and it is probaoly with reference to the deep interest which 
this belief excites, in the generality of mankind, that both historians 

:4uid poets have so often vied with each other in their gloomy details of 




-description of a Plague that Homer begins his sublime poem ; and the 
noblest of Grecian tragedies [the (Edij^us Tvrannus of^Sophocles] is 
-commenced in a similar manner : and m both cases, contagion is the 
unmediate messenger of Heavenly wrath.** — See Stebbing*s "Introduc- 
.tlon " to the " History of the Plague Year," 1882. 

b 
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lessons of humility and pious reverence. ^^De Foe is 
never sa much at home as when he is inviting men to 
repentance and reformation ; yet he never goes out of his 
way for the purpose, but seizes upon incidents as they 
arise, and are calculated by their nature to give effect to 
his admonitions." 

"Were De Foe's '' Journal" to be critically examined, it 
would be found that the vivid impression which it makes 
upon the reader is, in a considerable degree, dependent on 
the frequent recurrence of the same images. The ease, 
and almost colloquial familiarity of his language, is another 
great cause of its success in interesting the feelings. The 
most appalling events are related with the plainness and 
simplicity of conversation. There is no straining for 
effect, nor is the garb of a pompous phraseology ever 
assumed to disguise the simple matter-of-fact, and show 
how the writer can shine at the expense of his subject. 

In concludiug these remarks, the Editor will advert to 
one circumstance of an historical nature, in which De 
Foe's work has misled many ; and that is, as to the time 
of the cessation of the Plague in this country. No reader 
of the " Journal " can rise from perusing it, without being 
impressed with the idea that the Plague entirely ceased 
with us, early in 1666 ; but such was not the fact. In 
the course of that year, nearly two thousand persons fell 
victims to its ravages in London alone ; and it still con- 
tinued slightly to infect the metropolis until 1679, which 
is the last year that any deaths from Plague were recorded 
in the bills of mortality. 

Since its first publication in 1722, numerous editions of 
De Foe's work have been issued from the press, but on 
no one of them was a proper attention to correctness ever 
bestowed. That fault has been avoided on the present 
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occasion. The work has been reprinted from the original 
edition^ (which is now extremely scarce,) and its revision 
has been carefnllj attended to. Numerous errors, both 
of grammar and in pointing, have been corrected, and 
such other amendments made as came strictly within the 
compass of editorial duty. 

In most of the reprints of De Foe's " Journal " of the 
'Plague Year,*' that title has been changed into the ^' His- 
tory of the Great Plague." In the present instance, the 
Editor has restored both the original title and the half- 
title as they stand in the edition of 1722. 

Edwabd Wedlaks Bbatlbt. 



TABLE OF DEATHS BY PLAGUE, IN THE TEAS 

1665—1666. 

The sabjoined Tabli^ wliich has been drawn np from Original doca- 
ments in the possesnon of the Company of Parish Clerks^ and is 
now first printed, will show the weekly returns of Deaths hy Plague, 
from the 19th of December 1665 to the 18th of December 1666. 
Daring the confusion occasioned by the Oreat Fire in September, 
1666, the acconnts for three weeks were merged into one total. 
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It was about the beginning of September, 1664, that 
I, among the rest of my neighbours, heard, in ordinary 
discourse, that the Plague was returned again in Holland; 
for it had been very violent there, and particularly at 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, in the year 1668, whither 
they say it was brought, some said from Italy, others 
from the Levant, among some goods which were brought 
home by their Turkey fleet ; others said it was brought 
from Candia; others, from Cyprus. It mattered not 
from whence it came ; but all agreed it was come into 
Holland again.* 

We had no such thing as printed newspapers in those 

• In Pepys's " Diary," (vol. ii pp. 105, 111, under the dates of 
October 19tli, and dOth, 1663,) are the following early notices of the 
approaching Pestilence^" To the Coffee-house in Oomhill, where 
much talk about the Turkes proceedings, and that the Plagut is got to 
Amsterdam, brought by a ship from Argier, and it is also carried to 
Hambrough." — * The Plague is much in Amsterdam, and we in fear of 
it here, wnich God defend." During the following month, the Infection 
continued to spread in both the above places, and all ships coming 
thence to England were enjoined by an Order of Council to perform a 
'* Quarantine^' of ifnrty days in Hole-haven. 

On the 16th of June, 1664, Pepys wrote:— "The talk upon 
the 'Change is, that De Euyter is dead, with fifty men of his own ship, 
of the Plague at Cales." This report, as far as regarded De Buyter, 
was not correct : that intrepid commander survived until April 1676. 
when he was mortally wounded by a canon-shot, in an engagemeiri> 
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days, to spread rumours and reports of things ; * and to 
improve them by the invention of men, as I have Kved to 
see practised since. But such things as these were gathered 
from the letters of merchants and others, who cor- 
responded abroad, and from them were handed about by 
word of mouth only ; so that tilings did not spread 
instantly over the whole nation, as they do now. But it 
seems that the Government had a true account of it, and 
several councils were held about ways to prevent its 
coming over ; but all was kept very private. Hence it 
was, that this rumour died off again, and people began to 
forget it as a thing we were very little C9ncerned in, and 
that we hoped was not true ; till the latter end of 
November, or the beginning of December, 1664, when 

with the French fleet, near Messina. Many, however, died of the 
Plagiie in Be Buyter's fleet, about the above time. 

Dr. Hodges (author of " Loimologia," &c., who, after practising 
wiih great success in London, during the time of the Plt^e, died 
poor in Ludgate, about 1684]) speaks thus of the origin of the Lafectioii 
m bis " Letter to a Person oi Quality, on the Rise, Progress, Symptoms, 
and Cure of tiio Plague :** — ^' After the most strict and serious inquiry, 
by undoubted testimonies, I And that this Pest was communicated to us 
jRrom the Netherlands by way of contagion ; and if the most probable 
xclatioAS deceive me not, it came from Smyrna to Holland, in a parcel 
©f infected goods." See "Collection of very scarce and valuable 
pieces relating to the last Plague in the year 1665." 2nd edit. 1721. 
8vo, p. 14. 

•This is not strictly accurate. Newspapers had been published 
occasionally in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and also, periodically, 
during the Civil War in Charles the First's time, and during the 
subsequent Protectorate or Interregnum. The "Intelligencer* was 
commenced by Sir Roger L*Estrange, in December, 1664; and the 
" Newes," also by him, on the third day afterwards ; and those papers 
were continued to be published, in alternate succesoLon, twioe a we^ 
for eome years. The " Gazette,* No. I. " Published by authority," at 
Oxford, where the Court then resided, appeared in November 1665. 
It has no proper date ; but the first article in it, dated Oxon. Nov. 7, is 
tlie announcement of the election of the Rev. Pr. Walter Blandford, 
"Warden of Wadham Coll., to the Bishopric, vacant by the death of Dr. 
PauL At the end of this Gazette, we are told " The account of the 
Weekly Bill at London runs thus:— Total 1369. Plague 1050. 
Decreased 418.'* 

The Oxford Gazette, No. 24, was the first " London Gazette,*' and 
bears the dates of February 1-5, 1665-6. 
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two men, said to be Frenchmen, died of the Plagae in 
Long-acre, or rather at the upper end of Drury-lane. 
The family they were in endeayoured to conceal it as much 
as possible ; but as it had gotten some vent in the dis- 
course of the neighbourhood, the Secretaries of State got 
knowledge of it; and concerning themselves to inquire 
about it, in order to be certain of the truth, two physicians 
and a surgeon were ordered to go to the house and make 
inspection. This they did ; and finding evident tokens of 
the sickness upon both the bodies that were dead, they 
gave their opinions publicly, that they died of the plague : 
whereupon it was given in to the parish clerk, and he also 
returned them to the hall, and it was printed in the 
weekly Bill of Mortality in the usual manner, thus : — 

Plague 2. — Parishes infected, 1.* 
The people showed a great concern at this, and began 

* It will be seen from the following dates and numbers taken from 
the Bills of Mortality, that London had never been free from Infection 
since the year 1647, when 3597 persons died of the Plague:— 

In 1648 there died 611 In 1657 there died 4 

1649 „ 67 1658 „ 14 

1650 ,, 15 1659 „ 36 

1651 „ 23 1660 „ 14 

1652 „ 16 1661 „ 20 

1653 „ 6 1662 „ 12 

1654 „ 16 1668 „ 9 

1655 „ 9 1664 ,, 6 

1656 „ 6 

In the latter year, viz. 1664, there were four parishes infected. One 
person died in St. Botolph's, Aldgate ; one in St. Giles's, Cripplegate , 
three in St. Mary's, Whitechapel ; and one in St. Giles's-in-the-Fields. 
The unwonted alarm, therefore, which existed at this time, must havo 
arisen not so much from the knowledge that the Plague was already 
in London, as from the mortality occasioned by it in Holland ; wher(3 
at Amsterdam alone, in the above year, more than 24,000 persons aro 
said to have fallen victims to its ravages. In fact, there had scarcely 
been a single twelvemonth from the commencement of the century, 
during which London had been entirely free from this infection. Id 
1603, no fewer than 36,269 persons are recorded to have died in the 
metropolis of the Plague ; in 1625, there perished here 35,417 ; and in 
1636, full 10,400. In many of the intermediate years, the deaths from 
Pestilence amounted to two, three, and even four thousand and 
upwards. 
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to be alarmed all over the town, and the more, because, 
in the last week in December 1664, another man died in 
^e same house, and of the same distemper : and then we 
were easy again for about six weeks, when, none having 
died with any marks of infection, it was said the dis- 
temper was gone ; but after that, I think it was about the 
12th of February, another died in another house, but in 
the same parish, and in the same manner. 

This turned the people's eyes pretty much towards that 
end of the town ; and the Weekly Bills showing an in- 
crease of burials in St. Giles's parish more than usual, it 
began to be suspected that the Plague was among the 
people at that end of the town, and that many had died 
of it, though they had taken care to keep it as much from 
the knowledge of the public as possible. This possessed 
the heads of the people very much, and few cared to go 
through Drury-lane, or the other streets suspected, unless 
they had extraordinary business, that obliged them to it. 

This increase of the Bills stood thus: — The usual 
number of burials in a week, in the parishes of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, and St. Andrew, Holbom, were from twelve 
to seventeen or nineteen each, few more or less ; but from 
the time that the Plague first began in St. Giles's parish, 
it was observed, that the ordibary burials increased in 
luunber considerably. For example : — 

From Dec. 27 to Jan. 3— St. Giles's IG 

St. Andrew's 17 
Jan. 3 to Jan. 10— St GUes's 12 

St. Andrew's 25 
Jan. 10 to Jan. 17— St. Giles's 18 

St. Andrew's 18 
Jan. 17 to Jan. 2i— St Giles's 23 

St Andrew's 16 
Jan. 2i to Jan. 31— St Giles's 24 

St Andrew's 16 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7— St Giles's 21 

St Andrew's 23 

Feb. 7 to Feb. 14— St GUes's 24 

whereof 1 of the pla^e. 
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The like increase of the Bills was observed in the parish 
of St. Bride, adjoining on one side of Holbom parish, and 
in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, adjoining on the 
other side of Holborn : in both which parishes, the usual 
numbers that died weekly, were from four to six or eight: 
whereas at that time they were increased, as follows : — 

From Dec. 20 to Dec. 27— St. Bride's 

St. James's 8 

Dec. 27 to Jan. 3— 3t. Bride's 6 

St. James's 9 

Jan. 3 to Jan. 10— St. Bride's 11 

St. James's 7 

Jan. 10 to Jan. 17— St. Bride's 12 

St. James's 9 

Jan. 17 to Jan. 24— St. Bride's 9 

St. James's 15 

Jan. 24 to Jan. 31— St. Bride's 8 

St. James's 12 

Jan. 31 to Feb. 7— St. Bride's 13 

St. James's 5 

Feb. 7 to Feb. 14— St. Bride's 12 

St. James's 6 

Besides this, it was observed with great uneasiness by 
the people, that the Weekly Bills in general increased 
very much during these weeks, although it was at a time 
of the year when usually the Bills are very moderate. 

The usual number of burials within the Bills of Mor- 
tality for a week, was from about 240 or thereabouts, to 
300. The last was esteemed a pretty high Bill; but 
after this we found the Bills successively increasing as 
iollows : — 

Buried. Increased. 

From Dec. 20 to Dec. 27 291 - 

Dec. 27 to Jan. 3 349 58 

Jan. 3 to Jan. 10 394 45 

Jan. 10 to Jan. 17 415 21 

Jan. 17 to Jan. 24 474 69 

This last Bill was really frightful, being a higher 
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number than had been known to have been buried in one 
week, since the preceding Visitation of 1636.* 

However, all this went off again, and the weather 
proving cold, and the frost, which began in December, 
still continuing very severe, even till near the end of 
February, f attended with sharp though moderate winds, 
the Bills decreased again, and the city [town] grew 
healthy, and every body began to look upon the danger 
as good as over ; only that still the burials in St. Giles's 
continued high : from the beginning of April especially, 
they stood at twenty-five each week, till the week from 
the 18th to the 25th, when there was buried in St. Giles's 
parish thirty, whereof two of the Plague, and eight of the 
spotted fever, which was looked upon as the same thing ; 
likewise the number that died of the spotted fever in the 
whole increased, being eight the week before, and twelve 
the week above-named. 



* In March, 1665, the importation of English ManufactTires, erven to- 
Beer, was prohibited in Holland (on account of the Plague), under ar 
penalty of 1000 guilders, besides confiscation of the property. This, 
probably, was in retaliation for the Government measure of the pre- 
ceding year, when the King (Charles II.) excused his prohibition of 
merchandise from Holland, "on accoxmt of the Plague haying been' 
introduced into that Oountiy." 

fin Evelyn's " Diary," vol. i p. 370, is the following entry, undei; 
the date December 22 — " It was now exceeding cold, and a hard long 
frosty season, and the Comet was very visible.** Under January 4t^ 
1665, he says, " excessive sharp frost and snow.** Pepys also, on the 
6th of February, in the same year, made the following entry in Ms 
" Diary :**—" One of the coldest days, all say, they ever felt in England." 
The comet was also noticed in a letter from Erfurt, bearing date 
December 27th, 1664-5, together with other appearances, which were 
then regarded as indications of forthcoming calamities : — 

" We have had our part here of the Comet, as well as other places, 
besides which here have been other teirible apparitions and noises in 
the ayre, as fires and sounds of cannon and musket shot ; and here ha» 
likewise appeared several times the resemblance of a Black Man, which 
has made our Sentinels to quit their posts ; and one of them was lately 
thrown down by him from the top of the wall." Vide " The Newes^* 
published for the Satisfaction and Information of the People: (with 
Privilege) Numb. 2. 
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This alarmed us all again, and terrible apprehensions 
were among the people, especially the weather being now 
changed and growing wa];'m, and the smnmer being at 
hand. However, the next week there seemed to be some 
hopes again, the Bills were low, the number of the dead 
in all was but 388, there was none of the Plague, and but 
four of the spotted fever. 

But the following week it returned again, and the dis- 
temper was spread into two or three other parishes, viz., 
St. Andrew's, Holbom ; St. Clement's Danes ; and, to the 
great affiction of the city, one died within the walls, in the 
parish of St. Mary Wool-church, that is to say, in Bear- 
binder lane, near Stocks market ;* in all there were nine 
of the Plague, and six of the spotted fever. It was, 
however, upon inquiry, found, that this Frenchman, who 
died in Bearbiuder-lane, was one who, having lived in 
Long-acre, near the infected houses, had removed for 
fear of the distemper, not knowing that he was already 
infected. 

This was the beginning of May, yet the weather was 
temperate, variable, and cool enough, and people had still 
some hopes. That which encouraged them was, that the 
City was healthy : the whole ninety-seven parishes buried 
but fifty-four,f and we began to hope, that as it was 

• Stocks-market was then kept on the ground now occupied by the 
Mansion-hoTise. Latterly it was most known as a herb and poultry 
market. 



f The Parish Registers in England were commenced in 1538, in conse- 




ijnnction appointed 

the Parson, Vicar, or Curate, of every parish should keep a true and 
exact Begister of all Weddings, Christenings, and Burials; and the 
weekly Bills of MortaUty^ containing an account of Christenings as 
well as Burials, taken by the Company of Parish Clerks of London, had 
their rise the 21st of December, 1592. Li 1594, the particular or weekly 
account of both Christenings and Burials wae first made public, as also 
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chiefly among the people at the other end of the town, it 
might go no farther; and the rather, because the next 
week, which was from the 9th of May to the 16th, there 
died but three, of which not one within the whole City or 
Liberties, and St. Andrew's buried but fifteen, which was 
very low. It is true, St. Giles's buried two-and-thirty ; 
but still, as there was but one of the Plague, people 
began to be easy : the whole Bill also was very low ; for 
the week before the Bill was but 347, and the week 
above-mentioned, but 343. We continued in these hopes 
for a few days ; but it was but for a few, for the people 
were no more to be deceived thus: they searched the 
houses, and found that the Plague was really spread every 
way, and that many died of it every day ; so that now all 
our extenuations abated, and it was no more to be con- 
cealed ; nay, it quickly appeared, that the infection had 
spread itself beyond all hopes of abatement : that in the 
parish of St. Giles it was gotten into several streets, and 
several families lay all sick together ; and, accordingly, in 
the weekly Bill for the next week, the thing began to 
show itself. There was, indeed, but fourteen set down of 
the Plague ; but this was all knavery and collusion, for 
in St. Giles's parish they buried forty in all, whereof it 

was the general or yearly account, untU the 18th of December, 1595, 
when it was discontinued upon the ceasincp of the Pla^e. 

It is here to be remarked, that the Bill of Mortality, now in its in- 
fancy, consisted of but 109 parishes ; which were then only alphabetically 
set down, without making any distinction of the out-parishes from 
those within the walls ; wnereas afterwards, in 1665, when Mr. John 
Bell, clerk of the Company of Parish Clerks, published at London, in 
4to, his " London*8 Remembrancer^ or a True Account of evert/ particular 
Week*8 Christenings and Mortality in all the years of Pestilence un^in the 
Sills of Mortality ^^ the said Bills comprehended 130 parishes ; and dis- 
tinjpiished the parishes by the four divisions of the Ninety-seven 
parishes within the walls, the Sixteen parishes without the walls, the 
Twelve out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, and the Five parishes 
in the City and Liberties of Westminster. See MSS. in the British 
Museum, Ayscough's Catalogue, No. 4213. 
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was certain that most of them died of the Plague, though 
they were set down of other distempers ; and though the 
number of all the burials was not increased above thirty- 
two, the whole Bill being but 385, yet there were fourteen 
of the spotted fever, as well as fourteen of the Plague ; 
and we took it for gi^anted upon the whole, that there 
were fifty died that week of the Plague. 

The next Bill was from the 23rd of May to the 30th, 
when the number of the Plague was seventeen ;* but the 
burials in St. Giles's were fifty-three, a frightful number ! 
of whom they set down but nine of the Plague : but on 
an examination more strictly by the Justices of the peace, 
and at the Lord Mayor's request, it was found that there 
were twenty more, who were really dead of the Plague in 
that parish, but had been set down of the spotted fever or 
other distempers, besides others concealed. 

But those were trifling things to what followed imme- 
diately after ; for now the weather set in hot,f and from 
the first week in June, the infection spread in a dreadful 
manner, and the Bills rose high ; the articles of the fever, 
spotted fever, and teeth, began to swell ; for all that could 
conceal their distempers did it, to prevent their neigh- 
bours' shunning and refusing to converse with them ; and 
also to prevent authority shutting up their houses, which, 



• May 24tli. — " To the Coffee-house, where all the news is of the 
Dutch being gone out, and of the Plague growing upon us in this town, 
and of the remedies against it; some saying one thing and some 
another.** — Pepys's " Diary.** 

f The heat of the weather at this period is thus alluded to by Pepys, 
under the date of June 7th.—** The hottest day that ever I felt in my 
life. This day, much against my will, I did in Drury-lane see two or 
three houses marked with a Red Cross upon the doors, and * Lord have 
Mercy upon us* writ there ; which was a sad sight to me, being the first 
of the Kind that to my remembrance I ever saw.** Again, on the 16th 
of July, Pepys wrote thus :—" Lord's day. — It was most extraordinary 
hot as ever I knew it." 
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though it was not jet practised, was yet threatened, and 
people were extremely terrified at the thoughts of it. 

The second week in June, the parish of St. Giles, 
where still the weight of the Infection lay, buried 120, 
whereof though the Bills said but sixty-eight of the 
Plague, everybody said there had been 100 at least, cal- 
culating it from the usual number of funerals in that 
parish as above. 

Till this week the city contmued free, there having 
never any died except that one Frenchman whom I men- 
tioned before, within the whole ninety-seven parishes. 
Now there died four within the city, one in Wood-street, 
one in Fenchurch-street, and two in Crooked-lane. South- 
wark was entirely free, not one having yet died on that 
side of the water. 

I lived without Aldgate, about mid-way between Aid- 
gate church and Whitechapel bars, on the left hand, or 
north side, of the street ; and as the Distemper had not 
reached to that side of the city, our neighbourhood con- 
tinued very easy ; but at the other end of the town, their 
consternation was very great; and the richer sort of 
people, especially the nobility and gentry, from the west 
part of the city, thronged out of town with their families 
and servants, in an unusual manner ; and this was more 
particularly seen in Whitechapel ; that is to say, the 
broad street where I lived. Indeed nothing was to be 
seen but waggons and carts, with goods, women, servants, 
children, &c. Coaches filled with people of the better 
sort, and horsemen attending them, and all hurrying away ; 
besides innumerable numbers of men on horseback, some 
alone, others with servants, and generally speaking, all 
loaded with baggage and fitted out for travelling, as any 
one might perceive by their appearance. Then empty 
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waggons and carts appeared, and spare horses with ser- 
yants, who it was apparent were returning or sent from 
the country to fetch more people. 

This was a very terrible and melancholy thing to see, 
and as it was a sight which I could not but look on from 
morning to night, for indeed there was nothing else of 
moment to be seen, it filled me with very serious thoughts 
of the misery that was coming upon the City, and the 
unhappy condition of those who would be left in it. 

This hurry of the people was such for some weeks, that 
there was no getting at the Lord Mayor's door without 
exceeding difficulty ; there was such pressing and crowd- 
ing there to get passes and certificates of Health, for such 
as travelled abroad ; for without these, there was no being 
admitted to pass through the towns upon the road, nor to 
lodge in any inn. Now, as there had none died im the 
City for all this time, my Lord Mayor gave certificates of 
Health without any difficulty to all those who lived in the 
97 parishes, and to those within the Liberties too for a 
while.* 

* The rapid increase of the Plague in the month of June, and the 
haste with which the people departed from the metropolis, are noticed 
in various passages of Pepys's " Diary :" voL ii for instance : Juno 
17th. — " It struck me yery deep this aitemoon going with a hackney 
coach from [the] Lord Treasurer's down Holbome, the Coachmaji I 
found to driye easily and easily, at last stood still, and came down 
hardly able to stand, and told me that he was suddenly struck very sick, 
and almost blind, he could not see ; so I light and went into another 
coach, with a sad heart for the poor man, and for myself also, lest he 
should have been struck with the Plague.** 

June 20th — " This day I informed myself that there died four or 
five at Westminster, of the Plague, in several houses upon Sunday last, 
ki BeU-alley, over against the ralace-^ate.** 

June 21st. — " I mid all the town going out of town, the coaches and 
carriages being all full of people going into the country.'* 

June 26th. — " The Plague increases mightily. I this day seeing a 
house, at a bitt-maker's over against St. Clement's church, in the open 
street, shut up ; which is a sad sight." 

June 28th.— "In my way to Westminster Hall, I observed several 
Plague houses in King*s-street and the Palace." 
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This hurry, I say, continued some weeks, that is to say, 
all the month of May and June, and the more, because it 
was rumoured that an Order of the Grovemment was to 
be issued out, to place turnpikes and barriers on the road, 
to prevent people's travelling; and that the towns on the 
road would not suffer people from London to pass, for 
fear of bringing the infection along with them; though 
neither of these rumours had any foundation, but in the 
imagination, especially at first.* 

I now began to consider seriously with myself, concern- 
ing my own case, and how I should dispose of myself ; 
that is to say, whether I should resolve to stay in London, 
or shut up my house and flee, as many of my neighbours 
did. I have set this particular down so fully; because I 
know not but it may be of moment to those who come 
after me, if they come to be brought to the same distress, 
and to the same manner of making their choice; and 
therefore I desire this account may pass with them, rather 
for a direction to themselves to act by, than a history of 
my actings, seeing it may not be of one farthing value to 
them to note what became of me. 

June 29tli. — " To Whitehall, where the court was full of waggons 
and people ready to go out of town This end of the town every day 
grows very bad of the Plague. The Mortality Bill is come to 267 ; 
which is about ninety more than the last. — Home ; calling at Somerset 
House, where all were packing up too." 

* On the 13th of May, a Court of Privy Council was held at White- 
hall, when a Committee of the Lords was formed for " Prevention of 
the spreading of the Infection," and under their orders a small 4to 
pamphlet was issued, intitutled " Certain necessary Directions, as well 
for the Cure of the Plague, as for Preventing the Infection :" which 
had been drawn up by the College of Physicians in the latter part of 
that month. Among some of the remedies therein prescribed, and 
which might be termed ludicrous in the present advanced state of 
medical science, is the following : — " Pull off the feathers from the 
tails of living cocks, hens, pigeons, or chickens; and holding their 
bills, hold them hard to the Dotch or swelling, and so keep them at that 
part till they die, and by this means draw out the poison. It is good 
to apply a cupping-glass, or embers in a dish, with a handful of sorrel 
upon the embers." 
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I had two important things before me ; — the one was 
the carrying on my business and shop,* which was con- 
siderable, and in which was embarked all my effects in 
the world; and the other was the preservation of my life 
in so dismal a calamity, as I saw apparently waa coming 
upon the whole city ; and which, however great it was, 
my fears perhaps, as well as other people's, represented to 
be much greater than it could be. 

The first consideration was of great moment to me; 
my trade was a Saddler^ s; and as my dealings were 
chiefly not by a shop or chance trade, but among the 
merchants trading to the English colonies in America, 
80 my effects lay veiy much in the hands of such. I 
was a single man, 'tis true; but I had a family of 
servants, whom I kept at my business, had a house, 
shop, and warehouses filled with goods; and, in short, 
to leave them all, as things in such a case must be left, 
that is to say, without any overseer or person fit to be 
trusted with them, had been to hazard the loss not only 
of my trade, but of my goods, and indeed of all I had in 
the world. 

I had an elder Brother at the same time in London, 
and not many years before come over from Portugal ; and 
advising with him, his answer was in three words, the 
same that was given in another case quite different, viz., 
" Master^ save thyself ^ In a word, he was for my retirini^; 
into the country, as he resolved to do himself with his 
family ; telling me, what he had, it seems, heard abroad, 
that "the best preparation for the Plague was to run 
away from it." As to my argument of losing my trade, 
my goods, or debts, he quite confuted me. He told me 
the same thing which I argued for my staying, viz., 
"that I would trust God with my safety and health,' 
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was the strongest repulse to my pretensions of losing mj 
trade and my goods ; for, says he, ^^ Is it not as reasonable 
that you should trust God with the chance or risk of 
losiQg your trade, as that you should stay in so imminent 
a point of danger, and trust him with your life?*' 

I could not argue that I was in any strait, as to a place 
where to go, having several friends and relations in 
Northamptonshire, whence our family first came from; 
and particularly, I had an only sister in Lincolnshire, 
very willing to receive and entertaiQ me. 

My brother, who had already sent his wife and two 
children into Bedfordshire, and resolved to foUow them, 
pressed my going veiy earnestly; and I at once resolved 
to comply with his desires, but at that time could get no 
horse: for though it is true, all the people did not go out 
of the city of London; yet I may venture to say, that, in 
a manner, all the horses did; for there was hardly a horse 
to be bought or hired in the whole city for some weeks. 
Once I resolved to travel on foot with one servant; and, 
as many did, lie -at no inn, but carry a soldier's tent with 
us, and so lie in the fields, the weather being very warm, 
and no danger from taking cold: I say, as many did, 
because several did so at last, especially those who had 
been in the armies, in the war which had not been many 
years past; and I must needs say that, speaking of 
second causes, had most of the people that travelled done 
so, the Plague had not been carried into so many country- 
towns and houses as it was, to the great damage, and 
indeed to the ruin, of abundance of people. 

But then my servant, whom I had intended to take 
down with me, deceived me; and being frighted at the 
increase of the Distemper, and not knowing when 1 
should go, he took other measures, and left me, so I was 
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put off for that time; and one way or other, I always 
found, that to appoint to go away was always crossed by 
some accident or other, so as to disappoint and put it off 
again ; and this brings in a story, which otherwise might 
be thought a needless digression, viz., about these dis- 
appointments being from Heaven. 

I mention this story also as the best method I can 
advise any person to take in such a case, especially if he 
be one that makes conscience of his duty, and would be 
directed what to do in it; namely, that he should keep 
his eye upon the particular Providences which occur at 
that time, and look upon them complexly, as they regard 
one another, and as altogether regard the question before 
him; and then I think he may safely take them for 
intimations from Heaven of what is his unquestioned 
di^ty to do in such a case; I mean as to going away from, 
or staying in, the place where we dwell, when visited 
with an infectious distemper. 

It came very warmly into my mind, one morning, as I 
was musing on this particular thing, that as nothing 
attended us without the direction or permission of Divine 
power, so these disappointments must have something in 
l^em extraordinary; and I ought to consider, whether it 
did not evidently point out or intimate to me, that it was 
the will of Heaven I should not go. It immediately 
followed in my thoughts, that if it really was from God 
that I should stay, he was able effectually to preserve me 
in the midst of all the death and danger that would sur- 
round me; and that if I attempted to secure myself by 
feeing from my habitation, and acted contrary to these 
intimations which I believe to be Divine, it was a kind of 
flying from God, and that he could cause his justice to 
overtake me when and where he thought fit. 
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These thoughts quite turned my resolutions again ; and 
when I came to discourse with my Brother again, I told 
him '^ that I inclined to stay and take my lot in that sta- 
tion in which God had placed me ; and that it seemed to 
be made more especially my duty, on the account of what 
I have said." 

My Brother, though a veiy religious man himself, 
laughed at all I had suggested about its being an intima- 
tion from Heaven, and told me several stories of such fool- 
hardy people, as he called them, as I was ; that I ought, 
indeed, to submit to it as a work of Heaven, if I had been 
any way disabled by distempers or diseases, and that then 
not being able to go, I ought to acquiesce in the direction 
of Him, who having been my Maker had an undisputed 
right of sovereignty in disposing of me ; and that then 
there had been no difficulty to determine which was the 
Call of his Providence and which was not. But that I 
should take it as an intimation from Heaven, that I should 
not go out of town, only because I could not hire a horse 
to go, or my fellow was run away that was to attend me, 
was ridiculous ; since, at the same time I had my health 
and limbs, and other servants, and might, with ease, travel 
a day or two on foot ; and having a good certificate of 
being in perfect health, might either hire a horse, or take 
l)Ost on the road, as I thought fit. 

Then he proceeded to tell me of the mischievous con- 
sequences which attended the presumption of the Turks 
and Mahometans in Asia and in other places, where he 
had been (for my Brother being a merchant, was, a few 
years before, as I have already obsei'ved, returned from 
abroad, coming last from Lisbon), and " how, presuming 
upon their professed predestinating notions, and of every 
man's end being predetermined and unalterably before- 
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hand decreed, they would go unconcenied into infected 
places, and converse with infected persons, by which 
means they died at the rate of ten or fifteen thousand a 
week ; whereas the Europeans or Christian merchants, 
who kept themselves retired and reserved, generally es- 
caped the contagion." 

Upon these arguments my Brother changed my resolu- 
tions again, and I began to resolve to go, and accordingly 
made all things ready; for, in short, the Infection in- 
creased around me, and the bills were risen to almost 700 
a week, and my Brother told me he would venture to 
stay no longer. I desired him to let me consider of it 
but till the next day, and I would resolve ; and as I had 
already prepared everything as well as I could, as to my 
business, and who to intrust my affairs with, I had but 
little to do but to resolve. 

I went home that evening greatly oppressed in my 
mind, irresolute, and not knowing what to do : I had set 
the evening wholly apart to consider seriously about it, 
and was all alone ; for already people had, as it were by 
a general consent, taken up the custom of not going out 
of doors after sunset ; the reasons I shall have occasion to 
«ay more of by-and-by. 

In the retirement of this evening I endeavoured to re- 
solve first, what it was my duty to do ; and I stated the 
arguments with which my Brother had pressed me to go 
into the country, and I set against them the strong im- 
pressions which I had on my mind for staying ; the visible 
call I seemed to have from the particular circumstance of 
my calling, and the care due from me for the preservation 
of my effects, which were, as I might say, my estate ; 
also the intimations which I thought I had from Heaven, 
that to me signified a kind of direction to venture, and it 

c 
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occurred to me, that if I had what I might call a dkection 
to stay, I ought to suppose it contained a promise of being 
preserved, if 1 obeyed. 

This lay close to me, and my mind seemed more and 
more encouraged to stay than ever, and supported with a 
secret satisfaction that I should be kept. Add to this, 
that turning over the Bible which lay before me, and 
while my thoughts were more than ordinarily serious upon 
the question, I cried out, " WM^ I know not what to do; 
Lord^ direct wi6/" and the like; and, at that juncture, I 
happened to stop turning over the book, at the ninety- 
first Psalm ; and castiug my eye on the second verse, I 
read on to the seventh verse inclusive ; and after that in- 
cluded the tenth, as follows : — " I will say of the Lord, he 
js my refuge a/nd my fortress ; my God, in him will I trust. 
Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and 
from the noisome pestilence. He shM cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shait thou trust ; his truth shall 
be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night, nor for the arrow thatflieth by day ; nor for 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noon day. A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand ; but it shall not come 
nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see 
the reward of the wicked. Because thou hast made the Lord, 
which is my refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation, there 
shall no evil befall thee, neither shaU any plague come nigf^ 
thy dwelling,*' &c. 

I scarce need tell the reader, that from that moment I 
resolved that I would stay in the town ; and casting my- 
self entirely upon the goodness and protection of the 
Almighty, would not seek any other shelter whatever ; 
and that as my times were in His hands, he was as able 
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to keep me in a Time of Infection as in a Time of Health ; 
and if he did not think fit to deliver me, still I was in His 
hands, and it was meet he should do with me as shonld 
seem good to Him. 

With this resolution I went to bed ; and I was further 
confirmed in it the next day, by the woman being taken 
ill with whom I had intended to intrust my house, and all 
my affairs. But I had a farther obligation laid on me 
on the same side ; for the next day I found myself very 
much out of order also ; so that if I would have gone 
away, .1 could not, and I continued ill three or four days, 
and this entirely determined my stay ; so I took my leave 
of my Brother, who went away to Dorking, in Surrey, 
and afterwards fetched a round farther into Buckingham- 
shire, or Bedfordshire, to a retreat he had found out there 
for his family. 

It was a very ill time to be sick in ; for if any one 
complained, it was immediately said he had the Plague ; 
and though I had, indeed, no symptoms of that distemper, 
yet being very ill, both in my head, and in my stomach, 
I was not without apprehension that I really was affected ; 
but in about three days I grew better ; the third night 
rested well, sweated a little, and was much refreshed: 
the apprehensions of its being the Infection went also 
quite away with my illness, and I went about my business 
as usaaL 

These things, however, put off all my thoughts of going 
into the country ; and my Brother also being gone, I had 
no more debate, either with him, or with myself, on that 
subject. 

It was now mid-July, and the Plague, which had 
diieflj rs^ed at the other end of the town^ and as I said 
before, in the parishes of St. Giles, St. Andrew, Holbom, 
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and towards "Westminster, began now to come eastward 
towards the part where I lived.* It was to be observed, 
indeed, that it did not come straight on towards us ; for 
the City, that is to say, within the walls, was indifferent 
healthy still ; nor was it got then very much over the 
water into South wark, for though there died that week 
1268 of all distempers, whereof it might be supposed 
above 900 died of the Plague, yet there were but twenty- 
eight in the whole City, within the walls, and but 
nineteen in Southwark, Lambeth parish included ; whereas, 
in the parishes of St. Giles and St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
alone, there died 421. 

But we perceived the Infection kept chiefly in the out- 
parishes, which being very populous, and fuller also of 
poor, the Distemper found more to prey upon than in the 
City, as I shall observe afterwards ; we perceived, I say, 
the Distemper to draw our way, viz. by the parishes of 
Clerkenwell, Cripplegate, Shoreditch, and Bishopsgate; 
which last two parishes joining to Aldgate, Whitechapel, 
and Stepney, the Infection came at length to spread its 
utmost rage and violence in those parts, even when it 
abated at the western parishes where it began. 

It was very strange to observe, that in this particular 
week, from the fourth to the eleventh of July, when, as I 
have observed, there died near 400 of the Plague in the 
two parishes of St. Martin and St. Giles in the Fields only, 
there died in the parish of Aldgate but four, in the parish 
of Whitechapel three, in the parish of Stepney but one. 

Likewise, in the next week, from the eleventh of July 

* July 6tlL — " I could not see Lord Brouncker, nor had much mind, 
one of the great houses within two doors of him [in Covent Garden] 
being shut up : and Lord ! the number of houses visited, which this 
day I observed through the town, quite round in my way by Long 
Lane and London Wall."— Pepys's " Diary." 
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to the eighteenth, when the week's Bill was 1761, yet 
there died no more of the Plague, on the whole Southwark 
side of the water, than sixteen.* 

But this face of things soon changed, and it began to 
thicken, in Cripplegate parish especially, and in Clerken- 
well ; so that by the second week in August, Cripplegate 
parish alone buried 886, and Clerkenwell 155 ; of the 
first, 850 might well be reckoned to die of the Plague ; 
and of the last, the Bill itself said, 145 were of the 
Plague. 

During the month of July, and while, as I have 
observed, our part of the town seemed to be spared, in 
comparison of the west part,t I went ordinarily about 
the streets, as my business required, and particularly 
went, generally, once in a day, or in two days, into the 
City, to my Brother's house, which he had given me 
charge of, and to see if it was safe : and having 
the key in my pocket, I used to go over the house, 
and over most of the rooms, to see that all was 
well ; for though it be something wonderful to tell, 
that any should have hearts so hardened, in the midst 
of such a calamity, as to rob and steal, yet certain it 
is, that all sorts of villanies, and even levities and de- 
baucheries, were then practised in the town, as openly as 

* " The wind blowing westward [from the east] so long together, 
from before Christmas until July, about seven months, was the cause 
the Plague began first at the west end of the town, as at St. Giles', 
and St Martin's Westminster. Afterwards it gradually insinuated 
and crept down Holbom and the Strand, and then into the City, and at 
last to the east end of the suburbs ; so that it was half a year at the 
west end of the town before the east end and Stepney were infected, 
which was about the middle of July."— Vide Extracts from Boghurst's 
*' Loimographia,** Appendix, No, 1. 

j Pepys says, under the date of July 18th: — " I was much troubled 
this day to hear at Westminster, how the officers do bury the dead in 
the open Tuttle-fields, pretending want of room elsewhere."— See his 
»* Diary," vol. ii. 
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ever; I will not say quite as frequently, because the 
numbers of people were many ways lessened. 

But the City itseK began now to be visited too, I mean 
within the walls; but the number of people there was 
indeed extremely lessened by so great a multitude having 
been gone into the country ; and even all this month of 
July they continued to flee, though not in such multitudes 
«s formerly. In August, indeed, they fled in such a man- 
ner, that I began to think there would be really none but 
magistrates and servants left in the City. 

As they fled now out of the City, so I should observe 
that the Court removed early, viz., in the month of June, 
and went to Oxford, where it pleased God to preserve 
them ; and the Distemper did not, 05 / heard of^ so much 
as touch them ; for which I cannot say that I ever saw 
they showed any great token of thankfulness, and hardly 
anything of reformation, though they did not want being 
told that their crying vices might, without breach of 
charity, be said to have gone far in bringing that terrible 
judgment upon the whole nation.* 

The face of London was now, indeed, strangely altered, 

* There is a material error in the above paragraph. The Court left 
Whitehall on the 29 th of June, but went no further than to Hampton 
Court, and remained there until the 27th of July following, when the 
King and Queen, as we learn from Pepys, '* set out towards Salis- 
bury." The Court, with some little intermission, continued in that 
city, until nearly the end of September, on the 28th of which month, 
the King arrived at Oxford, wliere, soon afterwards, he held a Parlia- 
ment. 

In the "Kews," Ko. 79, is the following paragraph: — "Lulworth 
Castle, in the Isle of Purbeck, September 18th His Majesty was yes- 
terday at the Chapel in this Castle, to the exceeding comiort of all that 
had the honour to behold him : no impression at aJl of his late indis- 
position appearing in his countenance, but on the contrary, an ayre of 
perfect serenity and health." In the succeeding " Intelligencer," No. 

80, is this notice — " Winton, September 23 The removal ef the Court 

from Salisbury to Oxford will leave this town thro, the High Court of 
Admiralty being already upon preparation for their removal too," &c 
— " His Eoyal nighness [the Duke of York] set forward early this 
morning towards Oxford.,,, Ibid/* 
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I mean the whole mass of buildings, City, Liberties, 
Suburbs, Westminster, Southwark, and altogether; for 
as to the particular part called the City, or within the 
walls, that was not yet much infected ; but, in the whole, 
the face of things, I say, was much altered : sorrow and 
sadness sat upon every face ; and though some parts were 
not yet overwhelmed, yet aU looked deeply concerned; 
and as we saw it apparently coming on, so every one 
looked on himself and his family as in the utmost danger. 
"Were it possible to represent those times exactly to those 
persons that did not see them, and to give them due ideas 
of the horror that everywhere presented itself, it must 
make just impressions upon their minds, and fill them 
with surprise. London might well be said to be all in 
tears ; the mourners did not go about the streets, indeed, 
for nobody put on black, or made a formal dress of 
mourning for their nearest friends; but the voice of 
mourning was truly heard in the streets ; the shrieks of 
women and children at the windows and doOTS <^ their 
houses, where their dearest relations were, perhaps, dying, 
or just dead, were so frequent to be heard, as we passed 
the streets, that it was enough to pierce the stoutest heart 
in the world to hear them. Tears and lamentations were 
&ei&a in almost every house, especially in the first part of 
the visitation ; for, towards the latter end, men's hearts 
were hardened, and Beatii was so always before their 
eyes, that tbey did not so much concern themselves lor 
the loss of their friends, expecting that themselves should 
be smamoned the next hour. 

Business led me out sometimes to the other end of tke 
town, even when the sickness was chiefly there; and as 
the thing was new to me, as well as to everybody else, it 
«was a most surprising thing to see those streets, which 
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were usually so thronged, now grown desolate;* and so 
few people to be seen in them, that if I had been a 
stranger, and at a loss for my way, I might sometimes 
have gone the length of a whole street, I mean of the 
by-streets, and seen nobody to direct me except watch- 
men, set at the doors of such houses as were shut up ; of. 
Avhich I shall speak presently. 

One day, being at that part of the town, on some 
special business, curiosity led me to observe things more 
than usually; and, indeed, I walked a great way where I 
had no business. I went up Holbom, and there the street 
was full of people; but they walked in the middle of the 
great street, neither on one side or the other, because, as 
I suppose, they would not mingle with anybody that came 
out of houses, or meet with smells and scents from housea 
that might be infected. 

The Inns of Court were all shut up; nor were very 
many of the lawyers in the Temple, or Lincoln's-inn, or 
Gray's-inn, to be seen there. f Everybody was at peace;. 

* We learn from Pepys, that the desertion was so great, that St. 
James's Park was " quite locked up ;** and under July 22nd, he writes : 
— " I by coach home, not meeting with but two coaches, and but two ■ 
carts from White Hall to my own house, that I could observe, and the 
streets mighty thin of people." 

f In consequence of the spreading of the Infection, the meetings of 
the Royal Society (which then assembled at Gresham College, in Broad 
Street) were agreed to be discontinued on the 28th of June, "until 
summoned by the President to meet again:" and most of the members 
retired into the country. The printing of the " Philosophical Trans- 
actions," of which five numbers had then been published, was also 
suspended till November. After the partial cessation of the sickness, 
the Council of the Boyal Society reassembled at Gresham College on 
the 2l8t of February, 1665-6 ; when it was ordered " that the FeUows 
be summoned to attend on the 14th of March;*' on which day the 
general weekly meetings were again commenced. 

During the recess, Mr. Henry Oldenburgh. the secretary, thus spake 
of the Plague, in a letter, dated from the College, and addressed to the 
Honourable Kobert Boyle, on the 8th of July, 1666 : — " The sickness 
is not much spread as yet in the City, God be praised, though it be 
dangerously scattered. I cannot, from any information I can leani of 
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there was no occasion for lawyers : besides, it being in the 
time of the vacation too, they were generally gone into the 
country. Whole rows of houses in some places were shut 
close up, the inhabitants all fled, and only a watchman or 
two left. 

When I speak of rows of houses being shut up, I do 
not mean shut up by the magistrates, but that great 
numbers of persons followed the Court, by the necessity 
of their employments, and other dependencies: and as 
others retired really frighted with the Distemper, it was a 
mere desolating of some of the streets. But the fright 
was not yet near so great in the City, abstractly so called; 
and particularly because, though they were at first in a 
most inexpressible consternation, yet, as I have observed, 
that the Distemper intermitted often at first, so they were, 
as it were, alarmed, and un-alarmed again, and this 
several times, tiU it began to be familiar to them; and 
that even when it appeared violent, yet seeing it did not 
presently spread into the City, or the east and south parts^ 
the people began to take courage, and to be, as I may say^ 
a little hardened. It is true a vast many people fled, as I 
have observed, yet they were chiefly from the west end of 



it, judge what its cause should be, but it seems to proceed only from 
infection or contagion, and that not catched, but from some near ap- 
proach to some infected person or stuff ; nor can I at all imagine it to 
be in the air ; though yet there is one thing which is very differing 
from what is usual in other hot summers, and that is a very grei^ 
scarcity of flies and insects. I know not whether it be universal, but 
it is here at London most manifest. I can hardly imagine, that there 
is a tenth part of what I have seen in other years." — Vide Boyle's 
"Works," vol. vi p. 601: edit. 1772. 

In respect to the scarcity of insects, thus noticed in the Plague year, 
the very reverse appears to have been the case in 1664 — " In the sum- 
mer before the Plague,** says Mr. Boghurst, " there was such a multi- 
tude of flies, that they lined the insides of houses, and if any thread or 
string did hang down in any place, it was presently thick set with flies, 
like a rope of onions ; and such swarms of ants covered the highways, 
that you might have taken a handful at a time.**— See Appendix, No. 1« 
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the town; and from that we call the heart of the City, 
that is to say, among the wealthiest of the people, and 
such people as were unencumbered with trades and 
business : but of the rest, the generality stayed, and 
seemed to abide the worst, so that in the place we call 
the liberties, and in the suburbs, in Southwark, and in 
the cast part, such as "Wapping, Ratcliff, Stepney, 
Rotherhithe, and the like, the people generally stayed, 
except here and there a few wealthy families who, as 
above, did not depend upon their business. 

It must not be forgotten here, that the City and sub- 
urbs were prodigiously full of people at the time of this 
visitation, I mean at the time that it began ; for though I 
have lived to see a farther increase, and mighty throngs of 
people settling in London, more than ever, yet we had 
always a notion that the numbers of people which, the 
wars being over, the armies disbanded, and the royal 
family and the monarchy being restored, had flocked to 
London, to settle in business, or to depend upon, and 
attend, the Court for rewards of services, preferments, 
and the like, was such, that the town was computed to 
have in it above a hundred thousand people more than 
ever it held before; nay, some took upon them to say it 
had twice as many, because all the ruined families of the 
royal party flocked hither; all the old soldiers set up 
trades here, and abundance of families settled here: again, 
the Court brought with them a great flux of pride and 
new fashions; all people were grown gay and luxurious; 
and the joy of the Restoration had brought a vast many 
families to London. 

I often thought, that as Jerusalem was besieged by the 
Romans, when the Jews were assembled together to 
celebrate the Passover, by which means an incredible 
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number of people were surprised there, who would other- 
wise have been in other countries, — so the Plague entered 
liOndon, when an incredible increase of people had 
happened occasionally by the particular circumstances 
above named. As this conflux of the people to a youth- 
ful and gay Court made a great trade in the City, 
especially in everything that belonged to fashion and 
finery, so it drew, by consequence, a great number of 
workmen, manufacturers, and the like, being mostly poor 
|>eople, who depended upon their labour; and I remember, 
in particular, that in a representation to my Lord Mayor 
of the condition of the poor, it was estimated, that there 
were no less than a hundred thousand riband-weavers in 
and about the City ; * the chief est number of whom fivcd 
then in the parishes of Shoreditch, Stepney, Whitechapel, 
and Bishopsgate; namely about Spittlefields ; that is to 
say, as Spittlefields was then, for it was not so large as 
now by one-fifth part. 

By this, however, the number of people in the whole 
may be judged of; and, indeed I often wondered that, 
after the prodigious numbers of people that went away at 
first, there was yet so great a multitude left as it appeared 
there was. 

But I must go back again to the beginning of this sur- 
prising time : — while the fears of the people were young, 

* This must certainly be a very gross exaggeration ; for even in tlio 
year 1800, the returns of the population in the above district (including 
men, women, and children), amounted to 97,284 persons only. At the 
last enumeration in 1831, the numbers stood thus : — 

In St. Leonard's, Shorditch 68,564 

Stepney Old Town 33,898 

Eatcliffe Hamlet 9,741 

St. Mary's, Whitechapel 30,733 

St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate Without 10,256 

Christ Church, Spitalfiolds 17,949 

171,141 



I 
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they were increased strangely by several odd accidents, 
which, put altogether, it was really a wonder the whole 
body of the people did not rise as one man, and abandon 
their dwellings, leaving the place as a space of ground 
designed by Heaven for an Akeldumia^* doomed to be 
destroyed from the face of the earth ; and that all that 
would be found in it would perish with it. I shall name 
but a few of these things ; but sure they were so many, 
and so many wizards and cunning people propagating 
them, that I have often wondered there were any (women 
especially) left behind. 

In the first place, a blazing Star, or Comet, appeared 
for several months before the Plague ; as there did the 
year after another, a little before the [Great] Fire. The 
old women, and the phlegmatic hypochondriac part of the 
other sex, whom I could almost call old women too, re- 
marked (especially afterward, though not till both those 
Judgments were over) that those two Comets passed 
directly over the City, and that so very near the houses, 
that it was plain they imported something peculiar to the 
City alone : that the Comet before the Pestilence was of 
a faint, dull, languid colour, and its motion very heavy, 
solemn, and slow; but that the Comet before the Fire 
was bright and sparkling, or, as others said, flaming, and 
its motion swift and furious ; and that, accordingly, one 
foretold a heavy Judgment, slow, but severe, terrible and 
frightful, as was the Plague; but the other foretold a 
stroke, sudden, swift, and fiery, as the Conflagration was ; 
nay, so particular some people were, that as they looked 
upon that Comet preceding the Fire, they fancied that 
they not only saw it pass swiftly and fiercely, and could 

* See St. Matthew^s" Gospel, chap, xxvii. verses 6-8; and the 
** Acts " of the Apostles, chap. i. yerses 18, 19. 
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perceive the motion with their eye, but even [that] tbey 
heard it ; that it made a rushing mighty noise, fierce and 
terrible, though at a distance, and but just perceivable.* 

• Many notices of the above Comets occur in the 1st volume of the 
" Philosophical Transactions," as well as in the writings of different 
astronomers. That of 1664 was first seen in England about the 13th of 
December, and three several accounts of its appearance were read at a 
Meeting of the Boyal Society on the 2l8t of that month. It was 
described as being " a very great Comet, appearing in the south-south- 
east, with a very long tail extending towards the north-west." Its line 
of motion is reported to have been first ascertained by Mons. Adrian 
Anzout, a French Mathematician, who exhibited an ephemeris of its pre- 
dicted course, as deduced from his own observations : similar and accord- 
ing calculations were made by the celebrated Cassini. It came to its 
perihelion on the 4th December, but was occasionally observed even till 
the 8th of March following. Hevelius, in his " Prodromus Cometicw^^ 
calculated its diameter as being three times larger than that of the 
earth. The second Comet was noticed in England at the beginning of 
April, 1665 ; but it had been seen several weeks before that time on the 
Continent. Fepys, on April the 6th, thus mentions it in his " Diary : " 
— ** Great talk of a new Comet, which it is certain does appear as bright 
as the late one at the best." Some observations made on it at Vienna, 
were read at a Meeting of the Eoyal Society on the 12th of April ; on 
24th of which month it came to its perihelion. Mons. Auzout, who 
began first to observe it on the 2nd of April (and to calculate the ele- 
ments of its orbit), remarked, that the circumstances of this second 
Comet were contrary to those of the former in almost every particular. 
" The former Comet," he says, " moved very ivnft, but this latter rather 
alow: — ihat^ contrary to the order of the signs, from east to west ; but 
^18 following them from west to east : — that^ from south to north ; but 
ihis from north to south, so far as he observed :—that^ on the side oppo- 
site to the sun, but this, on the same side : — thaty in its perigee in the 
time of its opposition; this^ out of the time of its conjunction." He 
observed, also^ '* that both the body and train of the latter Comet were 
much more bright and vivid than the former one."* 

It is impossible not to trace, in the above remarks of Mons. Auzout, 
the very source and origin of De Foe^s account of the respective charac- 
ters of the two Comets ; but here as on other occasions, lor the purpose 
of heightening the interest of his relation, he has not scrupled to devi- 
ate from the exact tinith, at least, in one instance; namely, that of 
assigning the apparently slow motion of the second Comet to the first 
of those bodies which appeared, and, which M. Auzout had described as 
the one that moved " very swift." His imaginary description, however, 
of the apparent motions of these Comets, connected as it is with the 
dire calamaties of Plague and Fire which occurred so soon after their 
appearance, is drawn up with an almost appalling force. It is a vivid 
picture; it exhibits both the malignancy of the Pestilence, and the 
voracity and destructiveness of the Conflagration. 

* See " The Philosophical Transactions," abridged, vol. i p. 14, edit. 
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I saw both these Stars, and I must confess, had so 
much of the common notion of such things in my head, 
that I was apt to look upon them as the forerunners and 
warnings of God's judgments ; and especially when, after 
the Plague had followed the first, I yet saw another of the 
like kind, I could not but say, God has not yet suf&ci^itly 
scourged the City. 

But I could not at the same time carry these things to 
the height that others did, knowing too, that natural 

That the appearance of the Comets was associated with the belief 
that they were portents of misfortune and suffering is historically true. 
Burnet remarks ("History of his Own Times,* voL i, p. 218, edit. 
1724), that " A great Oomet, which appeared in the winter of 1664, 
raised the apprehensions of those, who did not enter into just specula- 
tions concerning those matters ;" — and that the Plague, which breaking 
out in London so soon after^ " swept away about an hundred thousand 
souls, and scattered all the mhabitants that were able to remove them- 
selyes elsewhere, did dishearten all people." 

The " Intelligencer," No. 3, contams some observations on the first 
Oomet or " Blazing Star,*' dated Tenbury, Worcestershire, January 2, 
1664-5,— stating the apparent diameter of the Star to be not much 
above six digits, and that it had a blazing tail pointed N.E. by E.^ 
seeming to the eye about five or six feet long. In a letter from Venice, 
December 26, this Oomet is said to have been seen " for a matter of a. 
week, every morning from about one o'clock till two or three," half a 
foot in diameter, with a tail or stream issuing from it, of at least six 
yards in apparent length. 

The portentous character of Comets seems to have been one of the 
most ancient and widely-prevailing among pm)ular superstitions. 
Suetonius mentions a biasing Star, seen by the Romans shortly after 
the assassination of Julius 0»sar. and supposed to be connected with 
that event William of MalmesDury says, that the Oomet which ap- 
peared in 1060, was regarded a prognostic of the Norman Conquest. 
The notion that Comets portended plague, wars, and famine, is stron^y 
advocated by Du Bart as. a French poet of the sixteenth century, whose 
poem on the ^ Divine Week and Works," was translated into English 
by 'Joshua Sylvester, in the reign of James the First. In all a|;e8» 
indeed, the supposed malignancy of Cometary influences has excited 
alarm and terror ; and been constantly the theme of deprecative aspira- 
tions. Its destructive agency has been thus specified by one ofour 
older poets : — 

*' And lo ! portentous gleams the Blazing Star, 

Threathimg the wond with Famine, Plague, and Wai* :— 

To Princes death ; to Elingdoms many crosses ; 

To all Estates inevitable losses ; 

To Berdsmen rot ; to Ploughmen hapless seasons ; 

To Sailors storms ; to Cities civil treasons." 
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causes are assigned by the astronomers for sucli things ; 
and that their motions, and even their revolutions, are 
calculated, or pretended to be calculated, so that they 
cannot be so perfectly called the forerunners, or fore- 
tellers, much less the procurers of such events, as pesti- 
lence, war, fire, and the like. 

But let my thoughts, and the thoughts of the philo- 
sophers, be, or have been, what they will, these things had 
a more than ordinary influence upon the minds of the 
common people, and they had almost universal melancholy 
apprehensions of some dreadful calamity and judgment 
coming upon the City ; and this principally from the sight 
of this Comet,* and of the alarm that was given in 
December by two people dying at St. Giles's, as above. 

The apprehensions of the people were likewise strangely 
increased by the error of the times ; in which, I think, 
the people, from what principle I cannot imagine, were 
more addicted to prophecies, and astrological conjurations, 
dreams, and old wives' tales, than ever they were before 

* It would have been more correet to have said ^' these Comets,** as 
it is evident, from the preceding note, that both were seen prior to any 
conaderaUe extension of the Pestilence. Of the first Comet, of whicli 
De Foe is speaking, the snbjoined notices occur in Pepys's " Diary." 
Under the date December ITtk 1664, he says, ^* Mighty talk there is of 
tJiis Comet, that is seen a*nights, and the King and Queen did sit up 
last night to see it, and did, it seems ; and to-night I thought to have 
done so too ; but it is cloud^, and so no stars appear.** On the 21st, he 
remar)», ** My Lord Sandwich this day writes me word that he hath 
seen^ at Portmiouth, the Comet, and says it is the most extraordinary 
thing he ever saw.** Three days afterwards he made this entry : — *' I 
saw the Comet, which is now, whether worn away or no I know not, 
but apjpears not with a tail, but only is larger and duller than any other 
star, and is come to rise betimes, and to nmke a great arch, and is gone 
quite to a new place in the heavens than it was in before.*' Under 
March Ist, 1664--5, he writes thus : — '* To Gresham College, where Mr. 
Hooke read a second ver;|^ curious lecture about the late Comet, 
amongst other things provmg, very probably, that this is the very 
same uomet that appeared before, in the year 1618 ; and that in such a 
time probably, it will appear again, whicn is a very new opinion ; but 
all wul be in psint.*' 
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or since. Whether this unhappy temper was originally 
raised by the follies of some people who got money by it, 
that is to say, by printing predictions and prognostications, 
I know not ; but certain it is, books frighted them terribly; 
such as Lilly's Almanack, Gadbury's Astrological Pre- 
dictions ; Poor Robin's Almanack, and the like ; also 
several pretended religious books ; one entitled, — " Come 
out of her, my People, lest you be partaker of her 
Plagues ; " — another called, — " Fair Warning; " — another, 
— " Britain's Remembrancer ; " and many such ; all, or 
most part of which, foretold, directly or covertly, the 
ruin of the City. Nay, some were so enthusiastically 
bold as to run about the streets, with their oral predic- 
tions, pretending they were sent to preach to the city ; 
and one, in particular, who, like Jonah to Nineveh, cried 
in the streets — " Yet forty days and London shall he de* 
strayed:" — I will not be positive whether he said, "Yet, 
forty days," or " Yet a few days." Another ran about 
naked, except a pair of drawers about his waist, crying 
day and night, like a man that Josephus mentions, who 
cried, " Woe to Jerusalem ! " a little before the destruc- 
tion of that city;* so this poor naked creature cried, 

* The occnirence alluded to by De Foe. is a very extraordinary one; 
and it will probably add to the interest oi his own narrative to give it 
at length from the original authority. Among the omens which pre- 
ceded the destruction of Jerusalem, by Titus, Josephus mentions* — ^A 
Comet, like a sword, which hung over the city a whole year ; a light 
seen by night around the altar; the preternatural birth of a lamb from 
a cow ; the spontaneous opening oi^ the brazen gates of the Temple ; 
chariots, and bands of armed men, appearing in the air; and a voice 
heard by night (in the Temple, on the day of Pentecost), as if of a 
multitude, exclaiming, * We will depart hence.'—" But," says the his- 
torian, " what was more terrible than all, one Jesus, the son of Ananns, 
a mean rustic, four years before the commencement of the war, while 
the city was tranquil, and there was abundance of all things, when he 
came to the festival, during which it was the custom to place against 
the Temple tabernacles in honour of God, he began to cry aloud, ^A 
voice from the East^ a voieefrom the West, a voice jrom the four Winds; 
a voice against Jerusalem and the Tempht a voice against the bridegrooms 
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^^ the Great and the Dreadful God/*' and said uo 
more, but repeated those words continually, with a voice 
and countenance full of horror, a swift pace, and nobody 
could ever find him to stop, or rest, or take any suste- 
nance, at least, that ever I could hear of. I met this poor 
creature several times in the streets, and would have 
spoken to him, but he would not enter into speech with 
me, or any one else, but held on his dismal cries continu- 
ally. 

These things terrified the people to the last degree; 
and especially when two or three times, as I have 
mentioned already, they found one or two in the bills, 
dead of the Plague at St. Giles's.* 

and Itrid^s, a voice against the whole people ! ' Thus by night, at inter- 
vals exclaiming, he took his cirouit through all the streets of the city. 
Some of the chiefs of the people, displeased at the ill omen, had the 
man seized and well pnnished with smpes. But he making no resist- 
ance, nor asking any mercy from his tormentors, continued his excla- 
mations in the same words. At length the magistrates, conceiving that 
the man was divinely inspired, brought him before the Boman Presi- 
dent ; and his punishment being repeated till his flesh was torn from 
the bones, he neither shed tears, nor offered prayers ; but, as well as 
he could, kept on crying out with a doleful and piteous voice, at eacli 
stroke of the whip, * Woe! woe! to Jerusalem r Albinus, who was 
then the Procurator of Judea, interrogating him — who he foasf— whence 
he came? — and wherefore he said such things t — he made no answer 
whatever. Nor did he cease to bewail the fate of the city : so at lengt li 
Albinus released him, concluding that he was deranged. He thus con- 
tinued to the time of the war, not consorting with any of the citizens, 
nor was he ever seen to speak to any one ; but every day, like a herald, 
he went about proclaiming, ^ Woe! woe! to Jerusalem!* He entreated 
nobody, on the several days when he was beaten ; and he thanked not 
those who gave him food ; his sole response to all being the sad prog- 
nostication. He vociferated more especially at the festivals; and 
«fter he had done thus for seven years and five months, neither was 
his voice become hoarse, nor did he appear fatigued ; until in the time 
of the siege, the appearance of what he had prophesied quieted him. 
For, walking on the walls, again, he cried with a loud voice, ^ Woe to 
^ City! and Temple, and people!* and when he came to the conclusion 
he added, ^ Woe, also, to Myself!* Being that instant struck by a stono 
discharged from a Balista, he fell, uttering the ominous words with his 
last breath."— Opera Joseph!, edit, a Hudson, voL ii. b. vi. ch. 6, sect. 3. 

* St. Giles's ; St. Andrew^s, Holbom ; and St Clement's Danes, were 
the Parishes most afflicted with the Plague, until the end of June, 
when it became very general in the out-parishes. 
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Next to these pobHc things were the dreams of old 
women, or, I should say, the interpretation of old womoi 
upon other people's dreams; and these put abundance of 
people even out of their wits. Some heard voices warn- 
ing them to be gone, for that there would be such a 
Plague in London so that the living would not be able to 
bury the dead ; others saw apparitions in the air : — and I 
must be allowed to say of both, I hope without breach of 
charity, that they heard voices that never spake, and saw 
sights that never appeared: but the imagination of the 
people was really turned wayward and possessed ; and no 
wonder if they who were poring continually at the doads 
saw shapes and figures, representations and appearanees, 
which had nothing in them but air and vapour. Here, 
they told ns they saw a flaming sword held in a haaad, 
coming out of a cloud, with a point hanging direct]^ over 
the city. There, they saw hearse^ and coffins in Hie air, 
carrying to he buried. And there again, heaps of dead 
bodies lying unburied, and the like, just as the imaginatiMi 
of the poor terrified people furnished them with matter to 
woi^ upon. 

**So HTpoclionclriac fancies rqnresent 
Shqps, ArmieB, Battles, in the firmament; 
Till steady^ eyes the exhalations solye. 
And all to its first matter, Olond, resolve." 

I oould fill this account with the strange rdationg sack 
pe(^e gave -every day, of what they had seen ; and every 
one was so positive of their having deen what they |>re- 
tended to see that there was no contradicting them witSi- 
out breach of friendship, or being accounted rude and 
unmannerly on the one hand, and profane and impenetcable 
on the other. One lime, before the Plague was ^egnn, 
(otherwise than, as I have said, in St. Giles's,) I tbdnk it 
was in March, seeing a crowd of people in the fltreeiti I 
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joined them to satisfy my curiosity, and found them all 
staring up into the air, to see what a woman told them 
appeared plain to her, which was ^' an Angel clothed in 
white, with a fiery sword in his hand, waving it, or brand- 
ishing it over his head." * She described every part of 
the figure to the life ; showed them the motion, and the 
form ; and the poor people came into it so eagerly, and 
with so much readiness: — "Yes, I see it all plainly," 
says one; "there is the sword as plain as can be." 
Another saw the Angel. One saw his very face, and 
cried out, "What a glorious creature he was!" One 
saw one thing, and one another. I looked as earnestly as 
the rest^ but perhaps not with so much willingness to be 
imposed upon, and I said, indeed, "That I could see 
nothing but a white cloud, bright on one side, by the 
whining of the Sim upou the other part." The woman 
endeavoured to shew it me, but could not make me con- 
fess that I saw it, which, indeed, if I had, I must have 

* De Foe, wlio made little scruple of borrowing &om the labours of 
hht pocedecessors, may possibly have derived some of his atrial portents 
from Simon Goulart, an old French -writer, who, amidst accounts of 
^' Divers Apparitions in the Air," indicative of impending calamities, 
gives the following relation : *^ On the 29th of Mazch. 1546, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, there fell in the neighbournood of Cracow, a 
thunder-bolt, with a clap of thunder so violent as seined to shake all 
Poland. Immediately uiere appeared in the heavens three red crosses, 
between which was a man completely arm^d, holding a flaming sword, 
and combating an army, which he defeated. Thereupon followed a 
horrible Dragon, which swallowed up the victorious combatant ; and 
upon this the heavens opened, as if on fire, and was thus beheld for 
the qpace of a full hour. Next there appeared three Bainbows, with 
their accustomed colours, on the highest of which was the figure of an 
Angel, as usually represented, in the shape of a youth with wings at 
the shoulders ; noldmg the Sun in one hand and the Moon in the other. 
^This second spectacle having continued half an hour, in the presence 
of aU who chose to look at it, some clouds then arose, which covered 
these apparitions.*' See ^^Histoires Admirables et Memorables de 
noetre Tempsi, recueilles, ftc, par Simon Goulart. Paris^ 1603, 12mo, 
foL 42.*' Goulart seems to have derived this portion of his miscellany 
of blended fact and fiction from the treatise of Conrad Lyeosthenes, 
^^DeProdigiis et OstenHs;^* to which, indeed, he refns. 
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lied. But the woman turning upon me, looked in my 
face, and fancied I laughed: in which her imagination 
deceived her too; for I really did not laugh, but was very 
seriously reflecting how the poor people were terrified by 
the force of their own imagination. However, she turned 
from me, called me " profane fellow," and " a scoffer ; " 
told me, ^^ that it was a time of God's anger, and dreadful 
judgments were approaching; and that despisers, such as 
I, should wonder and perish." 

The people about her seemed disgusted as well as she ; 
and I found there was no persuading them that I did not 
laugh at them, and that I should be rather mobbed by 
them, than be able to undeceive them : so I left them ; 
and this appearance passed for as real as the Blazing Star 
itself. 

Another encounter I had, in the open day also; and 
this was in going through a narrow passage from Petty- 
France into Bishopsgate church-yard, by a row of alms- 
houses. There are two church-yards to Bishopsgate 
church, or parish; one we go over to pass from the place 
called Petty-France into Bishopsgate street, coming out 
just by the church door; the other is on the side of 
the narrow passage where the alms-houses are on the 
left ; and a dwarf wall with a palisado on it, on the right 
hand ; and the city wall on the other side, more to the 
right. 

In this narrow passage stands [stood] a Man looking 
through between the palisadoes into the burying place; 
and as many people as the narrowness of the passage 
would admit to stop, without hindering the passing of 
others ; and he was talking mighty eagerly to them, and 
pointing now to one place, and then to another, and affirm- 
ing that he saw a Ghost walking upon such a gravestone 
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there : he described the shape, the posture, and the move- 
ment of it so exactly, that it was the greatest matter of 
amazement to him in the world that everybody did not 
see it as well as he. On a sadden he would cry, " There 
it is — Now it comes this wen/;" then, "'Tw turned back:" 
till at length he persuaded the people into so firm a belief 
of it, that one fancied he saw it, and another fancied he 
saw it ; and thus he came every day making a strange 
hubbub, considering it was in so narrow a passage, till 
Bishopsgate clock struck eleven; and then the Ghost 
would seem to start, and, as if he were called away, dis- 
appear on a sudden. 

I looked earnestly every way, and at the very moment 
that this man directed, but could not see the least appear- 
ance of anything ; but so positive was this poor man, that 
he gave the people the vapours in abundance, and sent 
them away trembling and frightened ; till, at length, few 
people that knew of it, cared to go through that passage, 
and hardly anybody by night, on any account whatever.* 

This Ghost, as the poor man affirmed, made signs to 
the houses, and to the ground, and to the people ; plainly 
intimating, or else they so imderstanding it, that abun- 
dance of the people should come to be buried in that 
church-yard; as, indeed, happened. But that he saw 
such aspects, I must acknowledge, I never believed ; nor 
could I see anything of it myself, though I looked most 
earnestly to see it, if possible. 

These things serve to show how far the people were 



* However our common sense may be shocked at these by»>ne 
gross instances of credulity and superstition commixed, the triumph of 
modem discernment is not always so complete as may be imagined. 
It was only a very few years since, that our newspapers noticed the 
congregation of nightly crowds to see an apparftion in the churchyard 
of Ohrutchurch, Buu^kiriars BoadI 
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really overcome with delusions ; and as thej had a notion 
of the approach of a visitation, all their predictions ran 
upon a most dreadful Plague, which should lay the whole 
City, and even the Kingdom, waste ; and should destroy 
almost all the nation, hoth man and beast. 

To this, as I said before, the Astrologers added stories 
of the conjunctions of planets in a malignant manner, and 
with a mischievous influence ; one of which conjunctions 
was to happen, and did happen, in October, and the other 
in November ; and they filled the people's heads with pre- 
dictions on these signs of the heavens, intimating, that 
those conjunctions foretold drought, famine, and pesti- 
lence.* In the first two of them, however, they were 

* In Lilly*s "Astrological PredictionA," pablished in 1648, is Am 
Astrological Judgment of the Conjunction Saturn and liars, wherein 
occnrs the following remarkable passage ; the full value of which the 
believers in Judicial Astrology will doubtless appreciate. " In the year 
1656," says our author, "the Aphelium of Mars^ who is the general 
Sigmficator of England, will be in VirgOj which is assuredly the 
ascendant of the English Monarchy, but Aries of the Kingdom : when 
this Absis, therefore, of Mars shall appear in Yiri^o, who shall expect 
less than a stran?e Catastrophe of Human affairs in this Commonwealth, 
Monarchy, and Kingdom of England?— There will then, either in or 
about these times, or near that year, or within ten years more or lease 
of that time, or within a little time after, appear in this Kingdom so 
strange a Bevolution of State, so grand a Catastrophe and great muta^ 
tion unto this monarchy and Government, as never yet tq>peared;—€i 
which, as the times now stand^ I have no liberty or encouragement to 
deliver my opinion : Only it will be ominous to London, unto her Mer- 
chants at Sea, to her traffique at land, to her poor, to her rich, to all sorts 
of people inhabiting in her or her Liberties, oy reason of sundry Fires tout 
a consuming Plague," Ac See "Astro. Predic." p. 41.— The notable 
indecision with which Lilly has marked the time for the occurrence of 
these events, will not escape the attention of the intelligent reader. 

Charles II. himself, is known not to have been firee from astrological 
credulity. He bad, also, been flattered into the belief, that he possessed 
the virtue of curing the King's Evil; and the followins; Advertisement 
on that subject appeared in the " Intelligencer " of April 24th, when tiie 
Court had oegun to take alarm at the spreading of the Infection, viz. : — 
" This is to give notice. That his Majesty Ium declared his positive 
resolution not to heal any more after the end of this present A|nil until 
Michaelmas next. And this is pnUished to the end that all peraons 
concerned may take notice thereof, and not receive a disappointment." 
Similar announcements were issued in the two following years, nunely. 
— that the King would " not touch for the Evil, till the heats were orer." 
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•ewbiittly mistaken, for we had no droughty season, but in 
the beginning of the year a hard frost, which lasted from 
Deeember almost to March; and after that, moderate 
weather, rather warm than hot, with refreshing winds, 
mad,, in short, very seasonable weather ; and also several 
iMpy gre«t rains.* 

Smm endeayomns were med to snj^ess the printing of 
4iuck biK^ as terrified the people, and to frighten the 
dispcraers of them, some of whom were taken np, but 
noAhii^ [farther] was done in it, as I am informed ; the 
G«v«rBment being unwilling to exasperate the people, 
who were, as I may say, all out of their wits already. 

Kettther can I acquit those ministers that, in their 
sermons, rather sunk than fif ted up the hearts of their 
bfeorers : many of them, no doubt, did it for the strength- 
ening the resolution of the people, and especially for 
quickening them to repentance ; but it certainly answered 
not their end, at least not in proportion to the injury it 
did another way ; and, indeed, as God himself, through 
Hie whole Scriptures, rather draws to him by invitati<Mis, 
aad calls to turn to him and live, than drives us by terror 
and amazements ; so, I must confess, I thought the minis- 
ton should have done also, imitating our blessed Lord and 
Matter in this, that Ms whole gospel is full of declarations 
fMBQL keaven of Grod's mercy, and his readiness to receive 



* In this De Foe is incorrect. — Dr. Baynard, an eminent phyeician 
of that day, has reftiarked in his " Observations on the Seasons," Ac, 
thait ^ there was snch a general calm and serenity of weather, as if both 
wind and rain had be^i expelled the ldn«dom ;" and that " for many 
weeks together he conld not discover the least breath of wind, not 
evMB B% mneh aa to move a fane ; and the fires in the streets with f^reaA, 
difficulty were made to burn, through the ^eat scarcity of nitre 
f oxygon ?1 in the air ; and by the extreme rarefaction thereof the birds 
d^ IMMoi for breath, especially those of the largor sort who were like- 
wise obnerved to fly more heavily than usual" — Se«, also, "Appendix," 
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penitents, and forgire them; complaining, '^ Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye may have life;" and that, therefore, 
his gospel is called the gospel of peace, and the gospel 
of grace. 

But we had some good men, and that of all persoasions- 
and opinions, whose discourses were full of terror; who 
spoke nothing but dismal things, and, as they brought the 
people together with a kind of horror, sent them away in 
tears, prophesying nothing but evil tidings ; terrifying the 
people with the apprehensions of being utterly destroyed, 
not guiding them, at least not enough, to cry to Heaven 
for mercy. 

It was, indeed, a time of very unhappy breaches among 
us in matters of religion. Innumerable sects, and divisions^ 
and separate opinions, prevailed among the people ; the 
Church of England was restored, indeed, with the restor- 
ation of the monarchy, about four years before ; but the- 
ministers and preachers of the Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents, and of all the other sorts of professions, had 
begun to gather separate societies, and erect altar against 
altar, and all those had their meetings for worship apart, 
as they have now, but not so m^ny then, the Dissenters 
being not thoroughly formed into a body as they are 
since ; and those congregations which were thus gathered 
together were yet but few ; and even those that were, the 
Government did not allow, but endeavoured to suppress 
them, and shut up their meetings. 

But the Visitation reconciled them again, at least for 
a time, and many of the best and most valuable ministers 
and preachers of the Dissenters were suffered to go into 
the churches where the incumbents were fled away, as 
many were, not being able to stand it ; and the people 
flocked without distinction to hear them preach, not muclv 
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inquiring who, or what opinion they were of ; but after 
the sickness was over, that spirit of charity abated, and 
every church being again supplied with its own ministers, 
or others presented, where the minister was dead, things 
returned to their old channel again.* 

One mischief always introduces another. These teiTors 
and apprehensions of the people led them into a thousand 
weak, foolish, and wicked things, which there wanted not 
a sort of people, really wicked, to encourage them to ; 
and this was running about to fortunetellers, cunning 
men, and astrologers, to know their fortune, or, as it is 
vulgarly expressed, to have their fortunes told them, their 
nativities calculated and the like ; and this folly presently 
made the town swarm with a wicked generation of Pre- 
tenders to Magic, to the Black Art, as they called it, and I 
know not what ; nay, to a thousand worse dealings with 
the Devil than they were really guilty of ; and this trade 
grew so open, and was so generally practised, that it 
became common to have signs and inscriptions set up at 
doors; — "Here lives a Fortuneteller," — "Here lives an 
Astrologer," — **Here you may have your Nativity cal- 

• "We derive the following information from the Kev. Thos. Vincent's 
remarkable tract, intituled " God's Terrible Voice in the City." — The 
Citizens, when under the dreadful and deplorable circumstances to 
which the Plague had reduced them, and in the greatest want of Spiri- 
tual Guides, were forsaken by their Parochial Ministers ; and the people, 
crowding into eternity (bewailing the want of spiritual assistance), the 
Non-conformist Ministers, considering their great obligations to God, 
and indispensable duty in this dreadful Visitation to their fellow- 
citizens, were induced, though contrary to Law, to repair to the de- 
serted Church-pulpits; whither the people, without distinction of 
Church and Dissenters, joyfully resorted. The concourse, on those 
occasions, was so exceedingly great, that the Ministers were frequently 
obliged to clamber over the pews to get at the pulpits, and if ever 
preaching had a better effect than ordinary, it was at this time ; for 
the people did as *^ eagerly catch at the Word as a drowning man at a 
rope," and with the same fervour as if their eternal happiness had 
thereon depended. — Mr. Vincent was a Non-conformist Minister, and 
of some note in his day ; he was one of those ministers that weathered 
the pestilential storm. « 
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culated," — and the like ; and Ynsa Bckcon*8 Brazen Head, 
which was the usual sign of these people's dwellings^ was 
to be seen almost in every street, or else the sign of 
Mother Skipton^ or of MerhWs head, and the like.* 

With what blind, absurd, and ridiculous stuff, these 
Oracles of the Devil pleased and satisfied the people I 
really know not; but certain it is, that innumerable 
attendants crowded about their doors every day ; and if 
but a grave fellow in a velvet jacket, a band, and a black 
cloak, which was the habit those quack conjurors generally 
went in, was but seen in the streets, the people would 
follow them in crowds, and ask them questions as they 
went along. 

I need not mention what a horrid delusion this was, or 
what it tended to ; but there was no remedy for it till the 
Plague itself put an end to it all, and I supposed cleared 

* " AmoDgst natnral causes/' says Br. Hodges (in his " Letter to a 
Person of Quality,*') "the conjunctions of some Planets, Eclipses, 
Comets, and such like appearances in the Heavais, are by miay ac- 
cused as the authors of the Plague; and upon this account, some 
addicted to Astrology, observing such appearances the foregoing 
years, have confidently asserted &at our Pest was tiie issue of those 
malevolent influences.** 

Dryden thus alludes to the malignant influence of the Comets, in hia 
" Annus Mirabilis^** verse 291 : — 

" The utmost malice of the stars is past. 

And two dire Comets which have scourged the town 
In their own Plague and Fire have breathed their last, 
Or dimly in their sinking sockets frown.** 

In the same poem (verses 267, 268) he thus speaks of the InfeotiOQ, 
in the Supplication which King Charles is supposed to address to tbe 
Almighty, to stay the progress of the Conflagration : — 

*• let it be enough what thou hast done ; 

when spotted deaths ran armed through every street, 
"With poisoned darts, which not the good could shun, 
The speedy could out-fly, or valiant meet. 

* The living few, and frequent funerals then, 

Proclaimed thy wrath on this f ersaken place ; 
And now those few, who are returned again, 
Thy searching judgments to their dwellings trace." 
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the town of most of those calculators themselves. One 
mischief was, that if the poor people asked these mock 
ajstrologers whether there would be a PUtgue, or no ? they 
all agreed in the general to answer ^' Yea ; " for that kept 
up their trade : and had the people not been kept in a 
fright about that, the wizards would presently have been 
rendered useless, and their craft had been at an end. 
But they always talked to them '^ of such and such in- 
fluences of the stars, of the conjunctions of such and such 
planets, which must necessarily bring sickness and distem- 
pers, and consequently the Plague ; " and some had the 
assurance to tell them, the Plague was begun already, 
which was too true, though they that said so knew 
nothing of the matter. 

The ministers, to do them justice, and preachers of 
aiost sorts, that were serious and understanding persons, 
thundered against these and other wicked practices, and 
exposed the folly as well as the wickedness of them 
together ; and the most sober and judicious people despised 
and abhorred them. But it was impossible to make any 
impression upon the middling people, and the working 
labouring poor; their fears were predominant over all 
their passions, and they threw away their money in a 
most distracted manner upon those whimsies. Maid- 
servants especially, and men-servants, were the chief of 
their customers ; and their question generally was, after 
the first demand of " Will there he a Plague f " — ^I say the 
next question was, " OA, Sir 1 for the Lord's sake what 
will become of me f Will my mistress keep me^ or will she turn 
me off? Will she stay heie, or will she go into the country f 
And if she goes into the country y will she take me with her, 
or leave me here to he starved and undone i " And the 
like of mcu-servants. 
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The truth is, the case of poor servants was very dismal, 
as I shall have occasion to mention again by-and-by ; for 
it was apparent, a prodigious number of them would be 
turned away, and it was so; and of them abundance 
perished; and particularly of those that these false 
prophets had flattered with hopes that they should be 
continued in their services, and carried with their 
masters and mistresses into the country: and had not 
public charity provided for these poor creatures, whose 
number was exceeding great, — ^and in all cases of this 
nature it must be so, — they would have been in the worst 
condition of any people in the city. 

These things agitated the minds of the common people 
for many months, while the first apprehensions were upon 
them, and while the Plague was not, as I may say, yet 
broken out. But I must also not forget that the most 
serious part of the inhabitants behaved after another 
manner. The Government encouraged their devotion, 
and appointed public prayers, and days of fasting and 
humiliation, to make public confession of sin, and im- 
plore the mercy of God to avert the dreadful judgment 
which hung over their heads ; and it is not to be expressed 
with what alacrity the people of all persuasions embraced 
the occasion ; how they flocked to the churches and meet- 
ings, and they were all so thronged that there was often 
no coming near, no, not to the very doors of the largest 
churches. Also, there were daily prayers appointed 
morning and evening at several churches, and days of 
private praying at other places ; at all which the people 
attended, I say, with an uncommon devotion. Several 
private families also, as well of one opinion as another, 
kept family fasts, to which they admitted their near rela- 
tions only ; so that, in a word, those people who were 



I 
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really serious and religious applied themselves in a truly 
Christian manner to the proper work of repentance and 
humiliation, as a Christian people ought to do. 

Again, the public showed that they would bear theii* 
share in these things. The very Court, which was then 
gay and luxurious, put on a face of just concern for the 
public danger.* All the plays and interludes which, after 
the manner of the French court, had been set up, and 
began to increase among us, were forbidden to be acted ; 
the gaming tables, public dancing-rooms, and music- 
houses, which had multiplied, and began to debauch the 
manners of the people, were shut up and suppressed; 
and the jack-puddings, meny-andrews, puppet-shows, 
rope-dancers, and such like doings, which had bewitched 
the poor common people, shut up their shops, finding, 
indeed, no trade, for the minds of the people were 
agitated with other things ; and a kind of sadness and 
horror at these things sat upon the countenances even of 
the common people. Death was before their eyes, and 
everybody began to think of their graves, not of mirth 
and diversions. But even those wholesome reflections, — 
which, rightly managed, would have most happily led the 
people to fall upon their knees, make confession of then* 
sins, and look up to their merciful Saviour for pardon, 
imploring his compassion on them in such a time of their 
distress, by which we might have become as a second 
Nineveh, — had quite a contrary effect on the common 
people : who, ignorant and stupid in their reflections, as 
they were brutishly wicked and thoughtless before, were 

* Fepys gives many instances of the reckless profligacy which the 
Comrt eiLhibited, as well in the years immediately procccSng the Plafrne, 
as after its cessation.— In April, 1665, he mentions, that the Noon-hall, 
within Whitehall, " was now turned to a house of Flaying."— i^tai^, 
ToL ii. 
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now led by their fright to extremes of folly ; «nd as I 
have said before, they ran to conjurors and witches, and 
all sorts of deceivers, to know what should become of 
th^m ; who fed their fears, and kept them always alarmed 
and awake, on purpose to delude them, and pick their 
pockets. So, they were as mad upon running after quacks 
and mountebanks, and every practising old woman, for 
medicines and remedies; storing themselves with sneh 
multitudes of pills, potions, and preservatives, as they 
were called, that they not only spent their money, but 
even poisoned themselves beforehand, for fear of the 
poison of the infection, and prepared their bodies for the 
Plague, instead of preserving them against it. On the 
other hand, it is incredible, and scarce to be imagined, 
how the posts of houses and corners of streets were 
plastered over with doctors bills, and papers of ignorant 
fellows quacking and tampering in physic, inviting 
the people to come to them for remedied; which [in- 
vitation] was generally set off with such flourishes as 
these, viz.: — ^Infaixiblk preventive pills against the 
Plague, — ^NEVER-FAiuNa pbesebyattves against the 
infection, — Sovebeigk gobdials against the ccnruption 
of the air, — ^Exaot regulatioks for the conduct of 
the body in case of an infection, — Anti-psstilential 
PELLS, — Incomparable brink against the Plague, never 
found out before, — ^An Universal remedt for the 

Plague, — The Only true plagttb water,* — ^The 
RoTAL antidote agaiust all kinds of infection; and 

such a number more that I cannot reckon up : and if 



* FepyB sajB, under the date of July 19 : " Walked to Bedriffe, where 
I hear the sickneae is. and, indeed, it ia scattered almoet everywhere. 
M^ Lady Carteret did this day give me a bottle of Plague Water hom« 
with me.** — Diary, 
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I could, it would fill a book of themselYCS to set thciu 
down. 

Others set up bills to summon people to tbeir lodgings 
for directions and advice in the case of infection : these 
imd specious titles also, such as these : — 

An eminent Hi|jli-Dntch Physician, newly come over from Holland, 
where he resided during all the time of the great Plagae, last year, 
in Amsterdam, and cnred multitudes of people that actually had 
tbe Plague upon them. 

An Italian Gentlewoman, just arrived h:om Naples, having a choice 
Secret to prevent Infection, which she found out by her great 
experience, and did wondeitul cures with it in the late Pla^e 
there, wherein there died 20,000 in one day. 

Am ancient Gentlewoman having practised with great eucceis in the 
li^ Plague in this city, Anno 1636, gives her Advice only to the 
Female sex. To be spoken with, &c. 

Am experienced Physician, who has lonr studied the Doctrine of 
Antidotes against all sorts of poison and infection, has, after forty 
jeani* practice, anived to such sidll as may, with God's blessing,^ 
dbnect Persons how to prevent their being touched by any cont^^ 
gioos distemper whatsoever. He directs the Poor gratis. 

I take notice of these by way of specimen. I could 
give you two or three dozen of the like, and yet have 
abundance left behind. 'Tib sufficient from these to 
apprise any one of the humour of those times ; and how a 
set of thieves and pick-pockets not only robbed and 
dieated the poor people of their money, but poisoned 
ih^ bodies with odious and fatal preparations; some 
with mercury, and some with other things as bad, 
perfectly remote from the thing pretended to; and 
rather hurtful than serviceable to the body, in case an 
infection followed.* 

* It may not be unaccq^ytable to the reader to see a few offaer 
ezampleB of the quack advertisfflnents of that period: — ^for instance, 
in the ** Newes," Nob. 88 and 42 (May the 18tn and June the 15th) 
I the following : — 

Ckniitantine Bfaodocanaoeis, Grecian, hath, at a small price, that 
adnirable preservative against the Plague, wherewith Hippocrates, 
tlia Prince of aU Physiciana, piwserved the iiiiole land -of <9reece, 
te.,Ac To he had m London, next door to the Three Siinge Inn, 
in Southampton BuHdingB, near the Eisig^B Gate in Holbom. 
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I cannot omit a subtlety of one of those quack 
operators, with which he gulled the poor people to 
crowd about him, but did nothing for them without 
money. He had, it seems, added to his bills which he 
gave about the streets, this advertisement in capital 
letters, viz. — He gives advice to the poor for 

NOTHING. 

Abundance of poor people came to him accordingly, to 
whom he made a great many fine speeches, examined 
them of the state of their health, and of the constitution 
of their bodies, and told them many good things for them 
to do, which were of no great moment : but the issue and 
conclusion of all was, that he had a preparation which, if 
they took such a quantity of, every morning, he would 
pawn his life they should never have the Plague, — ^no, 
though they lived in the house with people that were 
infected. This made the people all resolve to have it ; 
but then the price of that was so much, I think 'twas 
half a crown. "But, sir," says one poor woman, "I am 

One Dr. Stephanus Chrysolitiis, a famous physician, lately arrived 
in these parts, having travelled in several conntries infected 
with the rla^ue, hath found by experience to be very beneficial 
(by the blessing: of God) for preventinf; the infection thereof, to 
eat Baisins of the Snn in the morning fasting, and Malaga Raisins, 
either baked or boiled : and this he £ith published for the Public 
good. 

In the " Intellifi^encer," No. 49 (June24th^, A preparation called 
Spiritus AnHloimoides, or an antidote against the rla^e, was ad- 
vertised as selling at Amen Comer, under the authority of the 
College of Physicians. 

In the " Necessary Directions " (cited before) issued by the College 
of Physicians in 1666, the following is announced as " The Ploffue- 
vxOer ofMathius or Aqua Eptdemiccif'* namely: — " Take the roots 
of Tormentil, Angelica, Peony, Zedoarie, Liquorish, Elecampane, of 
each half an ounce, the leaves of Sage, Scordium, Celandine, Rue, 
Rosemary, Wormwood, Ros Solis, Mu^wort, Burnet, Dragons, 
Scabious, Agrimony, Baum, Carduus, Betony, Centery th«j less, 
Marygold's leaves and flowers, of each one handful: Ijet them all 
be cut, bruised, and infused three days in eiff& pints of White- 
wine, in the month of May, and distilled." 
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a poor alms-woman, and am kept by the parish, and your 
bills say, you give the poor your help for nothing." " Ay, 
good woman." says the doctor, " so I do, as I published 
there : I give my advice to the poor for nothing, but not 
my physic ! " " Alas, sir," says she, " that is a snare laid 
for the poor then; for you give them your advice for 
nothing, that is to say, you advise them gratis, to buy 
your physic for their money, so does every shopkeeper 
with his wares." Here the woman began to give him ill 
words, and stood at his door all that day, telling her tale 
to all the people that came, till the doctor, finding she 
turned away his customers, was obliged to call her up 
stairs again, and give her his box of physic for nothing, — 
which, perhaps too, was good for nothing when she had U. 

But to return to the people, whose confusions fitted 
them to be imposed upon by all sorts of pretenders, and 
by every mountebank. There is no doubt but these 
quacking sorts of fellows raised great gains out of the 
miserable people ; for we daily found the crowds that ran 
after them were infinitely greater, and their doors were 
more thronged than those of Dr, Brooks, Dr. Upton, 
Dr. Hodges, Dr. Berwick, or any, though the most famous 
men of the time ; and I was told that some of them got 
five pounds a day by their physic* 

But there was still another madness beyond all this, 
which may serve to give an idea of the distracted humour 
of the poor people at that time ; and this was their fol- 
lowing a worse sort of deceivers than any of the above ; 

* One of the boldest attempts to profit by the credulity of the public 
during the occurrence of the Pla&^e, was made by James Angier, Esq., 
who seems to have actually obtained the sanction of the (Government 
in supj^rt of a scheme for Disinfectinf; Houses, said to have been tried 
at Fans, Lyons. Toulouse, and in other cities. See advertisement 
alleged to be published by order of Lord Arlington, Principal Secretary 
of State, in the « Newes," No. 60. 
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for these petty thieves onlj deluded them to pick their 
pockets, ajid get their monej, in which their wickedness, 
whatever it was, lay chiefly on the side of the deceiver's 
deceiving, not upon the deceived : — but in this part I am 
going to m«ition, it lay chiefly in the people deceived, or 
equally in botii ; and this was in wearing charms, philters, 
exorcisms, amulets, and I know not what preparations, ta 
fortify the body with them against the Plague ; as if the 
Plague was not the Hand of God, but a kind of possession 
of an Evil Spirit ; and that it was to be kept gS with 
crossings, signs of the fx>diac, papers tied up with so 
many knots, and certain words or figures written on them, 
as particularly the word abragadakra,* formed in 
triangle, or pyramid, thus : — 

ABBACADABRA 

ABRACADABR Others had the Jesuits' 

ABHACADAB Mark in a Cross : 

ABRACADA I H 

ABRACAD S 

ABRACA 

ABRAC Others nothing but this 

ABRA Mark, thus : 

ABR 
AB 
A 

I might spend a great deal of time in my exclamations 
against the follies^ and, indeed, wickedness of those things, 

* This myaterious word which, written aa above, was regarded as a 
talisman, or charm, of wonderful power, is said to nave been the name 
of a Syrian god; whose aid was considered to be invoked by the 
wearers of the amulet. It ori|pnated in the superstitions of & very 
r^note period, and was recommended as asi aniidote by Berenms Saoif 
monicus, a Homan Fhysiciaii, who lived in the early part of the thard 
century, in the reims of the emperors Severus and Cairaealla. Its 
efficacv was reputed to be most powerful in agues and other disorders 
«rf a febrile kind, and particularly af^ainst the fever called by the phy- 
sicians Hemitriiietts. 
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in a time of such danger, in a matter of such conse- 
quences as this of a National Infection. But my memo- 
randums of these things relate rather to take notice only 
of the fact, and mention only that it was so. How the 
poor people found the insufficiency of those things, and 
how many of them were afterwards carried away in the 
dead-carts, and thrown into the common graves of erery 
parish, with these hellish eharms and trumpery hanging 
about tiieir necks, remains to be spoken of as we go 
along. 

All this was the effect of the huny the people were in, 
after the first notion of the Plc^oe being at hand was 
among them ; and whidi may be said to be from about 
Michaelmas, 1664, but more particularly after the two 
jBien died in St. Giles's, in the beginning of December ; 
and again, after another alarm, in February : for when 
the Plague evidently ^Mread itself, they soon began to see 
the foUy of trusting to those unperforming creatures, who 
had gulled them of their mon^; and then their fears 
worked another way, namely, to amazement and stupidity, 
not knowing what course to take, nor what to do, either 
to help or relieve themselves ; but they ran about from 
one neighbour's house to another, and even in the streets 
from one door to another, with repeated cries of, '^ Lord 
hofoe mercy upon %L8y what shall toe do f" 

Indeed the poor people were to be pilied in one par- 
ticular thing, in which they had little or no relief, and 
wiiich I desire to mention with a serious awe and reflec- 
tion, which, perhaps, every one that reads this may not 
reBdi ; namely, that whereas Death now began not, as we 
nunf say^ to hover over every one's head only, but to look 
into their hoases and chambers, and stare m their faces ; 
tkKM^ there might be some stupidity and dulness of the 
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inind, and there was so, a great deal ; yet there was a 
great deal of just alarm, sounded in the very inmost soul, 
if I may so say^ of others. Many consciences were 
awakened ; many hard hearts melted into tears ; and 
many a penitent confession was made of crimes long con- 
cealed. It would have wounded the soul of any Christian 
to have heard the dying groans of many a despairing 
creature ; and none durst come near to comfort them. 
Many a robhery, many a murder, was then confessed 
aloud, and nobody surviving to record the accounts of it. 
People might be heard, even in the streets as we passed 
along, calling upon God for mercy, through Jesus Christ, 
and saying, " I have been a thief, — ^I have been an 
adulterer, — I have been a murderer," — and the like ; and 
none durst stop to make the least inquiry into such things, 
or to administer comfort to the poor creatures, that in the 
anguish both of soul and body thus cried out. Some of 
ministers did visit the sick at first, and for a little while, 
but it was not to be done ; it would have been present 
Death to have gone into some houses. The very buryers 
of the dead, who were the most hardened creatures in 
town, were sometimes beaten back, and so terrified that 
they durst not go into the houses where whole families 
were swept away together, and where the circumstances 
A^'ere more particularly horrible, as some were ; but this 
was, indeed, at the first heat of the distemper. 

Time inured them to it all ; and they ventured ever}'- 
where afterwards without hesitation, as I shall have 
occasion to mention at large hereafter. 

I am supposing now the Plague to be begun, as I have 
said, and that the Magistrates began to take the condition 
of the people into their serious consideration. What 
they did as to the regulation of inhabitants and of infected 
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families, I shall speak to by itself ; but as to the affair of 
health, it is proper to mention it here; that having seen 
the foolish humour of the people in running after quacks 
and mountebanks, wizards, and fortune-tellers (which 
they did as above, even to madness), the Lord Mayor, a 
very sober and religious gentleman, appointed Physicians 
and Surgeons for relief of the poor ; I mean, the diseased 
poor;* and, in particular, ordered the College of 
Physicians to public directions for cheap remedies for the 
poor, in all circumstances of the distemper.f This, 
indeed, was one of the most charitable and judicious 
things that could be done at that time ; for this drove the 
people from haunting the doors of every disperser of bills ; 
and from taking down blindly, and without consideration. 
Poison for Physic, and Death instead of Life. 

This Direction of the Physicians was done by a con- 
sultation of the whole College ; and, as it was particularly 
calculated for the use of the poor, and for cheap medicines, 
it was made public, so that everybody might see it ; and 
copies were given gratis to all that desired it. But as it is 
public, and to be seen on all occasions, I need not give the 
reader of this the trouble of it. 

I shall not be supposed to lessen the authority or capa- 

* The Lord Mayor here spoken of was Sir John Laweence, whom 
'Pope has eulogised, and whom the impressive language of Darwin has 
characterised as one who, 

" When CorUagionj with mepkitic breath, 
And toithered Famine wgeathe work ofDeaik, 

With food and faith, with medicine and with prayer, 
Raised the weak head, and stayed the parting ^igh, 
Or with new life relumed the swimming eye." 

Loves op the Plants, Canto II. 

f This is erroneous. The remedies suggested by the College of 
Physicians were drawn up (as stated in a previous note^ p. 12) under 
the orders of a Committee of Privy CounciL A copy of the " Direc- 
tions *' issued by the College, will be found in a " Collection of Scarce 
Pieces relating to the Plague,'' 8vo, 1721. 
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citj of the Physicians when I say that the yiolcnce of the 
Distemper, when it came to its extremity, was like the 
fire the next year. The fire which consumed what ihc 
Plague could not touch, defied all the application of 
remedies ; the fire-engines were hroken, the buckets 
thrown away, and the power of man was baffled and 
brought to an end : so the Plague defied all medicines ; 
the very Physicians were seized with it, with their pre- 
' servatives in their mouths 5 and men went about prescrib- 
ing to others, and telling them what to do, till the tokens 
were upon them, and they dropped down dead, destny^ed 
by that very enemy they directed others to oppose. This 
was the case of several Physicians, even some of them the 
most eminent,* and of several of the most skilful surgeons. 

* Dr. Hodges states, that there wanted not the help of very great and 
worthy persons who voluntarily contributed their assistance in the 
dangerous work of restraining; the progress of the infection ; and he 
enumerates the learned Dr. Gibson, Begins Professor at Cambridge ; 
Dr. Francis Glisson; Dr. Nathaniel Paget; Dr. Peter Berwick; Dri 
Humphrey Brookes, &c. Of those persons, he remarks, eight or nina 
fell in the attempt, among whom was Dr. Wm. Conyers, to whose 
goodness and humanity he bears the most honourable testimony. 

Among the other Physicians who suffered from the Plague, was Dr. 
Burnet, of Fenchurch Street. His dwelUng was one of ilae fbrst within 
the walls which was visited by the Infection. Pepys, under date of 
June 10th, thus mentions it : ^^ In the evening home to supper, and 
there, to my great trouble, hear that the Plague is come into the City 
(though it hath these three or four weeks, since its be^^inning, been 
wholly out of the City); but where should it begin but in my good 
friend and neighbour's, Dr. Bumet*s house, in Fenchurch Street, which 
in both points troubles me mightily.** On the following day he wrote: 
— ''I saw poor Dr. Burnet's door shut: but he hath, I hear, gained 
great goodwill among his neighbours ; for he discovered it himself first, 
and caused himself to be shut up of his own accord : which was very 
handsome." 

The goodwill here spok^i of was, unhappily, but of short continu- 
ance ; for a rumour became current that the Doctor had killed his ser- 
vant, and he therefore found it necessary to vindicate his character by 
a public notice, or placard, at the Eoyal Exchan;ie; a copy of which is 
here given from the " Intelligencer" No. 66, together with some intro- 
ductory remarks by the editor, Sir JEtoger L'Estrange. 

" I think it but an honest and necessary office," says the knight, "to 
make some mention of Dr. Burnet, M.D., whose house it has pleaaed 
Almighty God to visit with the PUgue ; and of that disease one of ld» 
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Abtmdance of quacks too died, who had the folly to trust 
to their own medicines which, they must needs be con- 
scious to themselves, were good for nothing; and who 
rather ought, like other sorts of thieves, to have ran away, 
sensible of their guilt, from the justice that they couM 
not but expect should punish them, as they knew they 
had deserved. 

Not that it is any derogation from the labour, or appli- 
cation of the Physicians, to say they fell in the common 
calamity : nor is it so intended by me ; it rather is to 
their praise, that they ventured their lives so far as even 
to lose th^aa in the service of mankind. They endeavoured 
to do good, and to save the lives of others ; but we were 
not to expect that the Physicians oould stop God's Judg- 
ments, or prevent a distemper, eminently armed from 
Heaven, from executing the errand it was sent about. 

Doubtless, the Physicians assisted many by their skill, 
and by their prudence and applications, to the saving of 

fierrants died: wherenpon a most tiBchristiaji and scandalous report 
was raised, that the said Doctor had murtiiered his man ; without any 
other irronnd in the irorld than the malice of the first contriver. Bat 
I find that yesterday this unhappy gentleman caused to be fixed upon 
the Boyal Exchange, London, his own yincUcation, in these Y«ry words 
followm}^ : — 

" * Whereas some person or persons have maliciously forged and 
published that abominable falsehood, viz., that I, Alex. £umet, of St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch, London, Dr. in Physic, did kill my servant, William 
Fasson, and was committed to Newgate for it, — I do, by these presents, 
upon the Boyal Exchange, London, post him or them for forgery who 
have invented and vented that wicked report : It being declared under 
the hand and seal of Mr. Naifa, Upton, Master of the Pesthotiee, Lobl- 
don, who searched the body oi the said Wm Passon, that he dyed of 
the Plague, and had a pestilential Bubo in his right groin and two 
blains in his right thigh— July 14^ 1666— Alex. Burnet, M.D.*" 

We may hope that this sufficed to arrest the calumny, and restore to 
the Doctor his good name. But akta I his days were already numbered, 
and neither detraction nor praise was of loni^ avail. " This day," says 
Pepys, under the date of August 25th, " I am told that Dr. Burnet, my 
Physician, is this morning dead of the Plague ; which is strange, his 
man dying so long ago, and his house this month open again. Kow 
himself dead I Poor wuortuxiate maa!** 
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their lives, and restonng their health ; but it is not lessen- 
ing their character, or their skill, to say, they could not 
cure those that had the tokens upon them, or those who 
were mortally infected before the Physicians were sent 
for, as was frequently the case. 

It remains to mention now what public measures were 
taken by the Magistrates for the general safety, and to 
prevent the spreading of the distemper when it first broke 
out. I shall have frequent occasion to speak of the pru- 
dence of the Magistrates, their charity, their vigilance for 
the poor, and for preserving good order, furnishing pro- 
visions, and the like, when the Plague was increased, as 
it afterwards was. But I am now upon the Order and 
Regulations they published for the government of infected 
families. 

I mentioned above, shutting of houses up ; and it is 
needful to say something particularly to that; for this 
part of the history of the Plague is very melancholy; 
hut the most grievom story must he told. 

About June, the Lord Mayor of London, and the coui-t 
of Aldermen, as I have said, began more particularly to 
concern themselves for the regulation of the City. 

The Justices of Peace for Middlesex, by direction of 
the Secretary of State, had begun to shut up houses in 
the parishes of St. Giles in the Fields, St. Martin, St. 
Clement Danes, &c., and it was with good success ; for 
in several streets where the Plague broke out, upon strict 
guarding the houses that were infected, and taking care 
to bury those that died immediately after they were known 
to be dead, the Plague ceased in those streets. It was 
also observed, that the Plague decreased sooner in those 
parishes, than it did in the parishes of Bishopsgate, 
Shoreditch, Aldgate, Whitechapel, Stepney, and others ; 
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the early care taken in that manner being a great means 
to the putting a check to it. 

This shutting up of houses was a method first taken, 
as I understand, in the Plague which happened in 1603 
at the coming of King James the First to the crown, and 
the power of shutting people up in their own houses was 
granted by Act of Parliament, entitled, — "An Act for 
the charitable Belief and Ordering of Persons infected 
with the Plague." On which Act of Parliament, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, 
founded the Orders they made at this time, and which 
took place the first of July, 1665, when the numbers 
infected within the City were but few, the last Bill for 
the ninety-seven parishes being but four; — and some 
bouses having been shut up in the City, and some people 
being removed to the Pest-house beyond Bunhill-fields, in 
the way to Islington;* I say, by these means, when 
there died near one thousand a-week in the whole, the 
number in the City waa but twenty-eight ; and the City 
was preserved more healthy in proportion, than any other 
place, all the time of the Lif ection. 

These Orders of my Lord Mayor's were published the 
latter end of June, and took place from the first of July, 
and were as follow, viz. :— 

Obbbbs conceived and published by the Lobd Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City op London, concerning the 
Infection of the Plague, 1665. 

'* Whereas in the Eei^ of onr late Sovereign, King James, of happy 
memory, an Act was made for the charitable Belief and ordering 
of persons infected with the Plague : whereby authority was given 
to Justices of the Peace, Mayors, Bailiffs, and olher head officers, 

* This Pest-house was situated on the spot now called Pest^hotue 
row (which was built about the year 1737), near the west end of St. 
Liike*8 Hospital, in Old Street It belonged to the Gity, and included 
Bumy tenements. 
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to appoint within their several limits, Examiners, Searchers^ 
Watchmen, Keepers, and Buriers, for the persons and places in- 
fected, and to minister unto them oaths for the performance of 
their offices. And the same Statute did also authorize the givinp: 
of other directions, as unto them for the present necessity should 
seem good in their discretions. It is now, upon special considera- 
tion, thought very expedient for preventing and avoiding of 
infection of sickness (if it shall eo please Almighty God)^ that 
these officers following be appointed, and these orders hereafter 
duly observed.** 

Examiners to he appointed in Every Parish, 

" First, it is thought requisite, and so ordered, that in every parish 
there be one, two, or more persoios of good sort and credit, chosen 
and appointed by the Alderman, his Deputy, and Common Council 
of every ward, bv the name of Examiners, to continue in that 
office the space of two months at least ; and if any fit person, so 
appointed, shall refuse to undertake the same, the said parties so 
refusing, to be committed to prison until they shall conform them- 
selves accordingly." 

The Examiner's Office, 

*' That these Examiners be sworn by the Aldermen, to inquire and 
learn from time to time what houses in every parish be visited, 
and what persons be sick, and of what diseases, as near as thej 
can inform themselves ; and upon doubt in that case, to command 
restraint of access, until it appear what the disease shall prore : 
and if they find any person sick of the infection, to give order to 
the Constable that the house be shut up; and if the Constable 
shall be found r«Biss en* n^ligeni^ to give present notice thfirecrf 
to the Alderman of the Ward." 

Waickmen, 

" That to every infected house there be appointed two Watchmen ; 
one for every day, and the other for the night; and that tkese 
Watchmen have a special care that no person go in or out of snch 
infected houses, whereof they have the charge, upon pain of 
severe punishment. And the said Watchmooi to do such forUier 
offices as the sick house shall need and require : and if the Watdi- 
man be sent upon any bnsinees, to lock up the honse, aad take tbe 
key with him ; and Uie Watchman by day to attend until ten c^ 
the clock at night ; and the Watchman by night until six in the 
morning." 



''That there be a special care to appoint Women-searcben in ererv 
parish, snch as are of honest reputation, and of the best sort ais 
can be got in this kind : and these to be sworn to make due search 
and true report to the utmost of their knowle<^e whether the 
persons wfaoee bodies they are af^Msnted to search, do die of the 
infection, or of what other diseases, as near as they can. Aad. 
tha^ the Physicians, who shall be appended for core and p im — . 
lion v>i the infection, do call before them the said SesEreiiaBi, wiko 
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are or sliall bo appointed for the sevwul parishes under their re- 
spective cares, to the end they may consider whether they are 
fitly qualified for that employment ; and change them from time 
to time, as they shall see cause, if they appear defective in their 
duties. 
** That no Searcher, during this time of Visitation, be permitted to 
use any public work or employment, or keep any shop or stall, or 
be employed as a laundress, or in any other common employment 
whatsoever." 

CMrur^ecms. 

*• For better assistance of the Searchers, for as much as there hath 
been heretofore great abuse in mis-reporting the disease, to the 
further spreading of the infection ; it is, therefore, ordered, that 
there be chosen and appointed able and discrete Chirurgeons, 
besides those that do already belong to the Pest-house ; amongst 
whom the City and liberties to be quartered as the places lie most 
apt and convenient ; and every of these to have one quarter for 
his limit ; and the said Chirurgeons in every of their limits to join 
with the Searchers for the view of the body, to the end there may 
be a true report made of the disease. 

" And further, that the said Chirurgeons shall visit and search such 
like persons as shall either send for them, or be named and directed 
unto them, by the Examiners of every parish, and inform them- 
selves of the disease of the said parties. 

" And, forasmuch as ihe said Chirurgeons axe to be sequestered from 
all other cures, ajod kept only to this disease of the infectioqi : it 
is ordered, that every oi the said ChirurgeMis shall have twelve- 
pence a body searched by them, to be paid out of the goods of the 
party searched, if he be able, or otherwise, by the parish." 

Nurse-heepers, 

" If any Nurse-keeper shall remove herself out of any infected house 
before twenty-eight days after the disease of any person dying of 
the infection, the house to which the said Kurse-keeper doth so 
remove herself shall be shut up until the said twenty-eight days 
be esqdred." 



Orders concerning infected Houses and Persons sick 
of the Plague. 

NoUce to be given of the Sickness. 

" The Master of every house, as soon as any one in his house com- 
plaineth either of botch, or purple, or swdling, in any part of his 
body, or falleth otherwise dangerously sic]^ without apparent 
cause of some other disease, shall give knowledge thereof to the 
Examiner of health, within two hovacB after the said sign shall 

ft* 
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Sequestration of the Sick, 

*' Ab soon as any man shall be found by this Examiner, Chimrgcon, 
or Searchert to be sick of the Flagne, he shall the same ni^ht be 
sequestered in the same house ; and in case he be so sequestered, 
then, though he afterwards die not, the house wherein he sickened 
shall be shut up for a month, after the use of the due Preservatives 
taken by the rest." 

Airing the Stuff, 

''For Sequestration of the goods and stuff of the infected, their 
bedding, and apparel, and hangings of chambers, must be well 
aired with fii'e, and such perfumes as are requisite within the in- 
fected house, before they be taken again to use: this to be done 
by tiie appointment of the Examiner." 

Shutting up of the House, 

* If any Person shall have visited any moo, known to be infected of 
the Plague, or entered willingly into any known infected House, 
being not allowed : the house wherein he inhabiteth shall be shut 
up for certain days by the Examiner*s directions." 

N<me to he removed out of Infected Houses^ hut^ ^c; 

* Item, That none be removed out of the house where he falleth sick 
of the infection, into any house. in the Oity (except it be to the 
Pest-house, or a tent, or unto some such house, which the owner 
of the said visited house holdeth in his own hands, and occupieth 
by his own servants,) and so as security be given to the parish, 
whither such remove is made that the attendance and char{2:e 
about the said visited persons shall be observed and charged in all 
the particularities before expressed, without any cost of that 
parish, to which any such remove shall happen to be made, and 
this remove to be done by night. And it shall be lawful to any 
person that hath two houses, to remove either his sound or his 
infected people to his spare house at his choice, so as if he send 
away first his sound, he not after send thither the sick, nor again 
unto the sick the sound. And that the same which he sendetl^ be 
for one week at the least shut up, and secluded from company, for 
fear of some infection, at the first not appearing." 

Burial of the Dead, 

*' That the Burial of the Dead by this Visitation be at most con- 
venient hours, always either before sun-rising, or after sun-setting, 
with the privity of the Church-wardens or Oonstables, and not 
otherwise; and that no neighbours nor friends be suffered to 
accompany the corpse to church, or to enter the house visited, 
upon pain of having his house shut up, or being imprisoned. 

'■^ And that no corpse dying of infection shall be buried, or remain in 
any church in time of common prayer, sermon, or lecture. And 
that no children be suffered at time of burial of any corpse in any 
church, church-yard, or borying-place, to come near the corpse^ 
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coffin, or grave. And that all the graves shall be at least six feet 
deep. 
"And further, all pnblic assemblies at other burials are to be for- 
borne during the continuance of this visitation." 

No Infected Stuff to he Uttered, 

"That no clothes, stuff, bedding, or garments, be suffered to be 
carried or conveyed out of any infected houses, and that the criers 
and carriers abroad of bedding or old apparel to be sold or pawned, 
be utterly prohibited and restrained ; and no brokers of bedding or 
old apparel be permitted to make any outward shew, or hang forth 
on their stalls, shopboards, or windows, towards any stree^ lane, 
common way, or passage, any old bedding or apparel to be sold, 
upon pain of imprisonment. And if any broker or other person 
shall buy any bedding, apparel, or other stuff, out of any infected 
house, within two months after the infection hath been there, his- 
house shall be shut up as infected, and so shall continue shut up 
twenty days at the least." 

No Person to he conveyed ovi of any Infected House. 

" If any Person visited do fortune, by negligent looking unto, or by 
any other means, to come, or be conveyed from a place infected, 
to any other place, the parish from whence such party hath come 
or been conveyed, upon notice thereof given, shall, at their charge, 
cause the said party so visited, and escaped, to be carried and 
brouglit back again by night, and the parties in this case offending 
to be punished at the direction of the Alderman of the Ward ; and 
the house of the receiver of such visited person to be shut up for 
twenty days." 

Every Visited House to he Marked* 

** That every house visited be marked with a Bed Cross of a foot 
long, in the middle of the door, evident to be seen, and with these 
usual printed words, that is to say, * Lord have mebcy upon us,* 
to be set close over the same Cross, there to continue until lawful 
opening of the same house. ^ 

Every Visited House to he Watched. 

•* That the Constables see every house shut up, and to be attended 
with "Watchmen, which may keep them in, and minister necessaries 
unto them at their own charges (if they be able), or at the common 
charge if they be unable : the shutting up to be for the space of 
four weeks after all be whole. . 

*That precise order be taken that the Searchers, Chirurgeons, 
Keepers, and Buryers, are not to pass the streets without holding 
a Red Rod, or Wand, of three foot in length, in their hands, open, 
and evident to be seen, and are not to go into any other house than 
into their own, or into that whereunto they are directed or sent 
for; but to forbear and abstain from company, especially when 
they have been lately used in any such business or attendance." 
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Inmates. 

" That where several Inmates ore in one and the same honse, ajid 
any person in that house happens to be infected, no other person 
or family of such house shall be suffered to remove him or them- 
selves without a certificate from the Examiners of health of that 
i)ari8h; or in default thereof, the house whither he or they so 
remove, shall be shut up as in case of Visitation." 

nackney Coacku, 

** That care be taken of Hackney-coachmen, that the^ may not (rr 
some of them have been observed to do), after carrymg oi infected 
persons to the Pest-house, and other places, be admitted to coimnon 
use, till their coaches be well aired, and have stood unemployed by 
the space of five or six days after such service.** 



Obdebs for cleansing, and keeping of the Streets sweet. 

The Streets to he kept dean. 

*' First, it is thought necessary, and so ordered, that every House- 
holder do cause the street to be daily pared before his door, and so 
to keep it clean swept all the week long." 

Thai Rakers take it from out the Souses, 

" That the sweeping and filth of houses be daily carried away by the 
Bakers, and that the Baker shall give notice of his comisg by the 
blowing of a horn, as hitherto hath been done.'* 

Laystalls to he made Jar off from the City, 

" That the Laystalls be removed as far as may be out of the city, 
and common passages, and that no Nightman or other be suffered 
to empty a vault into any garden near about the city." 

Care to he had of Unwholesome Fish or Flesh, and of Musty Com, 

*' That special care be taken that no stinking Fish, or unwholesomo 
Flesh, or musty Com, or other corrupt fruits, of what sort soever, 
be suffered to bo sold about the city, or any part of the same. 

" That the Brewers and Tippling-houses be looked unto, for musty 
and unwholesome casks. 

" That no hogs, dogs, or cats, or tame pigeons, or conies, be suffered 
to be kept within any part of the city, or any swine to be, or stray 
in the streets or lanes, but that such swine be impounded by the 
beadle, or any other of&cer, and the owner punished according to 
Act of Common-council, and that the dogs be killed by the dog- 
killers appointed for that purpose.** 

Obdebs concerning loose Persons and idle Assemblies. 

Beggars. 

^ Forasmuch as nothing is more complained of than the mnltitades 
of Bogues and wandering Beggars that swarm in eveiy place about 
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the city, being a great cause of the spreading of the infection, and 
yn)l not be avoided, notwithstanding any orders that have been 
given to the contary ; it is therefore now ordered, that such Con- 
stables, and others, whom this matter may any way concern, do 
take special care that no wandering Beggars be suffered in the 
streets of this city, in any fashion or manner whatsoever, upon tho 
penalty provided by the law, to be duly and severely executed 
upon them.*' 

Plays. 

^ That all Plays, Bear-baitings, Games, singing of Ballads, Buckler- 
play, or such like causes of Assemblies of People, be utterly pro- 
hibited, and the parties offending severely punished by every 
Alderman in his Ward.** 

FeaaUng Prohibited, 

^ That all public Feasting, and particularly by the Companies of this 
CSty, and Dinners at Taverns, Ale-houses, and other places of 
common Entertainment, be forborne till further order and allow- 
ance; and that the Money thereby spared, be preserved and 
employed for the benefit and relief of uie Poor visited with the 
infection." 

Tippling Homes* 

"That disorderly Tippling in Taverns, Ale-houses, Coffee-houses, 
and Cellars, be severely looked unto, as the common sin of this 
time, and greatest occasion of dispersing the Plague. And that no 
company or person be suffered to remain or come into any tavern, 
ale-house, or coffee-house, to drink, after nine of the clock in the 
evening, according to the ancient Law and Custom of this City, 
upon the penalties ordained in that behalf." 

"And for the better executicm of these Orders, and 
sucli other rules and directions as upon farther consider- 
ation shall be found needful ; it is ordered and enjoined, 
that the Aldermen, Deputies, and Common-council men, 
shall meet together weekly, once, twice, thrice, or oftener 
(as cause shall require), at some one general place 
accustomed in their respective Wards (being clear from 
infection of the Plague) to consult how the said Orders 
may be duly put in execution; not intending that any, 
dwelling in or near places infected, shall come to tho 
said Meetings whilst their coming may be doubtful. And 
the said Aldermen, and Deputies, and Common-council 
Inen, in their several Wards, may put in execution any 
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Other good Orders that by them at their said Meetings 
shall be conceived and devised, for preservation of His 
Majesty's subjects from the infection." 

Sir John Lawrence, Lord Mayor* 

Sir George Waterman, > ^j .m 
Sir Charles Doe, | ^''^''''df^' 

I need not say, that these orders extended only to such 
places as were within the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction : so 
it is requisite to observe, that the Justices of the Peace, 
within those parishes and places as were called the hamlets 
and out-parts, took the same method. As I remember, 
the orders for shutting up of houses did not take place 
so soon on our side, because, as I said before the Plague 
did not reach to these eastern parts of the town, at least, 
nor begin to be very violent, till the beginning of August. 
For example, the whole Bill, from the 11th to the 18th 
of July, was 1761, yet there died but seventy-one of the 
Plague in all those parishes we call the Tower-Hamlets; 
and they were as follow : — 

65 

and to the 76 

let of Aug. 79 

thus : 4 

4 
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14 




34 


bitepney 


33 


the next 
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AVliitechapel 
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St. Kath. Tower 


2 
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Trin. Minories 


1 




1 



\ 



71 145 228 

It was, indeed, coming on amain ; for the burials that 
same week, were in the next adjoining parishes thus : — 

St. Len. Shoreditch 64 the next week 84 to the let 110 
St. Bot. Bishopegate 65 prodigiously in- 105 of Aug. 116 
St. Giles, Orippl. 213 creased : as 421 thus : 554 

342 610 780 

This shutting up of houses was at first counted a very 
cruel and unchristian method, and the poor people so 
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confined made bitter lamentations.* Complaints of the 
severity of it were also daily brought to my Lord Mayor, 
of houses causelessly (and some maliciously) shut up. I 
cannot say, but upon inquiry, many that complained so 
loudly were found in a condition to be continued ; and 
others again, inspection being made upon the sick person, 
and the sickness not appearing infectious, or if uncertain, 
yet, on his being content to be carried to the Pest-house, 
were released. 

It is true, that the locking up the doors of people's 
houses, and setting a watchman there night and day, to 
prevent their stirring out, or any coming to them ; when, 
perhaps, the sound people in the family might have 
escaped, if they had been removed from the sick, looked 
very hard and cruel ; and many people perished in these 
miserable confinements, which it is reasonable to believe 
would not have been distempered if they had had liberty, 
though the Plague was in the house ; at which the people 
were very clamorous and uneasy at first, and several vio- 
lences were committed, and injuries offered to the men 
who were set to watch the houses so shut up : also several 
people broke out by force, in many places, as I shall 

• The practice of shutting up houses on account of the Plague, in 
1655, had probably advocates among the Faculty, or we may suppose 
it would not have been adopted. But Sir Jno. Coibatch, who, when the 
nation was alarmed on account of the Plague of Marseilles, published 
" A Scheme for Proper Methods to be taken should it please God to 
visit us with the Plague," in 1721, proposed the division of the Metro- 
polis into districts, and the establishinent of public infirmaries ; and 
" That families of substance, who have servants and all convenience 
for cleanliness and everything else, be left (when infected) in their own 
houses, and even then not shut up, only a mark to be set upon them. 
But IJiat it shall be death for an^ well person to come out of such 
house without a white wand in his hand, to warn all people that he 
belongs to an infected family," p. 14. — See also. Dr. Mead's "Discourse 
on the Plague," p. 35—37, and 66, 67.—" A Discourse of the Plague." 
By Geo. Pye. Part II. 1721, chap. ii. ; and a Tract intituled, " The 
Shutting up of Infected Houses, as it is practised in England, soberly 
debated : " 4to, 1666. 
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observe by-and-by. But it was a public good that justified 
the private mischief; and there was no obtaining the 
least mitigation by any application to magistrates, or 
government, at that time, at least that I heard of. This 
put the people upon all manner of stratagem, in order, if 
possible, to get out ; and it would fill a little volume to set 
down the arts used by the people of such houses to shut 
the eyes of the watchmen who were employed, to deceive 
them, and to escape or break out from them, in which 
frequent scuffles, and some mischief, happened ; of which, 
by itself. 

As I went along Houndsditch one morning, about eight 
o'clock, there was a great noise ; it is true, indeed^ there 
was not much crowd, because people were not very free to 
gather together, or to stay long together, when they were 
there, nor did I stay long there; but the outcry was 
loud enough to prompt my curiosity, and I called to 
one that looked out of a window, and asked what was the 
matter. 

A watchman, it seems, had been employed to keep his 
post at the door of a house which was infected, or said to 
be infected, and was shut up ; he had been there all night 
for two nights together, as he told his stoiy, and the day 
watchman had been there one day, and was now come 
to relieve him. All this while no noise had been heard 
in the house, no light had been seen ; they called for no- 
thing, sent him of no errands, which used to be the chief 
business of the watchman ; neither had they given him 
any disturbance, as he said, from the Monday afternoon, 
when he heai'd great ciying and screaming in the house, 
which, as he supposed, was occasioned by some of the 
family dying just at that time. It seems, the night before, 
the Dead-cart, as it was called, had be«A stopped there. 
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and a servant-maid had been brought down to the door 
dead, and the buryers or bearers, as they were called, put 
her into the cart, wrapped only in a green rug, and carried 
her away. 

The watchman had knocked at the door, it seems, when 
he heard that noise and crying, as above, and nobody an- 
swered a great while ; but at last one looked out and said, 
with an angry quick tone, and yet a kind of crying voice, 
or a voice of one that was crying, " What d^ye want, that ye 
make such a knocking V He answered, " I am the PFatch- 
man ! how do you do ? what is the matter ?" The person 
answered, " What is that to you ? Stop the Dead-cartJ^ 
This, it seems, was about one o'clock : soon after, as the 
fellow said, he stopped the Dead-cart, and then knocked 
again, but ncbody answered : he continued knocking, and 
the bellman called out several times, ^^ Briny out your 
D^flc?/ "—but nobody answered, till the man that drove 
the cart being called to other houses, would stay no longer, 
and drove away. 

The watchman knew not what to make of all this, so 
he let them alone till the Morning-man, or Day- watchman, 
as they called him, came to relieve him : giving him an 
account of the particulars, they knocked at the door a 
great while, but nobody answered ; and they observed that 
the window, or casement, at which the person had looked 
out who had answered before, continued open, being up 
two pair of stairs. 

Upon this, the two men, to satisfy their curiosity, got 
a long ladder, and one of them went up to the window, 
and looked into the room, where he saw a woman lying 
dead upon the floor, in a dismal manner, having no clothes 
on her but her shift ; but though he called aloud, and 
putting in his long staff, knocked hard on the floor, yet 
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nobody stirred or answered ; neither could he hear any 
noise in the house. 

He came down again, upon this, and acquainted his fel- 
low, who went up also, and finding it just so, they resolved 
to acquaint either the Lord Mayor or some other magis- 
trate of it, but did not offer to go in at the window. The 
magistrate, it seems, upon the information of the two men, 
ordered the house to be broken open, a constable and 
other persons being appointed to be present, that nothing 
might be plundered ; and accordingly it was so done, when 
nobody was found in the house but that young woman, 
who, having been infected, and past recovery, the rest 
had left her to die by herself, and were every one gone, 
having found some way to delude the watchman, and to 
get open the door, or get out at some back-door, or over 
the tops of the houses, so that he knew nothing of it; and 
as to those cries and shrieks which he heard, it was sup- 
posed they were the passionate cries of the family at the 
bitter parting which, to be sure, it was to them all, this 
being the sister to the mistress of the family. The man 
of the house, his wife, sevei*al children and servants, being 
all gone and fled, whether sick or sound, that I could 
never learn ; nor, indeed, did I make much inquiry after it. 

Many such escapes were made out of infected houses, 
as particularly, when the watchman was sent of some 
errand, for it was his business to go of any errand that 
the family sent him of, that is to say, for necessaries, 
such as food and physic; to fetch physicians, if they 
would come, or surgeons, or nurses, or to order the Dead- 
cart and the like ; but with this condition too, that when 
he went, he was to lock up the outer-door of the honse, 
and take the key away with him. To evade this, and 
cheat the watchmen, people got two or three keys made 
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to their locks ; or they found ways to tinscrew the locks, 
snch as were screwed on, and so take off the lock, being 
in the inside of the house, and while they sent away the 
watchman to the market, to the bake-house, or for one 
trifle or another, would open the door, and go out as often 
as they pleased. But this being found out, the officers 
afterwards had orders to padlock up the doors on the out- 
side, and place bolts on them as they thought fit. 

At another house, as I was informed, in the street next 
within Aldgate, a whole family was shut up and locked 
in, because the maid-servant was taken sick ; the master 
of the house had complained by his friends to the next 
Alderman, and to the Lord Mayor, and had consented to 
have the maid carried to the Pest-house, but was refused, 
8o the door was marked with a Bed Cross, a padlock on the 
outside, as above, and a watchman set to keep the door 
according to public order. 

After the master of the house found there was no 
remedy, but that he, his wife, and his children were to be 
locked up with this poor distempered servant, he called to 
the watchman, and told him he must go then and fetch a 
nurse for them, to attend this poor girl, for that it would 
be certain death to them all to oblige them to nurse her ; 
and told him plainly, that if he would not do this, the 
maid must perish either of the distemper, or be starved 
for want of food, for he was resolved none of his family 
should go near her, and she lay in the garret, f oi\r story 
high, where she could not cry out, or call to anybody for 
help. 

The watchman consented to that, and went and fetched 
a nurse, as he was appointed, and brought her to them 
the same evening. During this interval, the master of the 
house took his opportunity to break a large hole through 
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his sliop into a bulk or stall, wkere formerly a cobbler had 
sat, before or under his shop madow, but the tenant, as 
Inay be supposed, at such a dismal time as that, was dead 
or removed, and so he had the key in his own keeping. 
Having made his way into this stall, which he could not 
have done if the man had been at the door, the noise he 
was obliged to make being such as would have alarmed 
the watciiman; I say, having made his way into this 
stall, he sat still till the watchman returned with the 
nurse, and all the next day also ; but the night following 
having contrived to send the watchman of another trifling 
errand, which, as I take it, was to an apothecary's for a 
plaster for the maid, which he was to stay for the making 
up, or some other such errand that might secure his stay- 
ing some time ; in that time he conveyed himself and all 
his family out of the house, and left the nurse and the 
watchman to bury the poor wench; that is, throw her 
into the cart, and take care of the house. 

I could give a great many such stories as these, divert- 
ing enough, which, in the long course of that dismal year 
I met with, that is^ heard of, and which are very certain 
to be true, or very near the truth ; that is to say, true in 
the general, for no man could at such a time learn aU the 
particulars. There was, likewise, violence used with the 
watchman, as was reported, in abundance of places; and, 
I believe, that from the beginning of the visitation to the 
end, there were not less than eighteen or twenty of them 
killed, or so wounded as to be taken up for dead ; which 
was supposed to be done by the people in the infected 
houses which were shut up, and where they attempted to 
come out, and were opposed. 

Nor, indeed, could less be expected, for there were just 
f» many prisons in the town as there were houses shut 
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op; and as the people shut up, or imprisoned so, were 
guilty of no crime, only shut up because miserable, it was 
really the more intolerable to them. 

It had also this difference, that every prison, as we may 
call it, had but one jailor, and as he had the whole house 
to guard, and that many houses were so situated as that 
they had several ways out, some more, some less, and 
some into several streets ; it was impossible for one man 
so to guard all the passages as to prevent the escape of 
people made desperate by the fright of their circumstan- 
ces, by the resentment of their usage, or by the raging of 
the distemper itself; so that they would talk to the watch- 
man on one side of the house, while the family made their 
escape at another. 

For example, in Coleman-street there are abundance of 
alleys, as appears still : a house was shut up in that they 
call White's alley, and this house had a back window, not 
a door, into a court, which had a passage into Bell-alley ; 
a watchman was set by the constable at the door of this 
house, and there he stood, or his comrade, night and day, 
while the family went all away in the evening, out at that 
window into the court, and left the poor fellows warding 
and watching, for near a fortnight. 

Not far from the same place they blowcd up a watch- 
man with gunpowder, and burnt the poor fellow dread- 
fully, and while he made hideous cries, and nobody would 
venture to come near to help him, the whole family that 
were able to stir, got out at the windows, one story high : 
two that were left sick, calling out for help, care was 
taken to give them nurses to look after them; but the 
persons who fled were never found till after the Plague 
was abated, when they returned, but as nothing could be 
proved, so nothing could be done to them. 
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It is to be considered, too, that as these were prisons 
without bars and bolts, which our common prisons are 
furnished with, so the people let themselves down out of 
their windows, even in the face of the watchman, bring- 
ing swords or pistols in their hands, and threatening the 
poor wretch to shoot him, if he stirred, or called for help. 
In other cases, some had gardens, and walls, or pales, 
between them and their neighbours ; or yards ai^d back- 
houses: and these, by friendship and entreaties, would 
get leave to get over those walls or pales, and so go out at 
their neighbours' doors ; or by giving money to their ser- 
vants, get them to let them through in the night ; so that, 
in short, the shutting up of houses was in no wise to be 
depended upon, neither did it answer the end at all, serving 
more to make the people desperate, and to drive them to 
such extremities as that they would break out at all ad- 
ventures. 

And that which was still worse, those that did thus 
break out, spread the infection farther by their wandering 
about with the distemper upon them, in their desperate 
circumstances, than they would otherwise have done ; for 
whoever considers all the particulars in such cases must 
acknowledge, and we cannot doubt but the severity of 
those confinements made many people desperate, and made 
them run out of their houses at all hazards, and with the 
Plague visibly upon them, not knowing either whither to 
go, or what to do, or, indeed, what they did ; and many 
that did so were driven to dreadful exigencies and extre- 
mities, and perished in the streets or fields for mere want, 
or dropped down by the raging violence of the fever upon 
them. Others wandered into the country, and went for- 
ward any way as their desperation guided them, not know- 
ing whither they went or would go, till, faint and tired. 
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and not getting any relief (the houses and villages on the 
road refusing to admit them to lodge, whether infected or 
no,) they have perished by the road side, or gotten into 
barns and died there, none daring to come to them, or 
relieve them, though perhaps not infected, for nobody 
would believe them.* 

On the other hand, when the Plague at first seized a 
family, that is to say, when any one body of the family 
had gone out, and unwarily or otherwise catched the dis- 
temper, and brought it home, it was certainly known by 
the family before it was known to the officers, who, as you 
will see by the order, were appointed to examine into the 
circumstances of all sick persons, when they heard of their 
being sick. 

In this interval, between their being taken sick, and the 
examiner's coming, the master of the house had leisure 
and liberty to remove himself, or all his family, if he knew 
whither to go, and many did so ; but the great disaster 
was, that many did thus, after they were really infected 
themselves, and so carried the disease into the houses of 
those who were so hospitable as to receive them, which, 
it must be confessed, was very cruel and ungrateful. 

And this was, in part, the reason of the general notion, 

or scandal rather, which went about of the temper of 

people infected ; namely, that they did not take the least 

care, nor make any scruple of infecting others; though 

• A remarkable occurrence, bearing on this subject, is thus related 
in the " Newes," No. 79 :— " Dorchester, September 23rd. It is a pecu- 
liar blessing that this town continues yet free from any contagious 
disease ; and the Providence appears the greater in regard of so many 
persons that have come hither from infected places ; and, in truth, the 
care and vigilance of our magistrates have been great in providing a 
conveniency of houses and accommodation in the fields, for persons 
coming into these parts. Only this week, one coming from London 
died within a mile of this town, after four days' illness, supposed to be 
the Plague ; but the hovel wherein he lay being boarded over and under, 
a pit was d^ged, and both hovel and corpse were buried together.*' 
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I cannot say but th^e might be some truth in it too, but 
not so general as was reported. What natural reason 
could be given for so wicked a thing, at a time when 
thej might conclude themselves just going to appear at 
the bar of Divine Justice, I know not. I am very well 
satisfied that it cannot be reconciled to religion and prin- 
ciple, any more than it can be to generosity and humanity ; 
but I may speak of that again. 

I am speaking now of people made desperate by the 
apprehensions of their being shut up, and their breaking 
out by stratagem or force, either before or after they 
were shut up, whose misery was not lessened when they 
were out, but sadly increased. On the other hand, many 
that thus got away, had retreats to go to, and other 
houses, where they locked themselves up, and kept hid 
till the Plague was over ; and many families, foreseeing 
the approach of the distemper, laid up stores of provi- 
sions sufficient for their whole families, and shut them- 
selves up, and that so entirely, that they were neither 
seen nor heard of till the infection was quite ceased, and 
then came abroad sound and well. I might recollect 
several such as these, and give you the particulars of their 
management; for, doubtless, it was the most effectual 
secure step that could be taken for such whose circum- 
stances would not admit them to remove, or who had uot 
retreats abroad proper for the case; for, in being thus 
shut up, they were as if they had been a hundred miles 
off. Nor do I remember that any one of those families 
miscarried : among these, several Dutch merchants were 
particularly remarkable, who kept their houses like little 
garrisons besieged, suffering none to go in or out, or come 
near them ; particularly one in a court in Throckmorton 
street, whose house looked into Drapers'-garden. 
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But I come back to the case of families infected, and 
shut up by the Magistrates ; the misery of those families 
is not to be expressed, and it was generally in such houses 
that we heard the most dismal shrieks and outcries of the 
poor people, terrified and even frightened to death, by 
the sight of the condition of their dearest relations, and 
by the terror of being imprisoned as they were. 

I remember (and while I am writing this story, I think 
I hear the very sound of it) a certain lady had an only 
daughter, a young maiden about nineteen years old, and 
who was possessed of a very considerable fortune; they 
were only lodgers in the house where they were. The 
young woman, her mother, and the maid, had been abroad 
on some occasion, I do not remember what, for the house 
was not shut up ; but about two hours after they came 
home, the young lady complained she was not well ; in a 
quarter of an hour more she vomited, and had a violent 
pain in her head. " Pray God " says her mother, in a 
terrible fright, "my child has not the distemper!" The 
pain in her head increasing, her mother ordered the bed 
to be warmed, and resolved to put her to bed, and pre- 
pared to give her things to sweat, which was the ordinary 
remedy to be taken when the first apprehensions of the 
distemper began. 

While the bed was airing, the mother undressed the 
young woman, and just as she was laid down in bed, she, 
looking upon her body with a candle, immediately dis- 
covered the fatal Tokens on the inside of her thighs.* 

• In a conversation at a meeting of the "BjojiX Society, in March, 1666, 
Dr. Merret related, that he had been informed by Dr. Hodges (the 
author of the LoimologicL, who during the Plf^ue had officiated as ono 
of the City Physicians) that "the true pestilential spots, called the 
Tokens^ were a gangrenated flesh of a pyramidal figure, penetrating to 
the very bone, with its basis downward, altogether mortified and insen- 
sible, though a pin or any other sharp body were thrust into it ; and 
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Her motlier, not being able to contain herself, threw 
down her candle, and shrieked out in such a frightful 
manner, that it was enough to place horror upon the 
stoutest heart in the world ; nor was it one scream, or 
one cry; but the fright having seized her spirits, she 
fainted first, then recovered, then ran all over the house, 
up the stairs and down the stairs, like one distracted, and 
indeed, she really was distracted, and continued screeching 
and crying out for several hours, void of all sense, or at 
least government of her senses, and, as I was told, never 
came thoroughly to herself again. As to the young 
maiden, she was a dead corpse from that moment; for 
the gangrene which occasions the spots had spread 
[through] her whole body, and she died in less tha'n two 
hours; but still the mother continued crying out, not 
knowing anything more of her child, several hours after 
she was dead. It is so long ago that I am not certain ; 
but I think the mother never recovered, but died in tw^ 
or three weeks after.* 

This was an extraordinary case, and I am therefore the 
more particular in it, because I came so much to the 
knowledge of it ; but there were innumerable such like 
cases ; and it was seldom that the weekly bill came in, 
but there were two or three put in ^^ frighted^ that is^ 



(what the Doctor thought particularly remarkable) the next adjomii^ 
parts of the flesh, though not discoloured, yet mortified as well as th» 
discoloured ones." — ^Vide Birch's " Blstory of the Boyal Society,* voL 
ii. p. 76. 

* The numbers of those who died oi fright^ in six consecutive yean^ 
as recorded in the Bills of Mortality, were' as follows : — 

In 1664 1 In 1667 ; 7 

1665 23 1668 1 

1666 16 1669 1 

It may therefore be assumed that the calamities arising* from ib» 
Plague and Fire in 1665 and 1666, were the main causes of the great 
increase of deaths from fright in those years. 
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tihat may well be called, frighted to death. But besides 
those who were so frighted as to die upon the spot, there 
w^ere- great numbers frighted to other extremes, some 
frighted out of their senses, some out of their memory, 
and some out of their understanding : but I return to the 
shutting up of houses. 

As several people, I say, got out of their houses by 
stratagem after they were shut up, so others got out by 
bribing the watchmen, and giving them money to let 
them go privately out in the night. I must confess, I 
thought it at that time the most innocent corruption, or 
bribery, that any man could be guilty of ; and therefore 
could not but pity the poor men, and think it was hard 
when three of those watchmen were publicly whipped 
through the streets for suffering people to go out of the 
bouses shut up. 

But notwithstanding that severity, money prevailed 
with the poor men, and many families found means to 
make sallies out, and escape that way, after they had 
been shut up : but these were generally such as had some 
places to retire to ; and though there was no easy passing 
the roads any whither, after the first of August, yet there 
were many ways of retreat, and particularly, as I hinted, 
some got tents, and set them up in the fields, carrying 
beds, or straw, to lie on, and provisions to eat, and so 
lived in them as hermits in a cell ; for nobody would 
venture to come near them, and several stories were told 
of such; some comical, some tragical; some, who lived 
like wandering pilgrims in the deserts, escaped by making 
themselves exiles in such a manner as is scarce to be 
credited, and who yet enjoyed more liberty than was to 
' be expected in such cases. 

I have by me a story of two brothers and their kinsman, 
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who, being single men, but that had stayed in the city too 
long to get away, and, indeed, not knowing where to go 
to have any retreat, nor having wherewith to travel far, 
took a course for their own preservation, which, though 
in itself at first desperate, yet was so natural, that it may 
be wondered that no more did so at that time. They 
were but of mean condition, and yet not so very poor as 
that they could not furnish themselves with some little 
conveniences, such as might serve to keep life and soul 
together; and finding the distemper increasing in a 
terrible manner, they resolved to shift as well as they 
could, and to be gone. 

One of them had been a soldier in the late wars, and 
before that in the Low Countries ; and having been bred 
to no particular employment but arms, and besides, being 
wounded, and not able to work very hard, had for some 
time been emj^loyed at a baker's of sea-biscuit in Wapping. 

The brother of this man was a seaman too, but some- 
how or other, had been hurt of one leg, that he could not 
go to sea, but had worked for his living at a sail-maker's 
in "Wapping, or thereabouts ; and, being a good husband, 
had laid up some money, and was the richest of the three. 

The third man was a joiner or carpenter by trade, a 
handy fellow ; and he had no wealth but his basket of 
tools, with the help of which he could at any time get his 
living, such a time as this excepted, wherever he went ; 
and he lived near Shadwell. 

They all lived in Stepney parish, which, as I have said, 
being the last that was infected, or at least violently, they 
stayed there till they evidently saw the Plague was abat- 
ing at the west part of the town, and coming towards the 
east, where they lived. 

The story of those three men, if the reader will be con- 
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tent to have me give it in their own pei^ons, without 
taking npon me to either vouch the particulars, or answer 
for any mistakes, I shall give as distinctly as I can, believ- 
ing the history will be a very good pattern for any poor 
man to follow, in case the like public desolation should 
happen here;* and if there may be no such occasion, 
which God of his infinite mercy grant us, still the story 
may have its uses so many ways as that it will, I hope, 
never be said, that the relating has been improfitable. 

I say all this previous to the history, having yet, for 
the present, much more to say before I quit my own 
part. 

I went all the first part of the time freely about the 
streets, though not so freely as to run myself into appar- 
ent danger, except when they dug the great pit in the 
churchyard of our parish of Aldgate; a terrible pit it 
was, and I could not resist my curiosity to go and see it ; 
as near as I may judge, it was about forty feet in length, and 
about fifteen or sixteen feet broad ; and at the time I first 
looked at it, about nine feet deep ; but it was said they 
dug it near twenty feet deep afterwards, in one part of it, 
till they could go no deeper for the water : for they had, 
it seems, dug several large pits before this; for though 
the Plague was long a coming to our parish, yet, when it 
did come, there was no parish in or about London where 
it raged with such violence as in the two parishes of 
Aldgate and AVhitechapel. 

They had dug several pits in another ground, when the 
distemper began to spread in our parish, and especial 
when the dead-carts began to go about, which was not in 

* This evidently alludes to the period at which De Foe oompiled 
these ** Memoirs," namely, about 1721, when the direful ravages of tho 
Plague at Marseilles had excited a general alarm. 
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our parisli till the beginning of August. Into these pits 
they had put perhaps fifty or sixty bodies each ; then they 
made larger holes, wherein they buried all that the cart 
brought in a week, which, by the middle to the end of 
August, came to from 200 to 400 a week; and they 
could not well dig them larger, because of the order of 
the magistrates, confining them to leave no bodies within 
six feet of the surface; and the water coming on, at 
about seventeen or eighteen feet, they could not well, I 
say, put more in one pit ; but now, at the beginning of 
September, the Plague raging in a dreadful manner, and 
the number of burials in our parish increasing to more 
than was ever buried in any parish about London of no 
larger extent, they ordered this dreadful gulf to be dug, 
for such it was, rather than a pit. 

They had supposed this pit would have supplied them 
for a month or more, when they dug it, and some blamed 
the church-wardens for suffering such a frightful thing, 
telling them they were making preparations to bury the 
whole parish, and the like; but time made it appear, the 
church-wardens knew the condition of the parish better 
than they did; for the pit being finished the dth of 
September, I think they began to bury in it the 6th, and 
by the 20th, which was just two weeks, they had thrown 
into it 1114 bodies, when they were obliged to fill it up, 
the bodies being then come to lie within six feet of the 
surface. I doubt not but there may be some ancient 
persons alive in the parish who can justify the fact of 
this, and are able to shew even in what part of the 
church-yard the pit lay better than I can ; the mark of it, 
also, was many years to be seen in the church-yard, on 
the surface lying in length parallel with the passage which 
goes by the west wall of the church-yard, out of Hounds- 
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ditcli, and turns east again into Whitechapel, coming out 
near the Three Nuns Inn. 

It was about the 10th of September, that my curiosity 
led or, rather drove, me to go and see this pit again, when 
there had been near 400 people buried in it ; and I was 
not content to see it in the day-time, as I had done before, 
for then there would have been nothing to have been seen 
but the loose earth; for all the bodies that were thrown in 
were immediately covered with earth, by those they called 
the buryers, which at other times were called bearers; 
but I resolved to go in the night and see some of them 
thrown in. 

There was a strict order to prevent people coming to 
those pits, and that was only to prevent infection; but 
after some time that order was more necessary; for people 
that were infected, and near their end, and delirious also, 
would run to those pits, wrapped in blankets or rugs, and 
throw themselves in, and, as they said, bury themselves. 
I cannot say that the officers suffered any willingly to lie 
there ; but I have heard, that in a great pit in Finsbury,^ 
in the parish of Cripplegate, it lying open then to the 
fields, for it was not then walled about, they came and 
threw themselves in, and expired there before they threw 
any earth upon them : and that when they came to bury 
others, and found them there, they were quite dead, 
though not cold. 

This may serve a little to describe the dreadful condition 
of that day, though it is impossible to say anything that is 

• The Finsbury pit is thus alluded to by Pepys, under tho date of 
August 30th. — ^*I went forth and walked towards Moorfields to seo 
(God forgive my presumption !) whether I could see any dead corpse 
going to the graye; but, as God would have it, did not. But Lord! 
how everybody looks, and discourses in the street of death, and nothing 
else, and few people going up and down, that tho town is like a place 
distressed and forsaken.** 
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able to give a tnie idea of it to those who did not see it, 
other than this, that it was indeed very^ very^ very dread- 
ful, and such as no tongue can express! 

I got admittance into the church-yard by being acquaial- 
<d with the sexton who attended, who, though he did 
not refuse me at all, yet earnestly persuaded me x\<^ to 
go; telling me very seriously, for he was a good, religious, 
and sensible man, that it was, indeed, their business ^nd 
duty to venture and to run all hazards, and that in it th«y 
might hope to be preserved ; but that I had no apparent 
call to it but my own curiosity, which he said he believed 
I would not pretend was sufficient to justify my running 
that hazard. I told him I had been pressed in my mind 
to go, and that perhaps it might be an instructing sig^t 
that might not be without its uses. ^^Nay^* says the 
good man, " if you unll venture tqxm that SQore^ name qf 
God go in; foVf depend vpon it^ HmU he a sermon to you^ it 
may be the best that ever you heard in your Ufep It is a 
speaking sight," says hei ^^ cmd ha9 a voice with it^ ami a 
loud one, to call ta to repentance ;*' and with thajtji^opeii- 
ed the door, and said, " Oo^ if you wHU* 

His discourse had shocked my resolution a little, and I 
stood wavering for a good while, but just at that interval 
I saw two links come over from, the end of the Minories, 
and heard the bellman, and th^n appeared a dead-cart, 
as they called it, comiog over the streets, so I could no 
longer resist my desire of seeing it, and went in. There 
was nobody, as I could perceive at first, in the churdi- 
yard, or going into it, but the buryers and the fellow that 
drove the cart, or rather led the horse and cart ; but when 
they came up to the pit, they saw a man go to and again, 
muffled up in a brown cloak, and making motions with 
his hands under his cloak, as if he was in a great agony, 
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and the buryers immediately gathered about him, suppos- 
izig he was one of those poor delirious or desperate crea* 
tares that used to pretend^ as I have said, to buiy them- 
selves ! He said nothing as he walked about, but two or 
three times groaned very deeply and loud, and sighed as 
he would break his heart- 
When the buryers came up to him, they soon found he 
wad neither a person infected and desperate, as I have ob- 
served above, nor a person distempered in mind, Imt one 
oppressed with a dreadful weight of grief indeed, having 
his wife and several of his children, all in the cart that 
usas just come in with him, and he followed in an agony 
and excess of sorrow. He mourned heartOy, as it was 
easy to see ; but with a kind of masculine grief that could 
aot give itself vent by tears, and calmly desiring the bury- 
ors to let him alone, said he would only see the bodies 
thrown in and go away, so they left importuning him ; 
but no sooner was the cart turned round, and the bodies 
diot into the pit promiscuously, which was a surprise 
to him, for he at least expected they would have been 
decently laid in, though, indeed, he was afterwards con- 
vinced that was impracticable; I say, no sooner did he see 
the sight, but he cried out aloud, unable to contain himi- 
self. I could not hear what he said, but he went back- 
ward two or three steps, and fell down in a swoon ; the 
buryers ran to him, and took him up, and in a little while 
he came to himself, and they led him away to the Pye- 
tavem, over-against the end of Houndsditch^* where, it 
seems, the man was known, and where they took care of 
him. He looked into the pit again as he went away, but 

* The Pve Tayem, or, as it is now called, the Crown and Magpie, 
still exists m Aldgate High-street;— the Three Nuns Inn (mentioned 
in p. 81) is likewise vet remaining, has a great bneiaess, and is muoh 
frequented by trayeliers from the eastern counties. 
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the buryers had covered the bodies so immediatelj with 
throwing in the earth, that though there was light enough, 
for there were lanterns with candles in them, placed all 
night round the sides of the pit upon the heaps of earth, 
seven or eight, or perhaps more, yet nothing could be 
seen. 

This was a mournful scene, indeed, and affected me 
almost as much as the rest, but the other was awful and 
full of terror. The cart had in it sixteen or seventeen 
bodies ; some were wrapped up in linen sheets, some in 
rugs, some little other than naked, or so loose, that what 
covering they had fell from them, in the shooting out of 
the cart, and they fell quite naked among the rest ; but 
the matter was not much to them, or the indecency much 
to any one else, seeing they were all dead, and were to be 
huddled together into the common Grave of Mankind, as 
we may call it, for here was no difference made, but poor 
and rich went together. There was no other way of 
burials, neither was it possible there should, for coffins 
were not to be had for the prodigious numbers that fell in 
such a calamity as this. 

It was reported, by way of scandal upon the buiyersy 
that if any corpse was delivered to them decently wound 
up, as we called it then, in a winding sheet, tied over the 
head and feet, which some did, and which was generally 
of good linen ; I say, it was reported, that the buryers 
were so wicked as to strip them in the cart, and carry 
them quite naked to the ground ; but as I cannot easily 
credit anything so vile among Christians, and at a time so 
filled with terrors as that was, I can only relate it, and 
leave it undetermined. 

Innumerable stories also went about of the cruel beha- 
viours and practices of nurses, who tended the sick, and 
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of their hastening on the fate of those they tended in their 
sickness, but I shall say more of this in its place. 

I was indeed shocked with this sight ; it almost over- 
whelmed me, and I went away with my heart most 
afflicted and full of afflicting thoughts, such as I cannot 
describe. Just at my going out of the church-yard, and 
turning up the street towards my own house, I saw 
another cart with links and a bellman going before, 
coming out of Harrow-alley, in the Butcher-row, on the 
other side of the way, and being, as I perceived, very 
full of dead bodies, it went directly over the street also 
towards the church. I stood awhile, but I had no stomach 
to go back again to see the same dismal scene over again, 
so I went directly home, where I could not but consider, 
with thankfulness, the risk I had run, believing I had 
gotten no injury, as, indeed, I had not. 

Here the poor unhappy gentleman's grief came into my 
head again, and, indeed, I could not but shed tears in the 
reflection upon it, perhaps more than he did himself ; but 
his case lay so heavy upon my mind, that I could not 
prevail with myself, but that I must go out again into the 
street, and go to the Pye-tavern. resolving to inquire 
what became of him. 

It was by this time one o'clock in the morning, and yet 
the poor gentleman was there; the truth was, the people 
of the house knowing him, had entertained him, and kept 
him there all the night, notwithstanding the danger of 
being infected by him, though it appeared the man was 
perfectly sound himself. 

It is with regret, that I take notice of this tavern : the 
people were civil, mannerly, and an obliging sort of folks 
enough, and had tiU this time kept their house open, and 
their trade going on, though not so very publicly as 
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formerly ; but there was a dreadful set of fellows that 
used their house, and who, in the middle of all this horror, 
met there every night, and behaved with all the revelling 
and roaring extravagancies, as is usual for such people tt> 
do at other tiiiies, and, indeed, to such an offensive degree, 
that the very master and mistress of the hoase grew first 
ashamed, and then terrified at them. 

They sat generally in a room next the street ; and as 
they always kept late hours, so when the dead-cart came 
across the street end to go into Houndsditch, which was 
in view of the Tavern windows, they would frequently 
open the windows as soon as they heard the bell, and look 
out at them ; and as they might often hear sad lamenta- 
tions of people in the streets, or at their windows, as thie 
cai*ts went along, they would make their impudent mocks 
and jeers at them, especially if they heard the poor 
people call upon God to have mercy upon them, as many 
would do at those times in their ordinary passing along 
the streets. 

These gentlemen being something disturbed with the 
clutter of bringing the poor gentleman into the house, as 
above, were first angry, and very high with the master of 
the house, for suffering such a fellow, as they called him, 
to be brought out of the grave into their house; but 
being answered, that the man was a neighbour, and that 
he was sound, but overwhelmed with the calamity of his 
family, and the like, they turned their anger into ridicul- 
ing the man, and his sorrow for his wife and children ; 
taunting him with want of courage to leap into the great 
pit, and go to heaven, as they jeeringly expressed it, along 
with them; adding some very profane, and even blas- 
phemous expressions. 

They were at this vite work when I came back to the 
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house ; and as far as I could see, though the man sat still, 
mate, and disconsolate, and their affronts could not diveirt 
hiB sorrow, yet he was both grieved and off^ided at thdr 
disGOHrse. Upon this I gently reproved them, being wqU 
eaoogh acquainted with th^ characters, and not unknown 
in person to two of than. 

Th^ immediately fell upon me with ill language and 
oaths ; asked me what I did out of my grave, at such a 
time when so many JumesUr men were carried into the 
church-yard? and why I was not at home, saying my 
prayers, against the dead-cart came for met and the like. 

I was indeed astonished at the impudence of the men, 
tiiough not at all discomposed at their treatment of me ; 
however, I kept my temper. I told them, that though I 
defied them, or any man in the world, to tax me with any 
daikones^^je^ I acknowledged, that in this teirible Judg- 
ment of God, many better than I were swept away, and 
carried to their grave; but to answo* their question 
directly, the case was, that I was mereifnlly preserved by 
tlmt great God, v^ose name they had Uasphemed and 
taken in vain, by cursing and sweating in a dreadful 
manner ; and that I believed I was preserved in particu- 
lar (among other ends of his goodness), that I might 
reprove lliem for their audacious boldness, in behaving in 
such a manner, and in such an awful time as this was ; 
especially, for their jeering and mocking at an honest 
gentleman, and a ndghbour, for some of them ^ew him, 
who they saw was overwhelmed with sorrow, for the 
breaches which it had pleased €rod to make upon his 
family. 

I cannot call exactly to mind the hellish abominable 
mllery, which was the return they made to that talk of 
mine, being provoked, it seems, that I was not at aU afraid 
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to be free with them ; nor, if I could remember, would I 
fill my account with any of the words, the horrid oaths, 
curses, and vile expressions, such as, at that time of the 
day, even the worst and ordinariest people in the street 
would not use ; — for except such hardened creatures as 
these, the most wicked wretches that could be found, had 
at that time some terror upon their minds of the Hand of 
that Power which could thus, in a moment, destroy them. 

But that which was the worst in all their devilish lan- 
guage was, that they were not afraid to blaspheme God, 
and talk atheistically ; making a jest at my calling the 
Plague the Hand of God, mocking, and even laughing at 
the word Judgment, as if the providence of God had no 
concern in the inflicting such a desolating stroke ; and that 
the people calling upon God, as they saw the carts carry- 
ing away the dead bodies, was all enthusiastic, absurd, and 
impertinent. 

I made them some reply, such as I thought proper, but 
which I found was so far from putting a check to their 
horrid way of speaking, that it made them rail the more ; 
so that I confess it filled me with horror and a kind of 
rage, and I came away, as I told them, lest the hand of 
that Judgment which had visited the whole city should 
glorify his vengeance upon them, and all that were near 
them. 

They received all reproof with the utmost contempt, 
and made the greatest mockery that was possible for them 
to do at me, giving me all the opprobrious insolent scoffs 
that they could think of, for preaching to them, as they 
called it, which indeed grieved me rather than angered me; 
and I went away, blessing God, however, in my mind, 
that I had not spared them, though they had insulted me 
so much. 
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They contiDued this wretched course three or four days 
after this, continually mocking and jeering at all that 
showed themselves religious or serious, or that were in any 
way touched with the sense of the terrible Judgment of 
God upon us, and I was informed they flouted in the same 
manner at the good people who, notwithstanding the con- 
tagion, met at the church, fasted, and prayed to God to 
remove his hand from them. 

I say, they continued this dreadful course three or four 
days, I thhik it was no morej when one of them, particu- 
larly he who asked the poor gentleman ^^ what he did out 
of his grave f^^ was struck from Heaven with the Plague, 
and died in a most deplorable manner ; and, in a word, 
they were every one of them carried into the great Pit, 
which I have mentioned above, before it was quite filled 
up, which was not above a fortnight, or thereabout. 

These men were guilty of many extravagances, such as 
one would think human nature should have trembled at 
the thoughts of, at such a time of general terror as was 
then upon us ; and particularly scoffing and mocking at 
every thing which they happened to see that was religious 
among the people, especially at their thronging zealously 
to the place of public worship, to implore mercy from 
Heaven in such a time of distress ; and this tavern, where 
they held their club, being within view of the church door, 
they had the more particular occasion for their atheistical 
profane mirth. 

But this began to abate a little with them before the 
accident, which I have related, happened ; for the infec- 
tion increased so violently at this part of the town now, 
that people began to be afraid to come to the church, at 
least such numbers did not resort thither as .was usual : 
many of the clergymen likewise were dead, and others gone 
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into tbe countcy ; for it reallj required a i^teadj courage, 
and a 'strong faith, for a Inan, not only to venture being 
in town at sucli a time as this, but likewise to venture to 
come to church and perform the office of a minster to a 
congregation, of whom he had reason to believe many of 
them were actually infected with the Plague, and to do this 
every day, or twice a day, as in some places was done. 

It is true, the people showed an extraordinary zeal in 
these religious exercises, and as the church doors were 
always open, people would go in single at all times, 
whether the minister was officiating or no, and locking 
themselves into separate pews, would be praying to Grod 
with great fervency and devotion. 

Others assembled at meeting-houses, every one as their 
different opinions in such things guided, but all were pro- 
miscuously the subject of these men's drollery, especially 
at the beginning of the visitation. 

It seems they had been checked for their open insulting 
religion in this manner, by several good people of every 
persuasion, and that, and the violent raging of the infec- 
tion, I suppose, was the occasion that they had abated 
much of their rudeness for some time before, and were 
only roused by the spirit of ribaldry and atheism at the 
clamour which was made when the gentleman was first 
brought in there, and, perhaps, were agitated by the same 
devil when I took upon me to reprove them ; though I 
did it at first with all the calmness, temper, and good 
manners that I could, which, for a while, they insulted 
me the more for, thinking it had been in fear of their 
resentment, though afterwards they found the contrary. 

I went home indeed, grieved and afflicted in my mind, 
at the abominable wickedness of those men, not doubting, 
however, that they would be made dreadful examples of 
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Gk>d's justice : for I looked upon tbis dismal time to be a 
parfciciilar season of divine Tengeance, and tbat Grod would, 
on tbis occflttion, single out tbe pix^r objects of bis dis- 
pleasure, in a more especial and remarkable manner tban 
tat onotber time ; and tbat, tbougb I did belieye tbat many 
^ood people would, and did, fall in tbe cofmmon calami^, 
'find tbat it was no certain !rule to judge of tbe eternal 
state of any one, by tbeii* being distinguisbed in sucb a 
time of general destruction, neitber one way or otber; 
yet, I say, it could not but seem reasonable to bclieye, 
that Gt>d would not tbink fit to spare by bis mercy sucb 
open declared enemies, tbat sbould insult bis name and 
being, defy bis yengeauce, and mock at bis worsbip and 
worsbippers, at sucb a time ; — ^no, not tbougb bis mercy 
had thought fit to bear with, and spare them at otber 
times : tbat tbis was a day of Tisitation, a day of God's 
anger ; and those words came into my thought, — Jer. v. 9. 
*^ Shall I not visit for these things^ scnth the Lardy and ^all 
not my sovl he avenged of such a nation as this f " 

These things, I say, lay upon my mind ; and I went 
home very much grieved and oppressed with the horror of 
these men's wickedness, and to tbink that anything could 
be so vile, so hardened, and so notoriously wicked, as to 
insult God and his servants, and his worship, in snch a 
manner, and at such a time as this was ; when he had, as 
it were, his sword drawn in his hand, on purpose to take 
vengeance, not on them only, but on the whole nation. 

I bad, indeed, been in some passion at first with them, 
though it was really raised, not by any acffront they had 
offered me personally, but by the horror their blasphem- 
ing tongues filled me with ; however, I was doubtful in my 
thoughts, whether the resentment I retained was not aft 
upon my own private acootittt, for they had given n^ it 
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great deal of iU language too, I mean personally; but 
after some pause, and having a weight of grief upon my 
mind, I retired myself, as soon as I came home, for I slept 
not that night ; and giving God most humble thanks for 
my preservation in the imminent danger I had been in, I 
set my mind seriously, and with the utmost earnestness, 
to pray for those desperate wretches, that God would 
pardon them, open their eyes, and effectually humble them. 

By this, I not only did my duty, namely, to pray for 
those who despitefully used me, but I fully tried my own 
heart, to my full satisfaction, that it was not filled with 
any spirit of resentment, as they had offended me in 
particular ; and I humbly recommend the method to all 
those that would know, or be certain, how to distinguish 
between their real zeal for the honour of God, and the 
effects of their private passions and resentment. 

But I must go back here to the particular incidents 
which occur to my thoughts of the time of the visitation, 
and particularly to the time of their shutting up houses, 
in the first part of the sickness ; for before the sickness 
was come to its height, people had more room to make 
their observations than they had afterward ; but when it 
was in the extremity, thei*e was no such thing as com- 
munication with one another, as before. 

Dunng-the shutting up of houses, as I have said, some 
violence was offered to the watchmen; as to soldiers, 
there were none to be found ; the few Guards which the 
King then had, which were nothing like the number 
entertained since, were dispersed, either at Oxford with 
the court, or in quarters in the remoter parts of the 
country; small detachments excepted, who did duty at 
the Tower, and at Whitehall, and these but very few ; 
neither am I positive that there was any other guard at 
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the Tower, tlian the Warders, as thej call them, who 
stand at the gate with gowns and caps, the same as the 
Yeomen of the Guard ; except the ordinary gunners, who 
were twenty-four, and the officers appointed to look after 
the magazine, who were called armourers : as to trained 
bands, there was no possibility of raising any ; neither if 
the Lieutenancy, either of London or Middlesex, had 
ordered the drums to beat for the Militia, would any of 
the companies, I beUeve, have drawn together, whatever 
risk they had run. 

This made the watchmen be the less regarded, and 
perhaps occasioned the greater violence to be used against 
them. I mention it on this score, to observe that the 
setting watchmen thus to keep the people in, was, first of 
all, not effectual, but that the people broke out, whether 
by force or by stratagem, even almost as often as they 
pleased ; and secondly, that those that did thus break out, 
were generally people infected, who, in their desperation, 
running about from one place to another, valued not who 
they injured, and which, perhaps, as I have said, might 
give birth to the report, that it was natural to the infected 
people to desire to infect others ; which report was really 
false. 

And I know it so well, and in so many several cases, 
that I could give several relations of good, pious, and 
religious people, who, when they have had the distemper, 
have been so far from being forward to infect others, 
that they have forbid their own family to come near them, 
in hopes of their being preserved; and have even died 
without seeing their nearest relations, lest they should be 
instrumental to give them the distemper, and infect or 
endanger them. If then there were cases wherein the 
infected people were careless of the injury they did to 
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others, this was certainly one of them, (if not the chief,) 
namely, -when people, wha had the distemper, had broken 
out from houses which were so shut up, and having been 
driven to extrwnities f or provision, or for entertainment, 
had endeavoured to jconceal^eir condition, and have been 
thereby instrumental, involuntarily, to infect others who 
were ignorant and unwary« 

This is one ol the reosona why I believed then, and do 
believe still, that the shutting up of houses thus by f oroe, 
and restraining, or rather imprisoning people in their own 
houses, as is said above, was of little or no service in the 
whole ; nay^ I am of opinion it was rather hurtful, having 
forced those de^erate people to wander abroad with the 
Plague upon them, who woi|ld otherwise have died quiedy 
VBk their beds. 

I remember one citizen, who having thus brok^i out of 
his house in Aldersgate-street, or thereabout, went along 
the road to Islington : he attempted to have gone in at 
the Angel Lm, and after that at the White Horse, two 
inns known still by the same signs, but was refused ; after 
which he came to the Pied Bull, an inn also still continu- 
ing the same sign ; he asked them for lodging for one night 
only, pretending to be going into Lincolnshire, and assur- 
ing them of his being very sound, and free from the infec- 
tion, which also at that time, had not reached much that 
way.* 

They told him they had no lodging that they could spare, 
but one bed, up in the garret, and that they could spare that 
bed but for one night ; some drovers being expected the 
next day, with cattle ; so, if he would accept of that lodg- 

* Two of the BignB at Isluigtoi^ mentioned in the above paragraph, 
viz., the ADgel and the Pied Bull, still remain ; but the inns mcmseives 
bave been rebuilt within about the last ten or ^een years^ 
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ng lie miglit have it, which he did ; so a servfuit was sent 
n^ with a candle with him, tQ show him th^ room. He 
was very well dressed, and looked Ube a peirson not used 
to lie in a garret, and when he came tQ. the iwm, he fetch- 
ed a deep sigh, and said to the servant, '^ Ithaye seldoosi 
lain in such a lodging as this;'* however, the servant 
assured him again that they had no^ h^i^v* ^^ Well," says 
he, '^ I must make shift ; this is a dreadful .tiq»e, hut it ig 
but for one night." So he sat down upoq^ the bedside, 
aod bade the maid, I think it was, fetch him, up a pint of 
warm ale ; accordingly, the servaoit went for U^ ale ; but 
fiome hurry in the house, which perhaps eiQployed her 
otherways, put it out of her bead; and sbe w^t up po 
mcnre to him. 

The next moming, seeing no appesi'anc^ c^ the gentle- 
maii^ somebody in the house asked the ^^^-v^ that had 
shewed him up stairs^ ^' wh»t was beeqi^e^ <Kf him ? " She 
started : " Alas ! " says she, " I nevQr thought naore of 
hm ; he hade me carry him some warm al^ b^t I forgot : " 
upon which, not the misid# but some otbeir. person was 
sent up to see after him, who, comijag ii(i,to the room., 
foimd him stark dead, and almost cold, stretched out 
across the hed ; his clothes were pulled off, his jaw fallen, 
his eyes open in a most frightful posture, the rug of the 
bed being grasped hard in one of his hands ; so that it was 
plain he died soon after the maid left him, aad, it is pro- 
bable, had she gone up with the ale, she had found him 
dead in a few minutes after heisat down upon the bed. 
The alarm was great in the house, as any .one may sup- 
pose, they having been free from the Distemper till that 
disaster, which, bringing the infection ta the h/QyM^e, spread 
it immediately to other houses round abwvt^tf. I <^o not 
remember how many died in the house i.^lf, hi9it I think 
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the maid-servant who went up first with him, fell presently 
ill by the fright, and several others ; for whereas there 
died but two in Islington of the Plagae the week before, 
there died seventeen the week after, whereof fourteen were 
of the Plague : this was in the week from the 11th of July 
to the 18th. 

There was one shift that some families had, and that 
not a few, when their houses happened to be infected, and 
that was this : — ^The families who, in the first breaking 
out of the distemper, fled away into the country, and had 
retreats among their friends, generally found some or other 
of their neighbours or relations to commit the charge of 
those houses to, for the safety of the goods, and the like. 
Some houses were, indeed, entirely locked up, the doors 
padlocked, the windows and doors having deal boards 
nailed over them, and only the inspection of them commit- 
ted to the ordinary watchman and parish officers; but 
these were but few. 

It was thought that there were not less than 10,000 
houses forsaken of the inhabitants in the City and suburbs, 
including what was in the out-parishes, and in Surrey, or 
the side of the water they called Southwark. This was 
besides the numbers of lodgers, and of particular persons 
who were fled out of other families ; so that it was com- 
puted that about 200,000 were fled and gone in all. But 
of this I shall speak again; but I mention it here on 
this account, namely : — ^that it was a rule with those who 
had thus two houses in their keeping or care, that if any- 
body was taken sick in a family, before the master of the 
family let the examiners or any other officer know of it, 
he immediately would send all the rest of his family, 
whether children or servants, as it fell out to be, to such 
other house which he had so in charge, and then giving 
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notice of tlic sick person to the examiner, have a nnrse 
or nurses appointed ; and have another person to be shut 
up in the house with them (which many for money would 
consent to) to take charge of the house, in case the person 
should die. 

This was, in many cases, the saving a whole family, 
who, if they had been shut up with the sick person, would 
inevitably have perished. But, on the other hand, this 
was another of the inconveniences of shutting up houses ; 
for the apprehensions and terror of being shut up made 
many run away with the rest of the family, who, though 
it was not publicly known, and they were not quite sick, 
had yet the distemper upon them; and who, by having an 
uninterrupted liberty to go about, but being obliged still 
to conceal their circumstances, or perhaps not knowing it 
themselves, gave the distemper to others, and spread the 
infection in a dreadful manner, as I shall explain farther 
hereafter. 

And here I may be able to make an observation or two 
of my own, which may be of use hereafter to those into 
whose hands this may come, if they should ever see the like 
dreadful visitation. First, the infection generally came 
into the houses of the citizens by the means of their serv- 
ants, whom they were obliged to send up and down the 
streets for necessaries, that is to say, for food or physic ; to 
bake-houses, brew-houses, shops, &c., and who, going ne- 
cessarily through the streets into shops, markets, and the 
like, it was impossible but that they should, one way or 
other, meet with distempered people, who conveyed the fatal 
breath into them, and they brought it home to the families 
to which they belonged. Secondly, it was a great mis- 
take, that such a great city as this had but one Pest-house; 
for had there been, instead of one Pest-house, viz. beyond 

H 
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Bunhill-fields, where, at most, thej could receive perhaps 
200 or 300 people ; I say, had there, instead of that one, 
been several Pest-houses,* every one able to contain a 
thousand people without lying two in a bed, or two beds 
in a room ; and had every master of a family as soon as 
any servant (especially) had been taken sick in his house, 
been obliged to send them to the next Pest-house, if they 
were Willing, as many were, and had the examiners done 
the like among the poor people, when any had been stricken 
with the infection, — ^I say, had this been done where the 
people were willing (not otherwise), and the houses not 
been shut, I am persuaded, and was all the while of that 
opinion, that not so many, by several thousands, had died ; 
for it was observed, and I could give several instances 
within the compass of my own knowledge, that where a 
servant had been taken sick, and the family had either 
time to send him out, or retire from the house, and leave 
the sick person, as I have said above, they were all pre- 
served ; whereas, when upon one or more sickening in a 
family, the house has been shut up, the whole family have 
perished, and the bearers been obliged to go in to fetch 
out the dead bodies, none being able to bring them to the 
door ; and at last none left to do it. 

This put it out of the question to me, that the calamity 
was spread by infection, that is to say, by some certain 
i-^ teams, or fumes, which the ]^hjsiaieaxA call JSffluvia ; hy 
the breath, or by the sweat, or by, the stench of the sores 
of the sick pei-sons, or some other way, peFhap0^ beyond 
even the reach of the physicians theneelves; which Effluvia 
affected the sound who came within certain distances of 



• The scheme of Sir John Colbatch, for apportioning the town into 
diBtricts, in times of iufection, has been mentioned in a preceding note. 
— Vide p. 65, note. 
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the sick, immediately penetrating the vital parts of the 
said sound persons, putting their blood into an immediate 
ferment, and agitating their spirits to that degree to 
which it was found they were agitated; and so those 
newly-infected persons communicated it in the same man- 
ner to others. This I shall give some instances of, that 
cannot but convince those who seriously consider it ; and 
I cannot but with some wonder find some people, now the 
contagion is over, talk of its being an immediate stroke 
from Heaven, without the agency of means, having com- 
mission to strike this and that particular person, and none 
other ; which I look upon with contempt, as the effect of 
manifest ignorance and enthusiasm. So likewise of the 
opinion of others, who talk of infection being carried on 
by the air only, by carrying with it vast numbers of 
insects, and invisible creatures, who enter into the body with 
the breath, or even at the pores with the air, and there 
generate, or emit most acute poisons, or poisonous ova, or 
eggs, which mingle themselves with the blood, and so 
infect the body ; — ^a discourse full of learned simplicity, 
and manifested to be so by imiversal experience ; but I 
shall say more to this case in its order.* 

• Dr. Hodges mentions Father Kircher as having adduced experi- 
ments, probably microscopical, in proof of tho theory which ascribes 
the Plague to the presence of minute insects ; but he adds, " I must 
ingenuously confess, that notwithstanding the most careful and indus- 
trious attempts, by all means likely to promote the discovery of such 
matter, and that I have had as good opportunities for this purpose as 
any physician, it hath not yet been my happiness (if such minute 
insect caused this pest) to discern them, neither have I hitherto, by the 
information of credible testimonies, received satisfaction in this point.''' 
— Letter to a Person of QucUiti/j p. 15, 16. Sir E. Blackmore very pro- 
perly observes that if worms or animalcula are found in ulcers 
produced by the Plague, they should be regarded " by no means as the 
cause, but the ejfact of pestilential putr^action." — Discourse on the 
Plague, p. 36. 

In Birch's " History of the Royal Society," (voL ii. p. 69,) it is stated 
from Dr. Charleton's relation, that the notion concerning the vermina- 
tion of the air as the cause oi the Plague, Jirst started in England by 
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I must here take farther notice that nothing was more 
fatal to the inhabitants of this city than the supine negli- 
gence of the people themselves, who during the long 
notice or warning they had of the visitation, yet made 
no provision for it, by laying in stores of provisions, or of 
other necessaries, by which they might have lived retired, 
and within their own houses, as I observed others did, 
and who were in a great measure preserved by that cau- 
tion ; nor were they, after they were a little hardened to 
it, so shy of conversing with one another, when actually 
infected, as they were at first ; no though they knew it. 

I acknowledire I was one of those thouofhtless ones that 
had made so little provision, that my servants were obliged 
to go out of doors to buy every trifle by penny and half- 
penny, just as before it begun, even till my experience 
showing me the folly, I began to be wiser so late, that I 
had scarce time to store myself sufficient for our common 
subsistence for a month. 

I had in family only an ancient woman, who managed 
the house, a maid-servant, two apprentices, and myself ; 
and the Plague beginning to increase about us, I had 
many sad thoughts about what course I should take, and 
how I should act. The many dismal objects which hap- 
pened every where as I went about the streets, had filled 
my mind with a great deal of horror, for fear of the Dis- 
temper itself, which was, indeed, very horrible in itself, and 

Sir George Ent, afterwards managed in Italy by Father Kircher, wag 
so much farther advanced there that, by the relation of Dr. Bacon 
(who liad long practised physic at Rome) it had been observed there, 
that there was a kind of insect in the air wliich, being put upon a man^s 
liand, would lay eggs hardh' discernible without the aid of a microscope; 
\vhich eggs, being for an experiment given to be snuffed up by a dog, 
the dog fell into a distemper accompanied by all the symptoms of the 
1 'lague ! As this strange tale was not heard without some indications 
of disbelief among the members present, the relater offered to bring 
Di'. Bacon to give a full and punctual account of this matter." 
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in some more than in others : the swellings, which were 
generally in the neck or groin, when they grew hard, and 
would not break, grew so painful, that it was equal to the 
most exquisite torture; aud some, not able to bear the 
torment, threw themselves out at windows, or shot them- 
selves, or otherwise made themselves away, and I saw 
several dismal objects of that kind; others, unable to 
contain themselves, vented their pain by incessant roaring, 
and such loud and lamentable cries were to be heard as 
we walked along the streets, that would pierce the ver}' 
heart to think of, especially when it was to be considered 
that the same dreadful scourge might be expected every 
moment to seize upon ourselves. 

I cannot say but that now I began to faint in my 
resolutions; my heart failed me very much, and sorely 
I repented of my rashness. When I had been out, 
and met with such terrible things as these I have talked 
of, — ^I say I repented my rashness in venturing to abide 
in town: I wished often that I had not taken upon 
me to stay, but had gone away with my brother and his 
family. 

Terrified by those frightful objects, I would retire home 
sometimes, and resolve to go out no more, and perhaps I 
would keep those resolutions for three or four days, which 
time I spent in the most serious thankfulness for my pre- 
servation, and the preservation of my family, and the 
constant confession of my sins, giving myself up to God 
every day, and applying to him, with fasting, humiliation, 
and meditation. Such intervals as I had, I employed in 
reading books, and in writing down my memorandums of 
what occurred to me every day, and out of which after- 
wards I took most of this work, as it relates to my obser- 
vations without doors. What I wrote of my private 
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meditations, I reserve for private use, and desire it may 
not be made public on any account whatever. 

I also wrote other meditations upon divine subjects, 
such as occurred to me at that time, and were profitable 
to myself, but not fit for any other view, and therefore I 
say no more of that, 

I had a very good friend, a physician, whose name was 
Heath, whom I frequently visited during this dismal time, 
and to whose advice I was very much obliged for many 
things which he directed me to take, by way of pre ven tang 
the infection when I went out, as he found I frequealy 
did, and to hold in my mouth when I was in the streets , 
he also came very often to see me, and as he was a good 
Christian as well as a good physician, his agreeable con- 
versation was a very great support to me in the worst of 
this terrible time.* 

It was now the beginning of August, and the Plague 
grew very violent and terrible in the place where I lived, 
and Dr. Heath coming to visit me, and finding that I 
ventured so often out in the streets, earnestly persuaded 
me to lock myself up and my family, and not to suffer 
any of us to go out of doors ; to keep aU our windows 
fast, shutters and curtains close, and never to open them ; 
but first, to make a very strong smoke in the room, where 
the window or door was to be opened, with resin and 
pitch, brimstone or gunpowder, and the like ; and we did 
this for some time. But as I had not laid in a store of 
provision for such a retreat, it was impossible that we 
could keep within doors entirely ; however, I attempted, 
though it was so very late, to do something towards it. 
And first, as I had convenience both for brewing and 

* It is most probable, that Di\ Heath is an imaginary person, devised 
by De Foe to give an air of greater validity to his narrative. 
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baking, I went and bought two sacks of meal, and for 
several weeks, having an oven, we baked all our own 
bread ; also I bought malt, and brewed as much beer as 
all the casks I had would hold, and which seemed enough 
to serve my house for five or six weeks ; also I laid in a 
quantity of salt butter and Cheshire cheese ; but I had no 
flesh-meat, and the Plague raged so violently among the 
butchers, and the slaughter-houses, on the other side of 
our street, where they are known to dwell in great num- 
bers, that it was not advisable so much as to go over the 
street among them. 

And here I must observe again, that this necessity of 
going out of our houses to buy provisions, was in a great 
measure the ruin of the whole City, for the people caught 
the distemper, on these occasions, one of another, and 
even the provisions themselves were often tainted, at least 
I have great reason to believe so ; and, therefore, I can- 
not say with satisfaction what I know is repeated with 
great assurance, that the market-people, and such as 
brought provisions to town were never infected. I am 
certain that the butchers of Whitechapel, where the 
greatest part of the flesh-meat was killed, were dread- 
fully visited, and that, at last, to such a degree, that few 
of their shops were left open ; — and those that remained 
of them, killed their meat at Mile-End and that way, and 
brought it to market upon horses. 

However, the poor people could not lay up provisions, 
and there was a necessity that they must go to market to 
buy, and others to send servants or their children ; and 
as this was a necessity which renewed itself daily, it 
brought abimdance of unsound people to the markets, and 
a great many that went thither sound brought home death 
with them. 
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It is true, people used all possible precaution ; when 
any bought a joint of meat in the market, they would not 
take it of the butcher's hand, but take it off the hooks 
themselves. On the other hand, the butcher would not 
touch the money, but have it put in a pot full of vinegar 
which he kept for that purpose. The buyers carried 
always small money to make up any odd sum, that they 
might take no small change. They carried bottles for 
scents and perfumes in their hands, and all the means 
that could be used, were used; but then the poor 
could not do even these things, and they went at all 
hazards.^ 

Innumerable dismal stories we heard every day on this 
very account ; sometimes a man or woman dropt down 
dead in the very markets ; for many people that had the 
Plague upon them, knew nothing of it till the inward 
gangreen had affected their vitals, and they died in a few 
moments : this caused, that many died frequently in that 
manner in the streets suddenly, without any warning ; * 
others, perhaps, had time to go to the next bulk or stall, 
or to any door, or porch, and just sit down and die, as I 
have said before. 

These objects were so frequent in the streets, that when 
the Plague came to be very raging on one side, there was 
scarce any passing by the streets, but that several dead 
bodies would be lying here and there upon the ground ; 
on the other hand it is observable, that though, at first, 
the people would stop as they went along, and call to the 
neighbours to come out on such an occasion, yet, after- 
ward, no notice was taken of them ; but if at any time 

* This is hardly possible to be true ; for though the infection might 
be sudden, and its progress rapid, yet that it should be thus mortal 
without the deceased uiowing anything of the seizure, is contrary to 
all analogy. 
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we found a corpse lying, we would go across the way, 
and not come near it ; or, if in a narrow lane or passage, 
go back again, and seek some other way to go on the 
business we were upon : and, in those cases, the corpse 
was always left till the officers had notice to come and 
take them away; or, till night, when the bearers attending 
the dead-cart, would take them up and carry them away. 
Nor did these imdaunted creatures, who performed these 
offices, fail to search their pockets, and sometimes strip 
off the clothes, if they were well drest, as sometimes they 
were, and carry off what they could get. 

But to return to the markets ; the butchers took that 
care, that if any persons died in the market, they had the 
officers always at hand to take them upon hand-baiTows, 
and carry them to the next church -yard ; and this was so 
frequent that such were not entered in the weekly bill, 
*' found dead in the streets, or fields," as is the case now ; 
but they went into the general articles of the great 
distemper. 

But now the fury of the distemper increased to such a 
degree, that even the markets were but very thinly 
furnished with provisions, or frequented with buyers, 
compared to what they were before ; and the Lord Mayor 
caused the country people who brought provisions, to be 
stopped in the streets leading into the town, and to sit 
down there with their goods, where they sold what they 
brought, and went immediately away, and this encouraged 
the country people greatly to do so, for they sold their 
provisions at the very entrances into the town, and even 
in the fields ; as particularly in the fields beyond "White- 
chapel, in Spittle-fields. Note, those streets now called 
Spittle-fields, were then indeed open Fields, — ^Also in 
St. George's-fields in Southwark, in Bunhill-fields, and in 
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a great field called Wood's-close, near Islington.* Thither 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Magistrates, sent their 
officers and servants to buy for their families, themselves 
keeping within doors as much as possible ; and the like 
did many other people : and after this method was taken, 
the country people came with great cheerfulness, and 
brought provisions of all sorts, and very seldom got any 
harm ; which, I suppose, added also to that report of their 
being miraculously preserved.f 

As for my little family, having thus, as I have said, 
laid in a store of bread, butter, cheese, and beer, I took 
my friend and physician's advice, and locked myself up, 
and my family, and resolved to suffer the hardship of liv- 
ing a few months without flesh-meat, rather than to pur- 
chase it at the hazard of our lives. 

But though I confined my family, I could not prevail 
upon my own unsatisfied curiosity to stay within entirely, 
myself ; and though I generally came frighted and terri- 

• Wood's Close was near the commencemenk of St. Jolin^s Street 
road : it lias since been built on, and is now called Northampton Bow. 

f In the " Intelligencer," No. 66, Sir K. L'Estrange announces that, 
" Since it has pleased God to visit this town, city, and other parts 
adjoining with the sad and heavy judgment of the Plague and Pestilence, 
it has been made a great part of many people's business, by misreports 
and false suggestions, to lay the stress in the wrong place, and so cut 
off all communication and correspondence with this City. For pre- 
vention whereof for the future, I have," says he, "received an Order 
and Command to render from time to time such an account thereof, as 
may briefly satisfy the world in the main, without overcharging them 
witli particulars. 

" There died this last week (ending July 11th,) within the bounds of 
the ordinary Bills of Mortality, 725 persons of the Plague, whereof but 
twenty-eight within the walls of London. So that (God be praised) 
the disease is not yet either so planted in the City, or so universal in 
the Suburbs, as the rumour has made it. Yet such is the care of tho 
Right Hon. Lord Mayor, that for the more effectual security of the 
countries which shall continue an intercourse with this City, his Lord- 
ship is taking a course that a strict inspection shall be had within tho 
City and Liberties of all goods that shall henceforth be brought to the 
country carriers and waggoners that nothing be either delivered or 
received from any infected Place or Person.** 
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fied home, yet I could not refrain : only that, indeed, I 
did not do it so frequently as at first. 

I had some little obligations indeed upon me, to go to 
my brother's house, which was in Coleman-street parish, 
and which he had left to my care, and I went at first 
every day, but afterwards only once or twice a week. 

In these walks, I had many dismal scenes before my 
eyes, as particularly of persons falling dead in the streets, 
terrible shrieks and screechings of women, who in their 
agonies would throw open their chamber windows, and 
cry out in a 'dismal surprising manner ; it is impossible to 
describe the variety of postures in which the passions of 
th% poor people would express themselves. 

Passing through Token-house Yard, in Lothbury, of a 
sudden a casement violently opened just over my head, 
and a woman gave three frightful screeches, and then 
cried, " OA / Death^ Deaths Death ' " in a most inimitable 
tone, and which struck me with horror and a chilness in 
my very blood. There was nobody to be seen in the 
whole street, neither did any other window open; for 
people had no curiosity now in any case ; nor could any- 
body help one another ; so I went on to pass into Bell- 
Alley. 

Just in Bell- Alley, on the right hand of the passage, 
there was a more temble cry than that, though it was 
not so directed out at the window, but the whole family 
was in a terrible fright, and I could hear women and 
children run screaming about the rooms like distracted, 
when a garret window opened, and somebody from a 
window on the other side the alley, called and asked, 
'* What is the matter f " upon which, from the first win- 
dow it was answered, " Lord, my old master has hanged 
himself/*' The other asked again, "Zj he quite dead ? ^* 
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and the first answered, " Ay^ ay^ quite dead ; quite dead 
and cold I " This person was a merchant, and a deputy 
alderman, and very rich. I care not to mention his name, 
though I knew his name too, but that would be an hard- 
ship to the family, which is now flourishing again. 

But this is but one ; it is scarce credible what dreadful 
cases happened in particular families every day. People 
in the rage of the distemper, or in the torment of their 
swellings, which was indeed intolerable, running out of 
their own government, raving and distracted, and often- 
times laying violent hands upon themselves, throwing 
themselves out at their windows, shooting themselves, &c. 
Mothers murdering their own children, in their lunacy. 
Some dying of mere grief, as a passion; some of mere 
fright and surprise, without any infection at all ; others 
frighted into idiotism and foolish distractions ; some into 
despair and lunacy ; others into melancholy madness. 

The pain of the swelling was in particular very violent, 
and to some intolerable. The physicians and surgeons 
may be said to have tortured many poor creatures, even 
to death: the swellings in some grew hard, and they 
applied violent drawing plasters, or poultices, to break 
them ; and if these did not do, they cut and scarified them 
in a terrible manner. In some, those swellings were 
made hard, partly by the force of the distemper, and 
partly by their being too violently drawn, and were so 
hard that no instrument could cut them, and then they 
burnt them with caustics, so that many died raving mad 
with the torment ; and some in the very operation. In 
these distresses, some for want of help to hold them down 
in their beds, or to look to them, laid hands upon them- 
selves, as above. Some broke out into the streets, per- 
haps naked, and would run directly down to the river, if 
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they were not stopt by the watchmen, or other officers, 
and plunge themselves into the water wherever they 
found it.* 

It often pierced my very soul to hear the groans and 
cries of those who were thus tormented, but of the two, 
this was counted the most promising particular in the 
whole infection ; for, if these swellings could be brought 
to a head, and to break and run, or, as the surgeons call 
it, to digest, the patient generally recovered; whereas 
those, who, like the gentlewoman's daughter, f were struck 
with death at the beginning, and had the tokens come out 
upon them, often went about indifferent easy, tiU a little 
before they died, and some till the moment they dropped 
down, as in apoplexies and epilepsies is often the case ; 
i^ch would be taken suddenly very sick, and would run 
to a bench or bulk, or any convenient place that offered 
itself, or to their own houses, if possible, as I mentioned 
before, and there sit down, grow faint and die. This kind 
of dying was much the same as it was with those who die 
of common mortifications, who die swooning, and, as it 

• An affectmg instance of the ungovernable frenzy which at times 
infnriated the mseased, is given in the Tract mentioned in a former 
note on the " Shutting up of infected Houses." — " For another argu- 
ment," says the writer, " I allege the mischief and sad consequence 
that may arise from the high fits of frenzy that usually attend this and 
all other the like distempers ; wherein the sick ^if not restrained by 
main force of their attendants) are ready to commit any violence either 
upon themselves or others, wliether wife, mother, or child. A sad 
instance whereof we had this last week in Fleet-lane, whore the man 
«f the house being sick, and having a great swelling, but not without 
hope of being almost ripe for breaking, did in a strong fit rise almost 
out of his bed, in spite of all that his wife, who attended him, could do 
to the contrary ; got his knife, and therewith most miserably cut his 
wife, and had killed her had she not wrapped up the sheet about her, 
and therewith saved herself, till by crying out * murder ! ' a neighbour 
(who was himself shut up) opened his own doors, and forced into the 
house, and came seasonably to her preservation. The man is since 
dead, when in all likelihood (had he not by rising struck in the disease) 
he might have recovered." 

f See the anecdote alluded to in p. 80. 
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were, go away in a dream : such as died thus had very 
little notice of their heing infected at all, till the gangrene 
was spread through their whole body ; nor could physicians 
themselves know certainly how it was with them, till they 
opened theii* breasts or other parts of their body, and saw 
the tokens. 

"We had at this time a great many frightful stories told 
us of nurses and watchmen, who looked after the dying 
people ; that is to say, of . hired nurses, who attended 
infected people, using them barbarously, starving them, 
smothering them, or by other wicked means hastening 
their end, that is to say, murdering of them: and of 
watchmen being set to guard houses that were shut up, 
when there has been but one person left, and perhaps that 
one lying sick, that they have broke in and murdered that 
body, and immediately thrown them out into the dead- 
cart ! and so they have gone scarce cold to the grave. 

I cannot say but that some murders were committed, 
and I think two were sent to prison for it, but died before 
they could be tried ; and I have heard that three others, 
at several times, were executed for murders of that kind ; 
but I must say, I believe nothing of its being so common 
a crime as some have since been pleased to say ; nor does 
it seem to be rational that it should be so, where the 
people were brought so low as not to be able to help 
themselves (for such seldom recovered), and there was no 
temptation to commit a murder, at least, none equal to 
the fact, where they were sure persons would die in so 
short a time ; and could not live. 

That there were a great many robberies and wicked 
practices committed even in this dreadful time I do not 
deny. The power of avarice was so strong in some, that 
they would run any hazard to steal and to plunder ; an(f 
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particularly in houses where all the families or inhabitants 
have been dead, and carried out, they would break in at 
all hazards, and without regard to the danger of infec- 
tion, take even the clothes off the dead bodies, and the 
bed-clothes from others where they lay dead.* 

This, I suppose, must be [have been] the case of a family 
in Houndsditch, where a man and his daughter (the rest 
of the family being, as I suppose, carried away before, 
by the dead-cart) were found stark naked, one in one 
chamber, and one in another, lying dead on the floor; 
and the clothes of the beds (from whence 'tis supposed 
they were rolled off by thieves) stolen, and carried quite 
away. 

It is indeed to be observed, that the women were, in all 
this calamity, the most rash, fearless, and desperate crea- 
tures ; and as there were vast numbers that went about as 
nurses, to tend those that were sick, they conmiitted a 
great many petty thieveries in the houses where they were 
employed ; and some of them were publicly whipped for 
it, when perhaps they ought rather to have been hanged 
for examples: for numbers of houses were robbed on 
these occasions, till at length the parish officers were sent 
to recommend nurses to the sick, and always took an 
account who it was they sent, so as that they might call 
them to account, if the house had been abused where they 
were placed. 

But these robberies extended chiefly to wearing clothes, 
linen, and what rings or money they could come at, when 

• Dr. Hodges's work confirms the stories of the dishonesty and 
rapacity of nurses, and he mentions one who was found dead with a 
bundle of stolen property, which she hadjust plundered, lying by hwv 
— " Loimologia," p. x. edit. 1671. — ^De Foe, however, in the above 
paragraph, has inconsistently stated, that the bodies of the dead were 
stripped by plunderers, even in those houses from which they had " all 
been carried out." 
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the person died who was under their care, but not to a 
general plunder of the houses ; and I could give you an 
account of one of these nurses, who, several years after, 
being on her death-bed, confessed with the utmost horror 
the robberies she had committed at the time of her being 
a nurse, and by which she had enriched herself to a great 
degree ; but, as for murders, I do not find that there was 
ever any proof of the facts, in the manner as it has been 
reported, except as above. 

They did tell me, indeed, of a nurse in one place, that 
laid a wet cloth upon the face of a dying patient whom 
she tended, and so put an end to his life, who was just 
expiring before ; and of another that smothered a young 
woman she was looking to, when she was in a fainting fit, 
and would have come to herself : some that killed them 
by giving them one thing, some another, and some stai'ved 
them by giving them nothing at all. But these stories 
had two marks of suspicion that always attended them, 
which caused me always to slight them, and to look on 
them as mere stories, that people continually frighted one 
another with. First — ^That wherever it was that we 
heard it, they always place the scene at the farther end of 
the town, opposite or most remote from where you were 
to hear it. If you heard it in Whitechapel, it had hap- 
pened at St. Giles's, or at Westminster, or Holborn, or that 
end of the town ; if you heard of it at that end of the town, 
then it was done in Whitechapel, or the Minories, or 
about Cripple-gate parish ; if you heard of it in the City, 
why, then it happened in Southwark ; and if you heard 
of it in Southwark, then it was done in the City, and the 
Hke- 

In the next place, of what part soever you heard the 
story, the particulars were always the same, especially 
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that of laying a wet double clout on a dying man's face,* 
and that of smothering a young gentlewoman : so that it 
was apparent, at least to my judgment, that there was 
more of tale than of truth in those things. 

However, I cannot say, but it had some effect upon the 
people ; and particularly, that, as I said before, they grew 
more cautious who they took into their houses, and who 
they trusted their lives with, and had them always recom-' 
mended if they could; and where they could not find 
such, for they were not very plenty, they applied to the 
parish officers. 

But here again, the misery of that time lay upon the 
poor, who, being infected, had neither food nor physic ; 
neither physician nor apothecary to assist them, nor nurse 
to attend them. Many of those died calling for help, and 
even for sustenance, out at their windows, in a most 
miserable and deplorable manner ; but it must be added, 
that whenever the cases of such persons or families were 
represented to my Lord Mayor, they always were relieved. 

It is true, that in some houses where the people were 
not very poor, yet, where they had sent perhaps their 
wives and children away (and if they had any servants, 
they had been dismissed) ; I say, it is true, that to save 
the expenses, many such as these shut themselves in, and, 
not having help, died alone. 

A neighbour and acquaintance of mine, having some 
money owing to him from a shopkeeper in Whitecross- 
street, or thereabouts, sent his apprentice, a youth about 

* This method of committing assassinations seems to bo derived from 
the story of Hazael and £en-hadad in the 2nd Book of Kings : — ** And 
it came to pass on the morrow, that he took a thick cloth and dipped it 
in water, and spread it on his face, so that he died." — Vide chap. viii. 
V. 16.— The ingenious author of "Brambletye House" has made great 
use of this, and other parts of De Foe's narrative, in the concluding 
volume of that interesting noyeL 
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e^hteen years of age, to endeavour to get the money. He 
came to the door, and finding it shut, knocked pretty hard, 
and, as he thought, heard somebody answer within, but 
was not sure, so he waited, and after some stay, knocked 
again, and then a third time, when he heard somebody 
coming down stairs. 

At length, the man of the house came to the door : he 
had on his breeches or drawers, and a yellow flannel waist- 
coat ; no stockings, a pair of slipt-shoes, a white cap on 
his head, and, as the young man said, ^^ death in his 
face." 

When he opened the door, says he, " What do you dis- 
turb me thus for?*' The boy, though a little surprised, 
replied, ^' I come from such a one, omd my master sent me 
for the money which he says you know of J' " Very weU^ 
cWA^^ returns the living ghost, ^*'call as you go hy^ aJt 
Cripple-gate churchy and bid them ring the bell;** and with 
these words he shut the door again, and went up again, 
and died the same day ; nay, perhaps the same hour. This 
the young man told me himself, and I have reason to 
believe it. This was while the Plague was not come to a 
height. I think it was in June, towards the latter end of 
the month ; it must be before the dead carts came about, 
and while they used the ceremony of ringing the beU for 
the dead, which was over for certain, in that parish at least, 
before the month of July ; for by the 25th of July, there 
died 550 and upwards in a week, and then they could uo 
more bury in form, rich or poor. 

I have mentioned above, that notwithstanding this 
di'eadful calamity, yet numbers of thieves were abroad 
upon all occasions, where they had found any prey, and 
that these were generally women. It was one morning, 
about eleven o'ljlock, I. had walked out to my brother's 
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house, in Coleman-street parish, as I often did, to see that 
all was safe. 

My brother's house had a little court before it, and a 
brick wall and a gate in it, and within that several ware- 
houses, where his goods of several sorts lay. It happened 
that in one of these warehouses were several packs of 
women's high-crowned hats, which came out of the coun- 
try, and were, as I suppose, for exportation ; whither, I 
know not. 

I was surprised that when I came near my brother's 
door, which was in a place they called Swan-alley, I met 
three or four women with high-crowned hats on their 
heads ; and as I remembered afterwards, one, if not more, 
had some hats likewise in their hands ; but as I did not 
see them come out at my brother's door, and not knowing 
that my brother had any such goods in his warehouse, I 
did not offer to say anything to them, but went across the 
way to shun meeting them, as was usual to do at that 
time for fear of the Plague. But when I came near to 
the gate, I met another woman with more hats coming 
out of the gate. " What business^ Mistress" said I, " have 
you had there f "There are more people there," said 
she, " I have had no more business there than they." I 
was hasty to get to the gate then, and said no more to 
her; by which means she got away. But just as I came 
to the gate, I saw two more coming across the yard, to 
come out, with hats also on their heads and under their 
aims ; at which I threw the gate to behind me, which, 
having a spring lock fastened itself ; and turning to the 
women,— ^" Forsooth," said I, " what are you doing here ?" 
and seized upon the hats and took them from them. One 
of them who, I confess, did not look like a thief — 
" Indeed," says she, " we are wrong ; but we were tol4 
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they were goods that had no owner ; be pleased to take 
them again, and look yonder, there are mor^ such cus- 
tomers as we." She cried and looked pitifully, so I took 
the hats from her, and opened the gate and bade them 
begone, for I pitied the women indeed ; but when I looked 
towards the warehouse as she directed, there were six or 
seven more, all women, fitting themselves with hats, aa 
unconcerned and quiet as if they had been at a hatter's 
shop buying for their money. 

I was surprised, hot at the sight of so many thieves 
only, but at the circumstances I was in; being now to 
thrust myself in among so many people, who, for some 
weeks had been so shy of myself, that if I met anybody 
in the street, I would cross the way from them. 

They were equally surprised, though on another account; 
they all told me they were neighbours, that they had heard 
any one might take them, that they were nobody's goods, 
and the like. I talked big to them at first ; went back to 
the gate and took out the key; so that they were all 
my prisoners ; threatened to lock them all into the ware- 
liouso, and go and fetch my Lord Mayor's officers for 
them. 

They begged heartily, protested they found the gate 
open, and the warehouse door open ; and that it had, no 
doubt, been broken open by some who expected to find 
goods of greater value, which indeed, was reasonable to 
believe, because the lock was broke, and a padlock that 
hung to the door on the outside also loose ; and not abun- 
dance of the hats earned away. 

At length, I considered that this was not a time to be 
cruel and vigorous ; and besides that, it would necessarily 
oblige me to go much about, to have several people come 
to mc, and I go to several, whose circumstances of health 
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I knew nothing of: and that, even at this time, the 
Plague was so high, as that there died 4000 a week ; so 
that, in showing my resentment, or even in seeking justice 
for my brother's goods, I might lose my own life. So I 
contented myself with taking the names and places where 
some of them lived who were really inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood ; and threatening that my brother should 
call them to an account for it when he returned to his 
habitation. 

Then I talked a little upon another foot with them ; 
and asked them how they could do such things as these 
in a time of such general calamity, and as it were, in the 
face of God's most dreadful judgments, when the Plague 
was at their very doors, and it may be in their very 
houses; and they did not know but that the dead-cart 
might stop at their doors in a few hours to cany them to 
their graves. 

I could not perceive that my discourse made much 
impression upon them all that while, till it happened that 
there came two men of the neighbourhood, hearing of 
the disturbance, and knowing my brother, for they had 
both been dependants upon his family, and they came 
to my assistance ; these being, as I said, neighbouis, pre- 
sently knew three of the women, and told me who they 
were and where they lived ; and it seems they had given 
me a true account of themselves before. 

This brings these two men to a farther remembrance. 
The name of one was John Hayward^ who was at that time 
under-sexton of the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman-street ; 
by under-sexton was understood at that time grave-digger 
and bearer of the dead. This man carried, or assisted to 
carry, all the dead to their graves, which were buried in 
that large parish, and who were carried in form; and 
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after that form of bmying was stopped, he went with the 
dead-cart and the bell, to fetch the dead bodies from the 
houses where they laj, and fetched manj of them oat of 
the chambers and houses : for the parish was, and is still, 
remarkable, particularly above all the parishes in London, 
for a great number of alleys and thoroughfares, veiy long, 
into which no carts could come, and where they were 
obliged to go and fetch the bodies a very long way; which 
alleys now remain to witness it ; such as White's-alley, 
Crosskey-court, Swan-alley, Bell-alley, White-horse-alley, 
and many more. Here they went with a kind of hand- 
barrow, and laid the dead bodies on it, and carried them 
out to the carts ; which work he performed, and never had 
the distemper at all, but lived about twenty years after it> 
and was sexton of the parish to the time of his death. 
His wife at the same time was a nurse to infected people, 
and tended many that died in the parish, being, for her 
honesty, recommended by the parish officers, yet she never 
was infected neither. 

He never used any preservative against the infection, 
other than holding garlick and rue in his mouth, and 
smoking tobacco ; this I also had from his own mouth : 
and his wife's remedy was washing her head in vinegar, 
and sprinkling her head-clothes so with vinegar as to keep 
them always moist ; and if the smell of any of those she 
waited on was more than ordinarily offensive, she snuffed 
vinegar up her nose, and sprinkled vinegar upon her head- 
clothes, and held a handkerchief wetted with vinegar to 
her mouth. 

It must be confessed, that though the Plague was chiefly 
among the poor, yet were the poor the most venturous 
and fearless of it, and went about their employment with 
a sort of brutal courage; I must call it so, for it was 
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founded neither on religion nor prudence ; scarce did tliej 
use any caution, but run into any business which they 
could get employment in, though it was the most hazard- 
ous : such was that of tending the sick, watching houses 
shut up, carrying infected persons to the Pest-house, and 
which was still worse, carrying the dead away to their 
graves. 

It was under this John Hayward's care, and within his 
bounds, that the story of the Piper, with which people 
haye made themselves so merry, happened, and he assured 
me that it was true. It is said that he was a blind piper ; 
but, as John told me, the fellow was not blind, but an 
ignorant weak poor man, and usually walked his rounds 
about ten o'clock at night, and went piping along from 
door to door, and people usually took him in at public- 
houses where they knew him, and would give him drink 
and victuals, and sometimes farthings ; and he, in return, 
would pipe and sing, and talk simply, which diverted the 
people ; and thus he lived. It was but a very bad time 
for this diversion, while things were as I have told ; yet 
the poor fellow went about as usual, but was almost 
starved ; and when anybody asked how he did, he would 
answer, — the dead-cart had not taken him yet, but that 
they had promised to call for him next week. 

It happened one night, that this poor fellow, whether 
somebody had given him too much drink or no, — John 
Hayward said, he had not drink in his house, but that 
they had given him a little more victuals than ordinary at 
a public-house in Colenaan-street ; and the poor fellow, 
having not usually had a bellyful, or, perhaps, not a good 
while, was laid all along on the top of a bulk or stall, and 
fast asleep, at a door, in the street near London-wall, 
towards Cripplegate; and that upon the same bulk or 
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Stall, the people of some house, in the alley of which the 
house was a comer, hearing a bell, which they always 
rung before the cart came, had laid a body really dead of 
the Plague just by him; thinking, too, that this poor 
fellow had been a dead body, as the other was, and laid 
there by some of the neighbours. 

Accordingly, when John Hayward, with his bell and 
the cart, came along, finding two dead bodies lie upon the 
stall, they took them up with the instrument they used, 
and threw them into the cart, and all this while the piper 
slept soundly. 

From hence they passed along, and took in other dead 
bodies, till, as honest John Hayward told me, they almost 
buried him alive in the cart ; yet all this while he slept 
soundly ; at length the cart came td the place where the 
bodies were to be thrown into the ground, which as I do 
remember, was at Mount-mill ; * and as the cart usually 
stopped some time before they were ready to shoot out 
the melancholy load they had in it, as soon as the cart 
stopped, the fellow awaked, and struggled a little to get 
his head out from among the dead bodies, when raising 
himself up in the cart, he called out, — " Hey ! where am 
If** — ^This frighted the fellow that attended about the 
work ; but after some pause, John Hayward, recovering 
himself, said, — ^^ Lord bless us! there is somebody in the 
cart not quite dead I ''^ So another called to him and said 
— " Who are you ? " The fellow answered — " I am the 
poor piper. Where am I?'* ^^ Where are youf says 
Hayward; *^why, you are in the dead-cart^ and we are 
going to bury youP " Bui I anH dead^ though^ am If " says 
the piper, which made them laugh a little, though, as 

^ Monnt-mill stood on the east side of what is now called Goswell'- 
street, and nearly opposite the end of King-street. 
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John said, they were heartily frighted at first ; so they 
helped the poor fellow down, and he went about his 
business. 

I know the story goes, that he set up his pipes in the 
<^art, and frighted the bearers and others, so that they ran 
away ; but John Hayward did not tell the story so, nor 
say anything of his piping at all ; but that he was a poor 
piper, and that he was carried away, as above, I am fully 
satisfied of the truth of. 

It is to be noted here, that the dead-carts in the city 
were not confined to particular parishes, but one cart 
went through several parishes, according as the numbers 
of dead presented ; nor were they tied to carry the dead 
to their respective parishes, but many of the dead taken 
up in the city were carried to the burying-ground in the 
out-parts, for want of room. 

I have already mentioned the surprise that this judg- 
ment was, at first, the occasion of among the people. I 
must be allowed to give some of my observations on the 
moi*e serious and religious part. Surely never city, at 
least of this bulk and magnitude, was taken in a condition 
80 perfectly unprepared for such a dreadful visitation, 
whether I am to speak of the civil preparations, or 
religious; they were, indeed, as if they had had no 
warning, no expectation, no apprehensions, and, conse- 
quently, the least provision imaginable was made for it in 
a public way ; for example : — 

The Lord Mayor and SherifTs had made no provision 
as magistrates for the regulations which were to be 
observed : they had gone into no measures for the relie{ 
of the poor. 

The citizens had no public magazines, or store-houses 
for com or meal, for the subsistence of the poor ; which^ 
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if had they provided th^nselyes with, as in such cases is 
done abroad^ many miserable families, who were now 
reduced to the utmost distress, would have been relieved, 
and that in a better manner than now could be done. 

The stock of the city's money I can say but little to ; 
the chamber of London was said to be exceeding rich ; 
and it may be concluded that they were so, by the vast sums 
of money issued from thence, in the rebuilding the public 
edifices after the fire of London, and in building new 
works, such as, for the first part, the Guildhall, Black- 
well-hall, part of Leaden-hall, half the Exchauge, the 
Session-house, the Compter, the prisons of Ludgate, New- 
gate, <&c. ; several of the wharfs and stairs, and landing- 
places on the river ; all which were either burnt down or 
damaged by the great fire of London, the next year after 
the Plague ; and of the second sort, the Monument, Fleet- 
ditch, with its bridges, and the Hospital of Bethlem, or 
Bedlam, &c. But possibly the managers of the city's 
credit at that time made more conscience of breaking in 
upon the orphan's money, to show charity to the distressed 
citizens, than the managers in the following years did, to 
beautify the city, and re-edify the buildings, though in 
the first case the losers would have thought their fortunes 
better bestowed and the public faith of the city have been 
less subjected to scandal and reproach. 

It must be acknowledged, that the absent citizens, who^ 
though they were fled for safety into the country, were 
yet greatly interested in the welfare of those whom they 
left behind, forgot not to contribute liberally to the relief 
of the poor, and large sums were also collected among 
trading towns in the remotest parts of England ; and as I 
have heard also, the nobility and the gentry, in all parts 
of England, took the deplorable condition of the city into 
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their consideration, and sent np large sums of money, in 
charity, to the Lord Mayor and magistrates, for the relief 
of the poor. The king also, as I was told, ordered a 
thousand pounds a-week to be distributed in four parts : 
one quarter to the city and liberties of Westminster ; one 
quarter, or part, among the inhabitants of the Southwark 
side of the water ; one quarter to the Liberties and parts 
without of the city, exclusive of the city within the walls ; 
and one-fourth part to the suburbs in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, and the east and north parts of the city : but this 
latter I only speak of as a report.* 

Certain it is, the greatest part of the poor, or families 
who formerly lived by their labour, or by retail trade, 
lived now on charity ; and had there not been prodigious 
sums of money given by charitable well-minded Christians, 
for the support of such, the city could never have sub- 
sisted. There were, no question, accounts kept of their 
charity, and of the just distribution of it by the magis- 
trates : but as such multitudes of those very officers died, 
through whose hands it was distributed ; and also that, as 
I have been told, most of the accounts of those things 
were lost in the great fire which happened in the very next 
year, and which burnt even the chamberlain's office, and 
many of their papers ; so I could never come at the parti- 
cular account, which I used great endeavours to have seen. 

It may, however, be a direction in case of the approach 
of a like visitation, which God keep the city from ! — ^I 

* It appears by some papers in the MS. Library at Lambeth, that the 
Privy Council ordered collections to be made monthly on the days of 
pnbhc humiliation, at all the churches throughout the kingdom ; the 
money which was not distributed in the county where it was collected, 
was to be transmitted to the Bishop of London for the relief of the sick 
in London and Westminster. Begular accounts were sent to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury of the collections made in the parishes within his 
pecuhar jurisdiction, and the money was transmitted to his secretary 
Bee Lyson's " Environs of London,'* vol. L p. 418. 
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say, it may be of use to observe, that by the care of the 
Lord Mayor and aldennoD, at that time, in distributing 
weekly great sums of money for relief of the poor, a mul- 
titude of people, who would otherwise have perished, 
were relieved, and their lives preserved. And here let me 
enter into a brief state of the case of the poor at that 
time, and what was apprehended from them, from whence 
may be judged hereafter what may be expected, if the 
like distress should come upon the city. 

At the beginning of the plague, when there was now 
no more hope, but that the whole city would be visited ; 
when, as I have said, all that had friends or estates in the 
country, retired with their families ; and when, indeed, 
one would have thought the very city itself was running 
out of the gates, and that there would be nobody left be- 
hind ; you may be sure from that hour all trade, except 
such as related to immediate subsistence, was, as it were, 
at a full stop.* 

• Lord Clarendon (in his History of his own Life, which was be- 
queathed by his heirs to the University of Oxford, and printed ac the 
Clarendon Press, in 1769), when speaking of the year 1665, says : — 
" There began now to appear another enemy, much more formidable 
than the Dutch, and more difficult to be straggled with : which was 
the Plague^ that brake out in the winter, and made such an early pro- 
gress in the spring, that though the weekly numbers did not rise hi^, 
and it appeared to be only in the outsMrts of the town, and in the 
most obscure alleys, amongst the poorest people ; yet the ancient men, 
who well remembered in what manner the last great plague (which had 
been near forty years before) first brake out, and the progress it after- 
wards made, foretold a terrible summer, and many of them removed 
their families out of the city to country habitations ; when their neigh- 
bours laughed at their providence, and thought they might have stayed 
without danger, but they found shortly that they had done wisely." 
He next states, but with some incorrectness, that, — " the Eiug pro- 
rogued the Parliament in April till September following, his Majesty 
declaring that, if it pleased God to extinguish or allay the fierceness of 
the plague, he should be glad to meet them then, — but if that visitation 
increased, they should have notice by proclamation, that they might 
not hazard themselves." Vide " Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon : ** 
Continuation, pp. 249, 250. The Parliament was prorogued till June, 
(and not till September,) and then again till August ; and lastly, tiU 
Octobei', when it met at Oxford. 
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This is so lively a case, and contaiDS in it so much of 
the real condition of the people, that I think I cannot be 
too particular in it ; and therefore I descend to the several 
arrangements or classes of people, who fell into immediate 
distress upon this occasion. For example : — 
1. — ^All Master- workmen in manufactories : especially such 
as belonged to ornament, and the less necessary parts 
of the people's dress, clothes, and furniture for houses ; 
such as riband weavers, and other weavers ; gold and 
silver lace makers, and gold and silver wire drawers, 
sempstresses, milliners, shoe-makers, hat-makers, and 
glove-makers; also, upholsterers, joiners, cabinet- 
makers, looking-glass-makers, and innumerable trades 
which depend upon such as these ; I say the master- 
workmen in such stopped their work, dismissed their 
journeymen and workmen, and all their dependants. 
2. — As Merchandizing was at a full stop, for very few 
ships ventured to come up the river, and none at all 
went out ; so all the extraordinary officers of the customs, 
likewise the watermen, carmen, porters, and all the 
poor, whose labour depended upon the merchants, were 
at once dismissed, and put out of business. 
3. — All the Tradesmen usually employed in building or 
repairing of houses, were at a full stop, for the people 
were far from wanting to build houses, when so many 
thousand houses were at once stripped of their inhabi- 
tants ; so that this one article turned all the ordinary 
workmen of that kind out of business ; such as brick- 
layers, masons, carpenters, joiners, plasterers, painters, 
glaziers, smiths, plumbers; and all the labourers de- 
pending on such. 
4. — ^As Navigation was at a stop, our ships neither coming 
in nor going out as before, so the seamen were all out of 
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employniAnt, and many of them in the last and lowest 
degree of distress ; and with the seamen, were all the 
seya*al tradesmen and workmen belonging to and de- 
pending npon the building and fitting out of ships ; sudi 
as ship-carpenters, caulkers, rope-makers, diy-coopers, 
sail-makers, anchor-smiths, and other smiths; block* 
makers, gun-smiths, ship-chandlers, ship-carvers, and 
the like. The masters of those^ perhaps, might live 
upon their substance ; but the traders were universailj 
at a stop, and consequently all their workmen dis- 
charged. Add to these, that the river was in a manner 
without boats, and all or most part of the watermen, 
lightermen, boat-builders, and lighter-builders, in like 
manner idlcy and laid by. 
5. — ^AU families retrendied their living as much as possi- 
ble, as well those tha^ fled as those that stayed ; so that 
an innumerable multitude of footmen, serving-men^ 
shop-keepers, journeymen, merchants' book-keepers, and 
such sort of people, and especially poor maid-servants, 
were turned off ; and left friendless and helpless, with- 
out employment and without habitation ; and this was 
really a dismal article. 

I might be more particular as to this part, but it may 
suffice to mention in general, that all trades being stopped, 
employment ceased : the labour, and by that the bread, of 
the poor was cut off ; and at first, indeed, the cries of the 
poor were most lamentable to hear, though by the distri- 
bution of charity their misery that way was greatly 
abated. Many, indeed, fled into the country ; but thou- 
sands of them having stayed in London till nothing but 
desperation sent them away, death overtook them on the 
road, and they served for no better than the messengers 
of death ; indeed, others carrying the infection along with 
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them, spread it very unhappily into the remotest parts of 
the kingdom.* 

Many of these were the miserable objects of despair, 
which I have mentioned before, and were removed by the 
destruction that followed. These might be said to perish, 
not by the infection itself, but by the consequence of it : 
— ^namely, by hunger and distress, and the want of all 
things; being without lodging, without money, without 
friends, without means to get their bread, and without 
any one to give it them, for many of them were without 
what we call legal settlements, and so could not claim of 
the parishes ; and all the support they had, was by apph- 
cation to the magistrates for relief, which relief was (to 
give the magistrates their due) carefully and cheerfully 
administered as they found it necessary ; and those that 
stayed behind never felt the want and distress of that 
kind which they felt who went away in the manner 
above noted. 

Let any one who is acquainted with what multitudes of 
people get their daily bread in this city by their labour, 
whether artificers or mere workmen ; I say, let any man 
consider what must be the miserable condition of this 
town, if, on a sudd^Q, they should be all turned out of 
employment, that labour should cease, and wages for work 
be no more. 

This was the case with us at that time ; and had not 
the sums of money, contributed in charity by well- 
disposed people of every kind, as well abroad as at home, 

* Dr. Mead (in his " Discourse concemiug Pestilential Contagion,'^ 
says: "It was difficult to withdraw from London, while the country 
was everywhere afraid of strangers ; and tho inns on the road were 
unsafe to lodge in for those who travelled from the City, where it could 
not be known but infection might be received in them by others come 
from the same place." — This information, however, must have beoa 
communicated to the Doctor, as he himself was not born antil 1G73. 
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been prodigiously great, it had not been in the power of 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs to have kept the public 
peace; nor were they without apprehensions as it was, 
that desperation should push the people upon tumults, and 
cause them to rifle the houses of rich men, and plunder 
the markets of provisions: in which case, the country 
people, who brought provisions very freely and boldly to 
town, would have been terrified from coming any more, 
and the town would have sunk under an imavoidable 
famine. 

But the prudence of my Lord Mayor and the court of 
Aldermen, within the city, and of the Justices of Peace 
in the out-parts, was such, and they were supported with 
money from all parts so well, that the poor people were 
kept quiet, and their wants everywhere relieved, as far as 
was possible to be done. 

Two things, besides this, contributed to prevent the 
mob doing any mischief : one was, that really the rich 
themselves had not laid up stores of provisions in their 
houses, as, indeed, they ought to have done, and which, 
if they had been wise enough to have done, and locked 
themselves entirely up, as some few did, they had perhaps 
escaped the disease better; but as it appeared they had not, 
so the mob had no notion of finding stores of provisions 
there, if they had broken in, as it is plain they were some- 
times very near doing, and which, if they had, they had 
finished the ruin of the whole city, for there were no re- 
gular troops to have withstood them ; nor could the trained 
bands have been brought together to defend the city, no 
men being to be found to bear arms. But the vigilance 
of the Lord Mayor, and such magistrates as could be had 
(for some, even of the Aldermen, were dead, and some 
absent), prevented this ; and they did it by the most kind 
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and gentle methods they could think of, as particularly 
by relieving the most desperate with money, and putting 
others into business, and particularly that employment of 
watching houses that were infected and shut up ; and as 
the number of these was very great, for, it was said, there 
was at one time ten thousand houses shut up ; and every 
house had two watchmen to guard it, viz., one by night 
and the other by day : this gave opportunity to employ a 
very great number of poor men at a time. 

The women and servants that were turned off from 
their places were likewise employed as nurses to tend the 
sick in all places ; and this took off a very great number 
of them. 

And which, though a melancholy article in itself, yet 
was a deliverance in its kind, namely, the Plague, which 
raged in a dreadful manner from the middle of August to 
the middle of October, carried off, in that time, thirty or 
forty thousand of these very people, who, had they been 
left, would certainly have been an insufferable bm*den, by 
their poverty : that is to say, the whole city could not 
have supported the expense of them, or have provided 
food for them ; and they would in time have been even 
driven to the necessity of plundering either the city itself, 
or the country adjacent, to have subsisted themselves, 
which would, first or last, have put the whole nation, as 
well as the city, into the utmost terror and confusion. 

It was observable then, that this calamity of the people 
made them very humble ; for now, for about nine weeks 
together, there died near a thousand in a day, one day with 
another, even by the account of the weekly bills, which, 
yet I have reason to be assured, never gave a full account 
by many thousands; the confusion being such, and the 
carts working in the dark when they carried the dead, 
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that in some places no account at all was kept, but they 
worked on ; the clerks and sextons not attending for weeks 
together, and not knowing what number they carried. 
This account is verified by the following bills of mortality : 

Of all Diseases. OfthePla^a. 

Aug. 8 to Aug. 15 

to 22 

to 29 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 5 

From \ to 12 

to 19 

to 26 
Sept. 26 to Oct. 3 

to 10 

69,870 49,705 

So that the gross of the people were carried off in these 
two months ; for, as the whole number which was brought 
in to die of the Plague was but 68,590, here is 50,000 of 
them, within a trifle, / in two months ; I say 50,000, 
because, as there wants 295 in the numb«r above, so 
there wants two days of two months in the account of 
time.* 

Now, when I say that the parish oflSicers did not give 
in a full account, or were not to be depended upon for 
their account, let any one but consider how men could be 
exact in such a time of dreadful distress, and when many 
of them were taken sick themselves, and periiaps died in 
the very time when then' accounts were to be given in ; I 
mean the parish-clerks besides inferior officers ; for though 
these poor men ventured at all hazards, yet they were far 
from being exempt from the common calamity — especially 
if it be true that the parish of Stepney had, within the 
year, one hundred and sixteen sextons, grave-diggers, and 

* There is a slit^ht mista^ in the above caloalatlon ; for the period 
from Aug. 8 to Oct. 10, manifestly exceeds two months by two days, 
instead of so far falling short of timt time. 
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their assistants^ that is to say, bearers, bellmeD, aad drirers 
of carts for carrying off the dead bodies.* 

Indeed the work was not of a nature to allow them 
leisure to take an exact tale of the dead bodies, which 
were all huddled together in the dark into a pit ; which 
pit or trench no man could come nigh but at the utmost 
peril. I observed often, that in the parishes of Aldgate 
and Cripplegate, Whitechapel, and Stepney, there were 
^YQ^ six, seven, and eight hundred in a week in the bills ; 
whereas, if we may believe the opinion of those that lived 
in the city all the time, as well as I, there died sometimes 
2000 a week in those parishes ; and I saw it under the 
hand of one that made as strict an examination into that 
part as he could, that there really died an hundred thous- 
and people of the Plague in it [London] that one year, 
whereas, in the bills, the articles of the Plague formed 
but 68,590. 

If I may be allowed to give my opinion, by what I 
saw with my eyes, and heard from other people that 
were eye-witnesses, I do verily believe the same, viz., 
that there died, at least, 100,000 of the Plague only, 
besides other distempers, and besides those which died 
in the fields and highways, and secret places, out of l^e 
compass of the communication, as it was called, and who 
were not put down in the bills, though they really 
belonged to the body of the inhabitants.^ It was known 

* It appears from the parish register of Stepney, that 154 persons 
were buried there in the Plague-year in one day, on September tne 11th. 
From the great numbers which died of the rlague, a large piece of 
frround on the north side of Mile-end Eoad, near the Dog-row, was 
appropriated for a burial-place. It was afterwards converted into a 
nursery garden, and remained so until the beginninj^ of the present 
century. 

f Lord Clarendon says, that ** The frequent deaths of the Olerks and 
Sextons of Parishes, hindered the exact account of erery week ; but 
that which left it without any certainty, was the yast number that wa« 
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to US all, that abundance of poor despairing creatures, 
who had the distemper upon them, and were grown 
stupid or melancholy by their misery, as many were, 
wandered away into the fields and woods, and into 
several uncouth places, — almost any where, to creep into 
a bush, or hedge, and die. 

The inhabitants of the villages adjacent would, in pity, 
carry them food, and set it at a distance, that they might 
fetch it, if they were able, and sometimes they were not 
able ; and the next time they went, they should find the 
poor wretches lie dead, and the food untouched. The 
number of these miserable objects were many, and I 
know so many that perished thus, and so exactly where, 
that I believe I could go to the very place and dig their 
bones up still ; for the country people would go and dig 
a hole at a distance from them, and then with long poles, 
and hooks at the end of them, drag the bodies into these 
Pits, and then throw the earth in, from as far as they 
could cast it, to cover them ; taking notice how the wind 
blew, and so coming on that side which the seamen call 
to wind-ward^ that the scent of the bodies might blow 
from them ; and thus great numbers went out of the 
world, who were never known, or any account of them 
taken ; as well within the Bills of Mortality, as without. 

buried in the fields, of which no account was kept. Then, of the 
Anabaptists and other sectaries, who abounded in the city, very few 
left their habitations; and multitudes of them died, whereof no 
Churchwarden or other ofBlcer had notice; but they found burials 
according to their own fancies, in smaU gardens, or the next fields.** 
Ho further states,— but with evident exaggeration, since the Bills to 
which he refers return the total number of the deaths in the Plague 
year, at less than 100,000,— that although "by the "Weekly Bills, there 
appear to have died above one hundred and three-score thousand per- 
sons ; yet many, who could compute very well, concluded that there 
were in truth double that number who died ; and that, in one week, 
when the Bill mentioned only six thousand, there had, in truth, fourteen 
thousand died." — Vide " Life ** &c. Continuation, p. 326. 
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This, indeed, I had, in the main, only from the relation 
of others, for I seldom walked into the fields, except 
towards Bethnal-green and Hackney, or as hereafter : — 
but when I did walk, I always saw a great many poor 
wanderers at a distance ; but I could know little of their 
cases ; for whether it were in the street, or in the fields, 
if we had seen anybody coming, it was a general method 
to walk away ; yet I believe the account is exactly true. 

As this puts me upon mentioning my walking the 
streets and fields, I cannot omit taking notice what a 
desolate place the city was at that time. The great street 
I live in, which is known to be one of the broadest of all 
the streets of Loudon, I mean of the suburbs, as well as 
the liberties; all the side where the butchers lived, 
especially without the bars, was more like a green field 
than a paved street, and the people generally went in the 
middle with the horses and carts. It is true, that the 
farthest end, towards White-chapel church, was not all 
paved, but even the part that was paved was full of grass 
also ; but this need not seem strange, since the great streets 
within the city, such as Leadenhall-street, Bishopsgate- 
street, ComhUl, and even the Exchange itself, had grass 
growing in them in several places. Neither cart nor 
coach was seen in the streets from morning to evening, 
except some country carts, to bring roots and beans, or 
peas, hay, and straw, to the market, and those but very 
few, compared to what was usual. As for coaches, they 
were scarce used, but to carry sick people to the pest-houses, 
and to other hospitals, and some few to carry physicians 
to such places as they thought fit to venture to visit ; f oi 
really coaches were dangerous things, and people did not 
care to venture into them, because they did not know who 
might have been carried in them last ; and sick infected 
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people were, as I have said, ordinarilj carried in them to 
the pest-houses, and sometimes people expired in them as 
they went along.* 

It is true, when the infection came to such a height as 
I have now mentioned, there were very few physicians 
that cared to stir abroad to sick houses, and very many of 
the most eminent of the faculty were dead, as well as the 
surgeons also : for now it was indeed a dismal time, and 
for about a month together, not taking any notice of the 
bills of mortality, I believe there did not die less than 1500 
or 1700 a day, one day with another. 

One of the worst days we had in the whole time, as I 
. thought, was in the beginning of September, when, indeed, 
good people began to think that God was resolved to 
make a full end of the people in this miserable city. This 
was at that time when the Plague was fully come into the 
eastern parishes. The parish of Aldgate, if I may give 
my opinion, buried above a thousand a-week, for two 
weeks, though the bills did not say so many ; but it sur- 
rounded me at so dismal a rate, that there was not a house 
in twenty uninfected. In the Minories, in Houndsditch, 
and in those parts of Aldgate parish about the Butcher- 
row, and the alleys over against me, I say, in those places, 
death reigned in every corner. White-chapel parish was 
in the same condition, and though much less than the 
parish I lived in, yet buried near 600 a week by the bills ; 
and in my opinion, near twice as many. Whole families, 
and indeed whole streets of families, were swept away 
together ; insomuch, that it was frequent for neighbours 
to call to the bellman to go to such and such houses, and 
fetch out the people, for that they were all dead. 

* PepvB, under the date June 23rd, thus notices the danger: — 
" Home Dy hackney coach, which is become a very dangerous passage 
now-a-days, the sickness increasing mightily." 
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And, indeed, the work of removing the dead bodies by 
carts was now grown so very odious and dangerous, that 
it was complained of, that the bearers did not take care 
to clear such houses where all the inhabitants were dead ; 
but that sometimes the bodies lay several days unburied, 
till the neighbouring families were offended with the 
stench, and consequently infected ; and this neglect of the 
officers was such, that the churchwardens and constables 
were summoned to look after it ; and even the justices of 
the hamlets were obliged to venture their lives among 
them, to quicken and encourage them, for innumerable of 
the bearers died of the distemper, infected by the bodies 
they were obliged to come so near : and had it not been 
that the number of poor people who wanted employment, 
and wanted bread (as I have said before), was so great, 
that necessity drove them to undertake anything, and 
veobture anything, they would never have found people to 
be employed ; and then the bodies of the dead would have 
lain above ground, and have perished and rotted in a 
dreadful manner. 

But the Magistrates cannot be enough commended in 
this, that they kept such good order, for the burying of 
the dead, that as fast as any of those they employed to 
carry off and bury the dead fell sick or died, as was many 
times the case, they immediately supplied the places with 
others, which by reason of the great number of poor that 
was left out of business, as above, was not hard to do. 
This occasioned, that notwithstanding the infinite number 
of people who died, and were sick, almost all together, 
yet they were always cleared away and carried off every 
night : so that it was never to be said of London that 
" the living were not able to bury the dead." 

As the desolation became greats during those terrible 
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times, so the amazement of the people increased ; and a 
thousand unaccountable things thej would do in the 
violence of their fright, as others did the same in the 
agonies of their distemper. And this part was very 
ttffcKJting ; some went roaring and crying, and wringing 
their hands along the street ; some would go praying and 
lifting up their hands to heaven, calling upon God for 
uu'Av.y, I cannot say, indeed, whether this was not in 
their distraction ; but be it so, it was still an indication of 
a more serious mind, when they had the use of their 
H(*nscfl, and was much better, even as it was, than the 
frightful ycUings and cryings that every day, and especially 
in the evenings, were heard in some streets. I suppose 
the world has heard of the famous Solomon Eagle^ an 
enthusiast ; he, though not infected at all, but in his head, 
went about denouncing of judgment upon the city in a 
frightful manner ; sometimes quite naked, and with a pan 
of burning charcoal on his head. What he said, or pre- 
tended, indeed, I could not learn. 

I will not say whether that clergyman was distracted 
or not, or whether he did it in pure zeal for the poor peo- 
ple, who went every evening through the streets of White- 
chapcl, and with his hands lifted up, repeated that part of 
the liturgy of the church continually, " Spare us^ good 
Lordj f^pare thy people whom thou hast redeemed with thy 
most precious blood ; " I say, I cannot speak positively of 
these things, because these were only the dismal objects 
which represented themselves to me as I looked through 
my chamber windows (for I seldom opened the casements), 
while I confined myself within doors during that most 
violent raging of the pestilence ; when, indeed, as I have 
said, many began to think, and even to say, that there 
would none escape ; and indeed I began to think so too ; 
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and therefore kept within doors for about a fortnight, 
and never stirred out ; but I could not hold it. Besides, 
there were some people who, notwithstanding the danger, 
did not omit publicly to attend the worship of God, even 
in the most dangerous times ; and though it is true that a 
great many clergymen did shut up their churches, and 
fled as other people did for the safety of their lives, — yet 
all did not do so ; some ventured to officiate, and to keep 
up the assemblies of the people by constant prayers ; and 
sometimes sermons or brief exhortations to repentance 
and reformation, and this as long as any would come to 
hear them ; and dissenters did the like also, and even in 
the very churches, where the parish ministers were either 
dead or fled ; — nor was there any room for making differ- 
ence, at such a time as this was. 

It was indeed a lamentable thing to hear the miserable 
lamentations of poor dying creatures, calling out for 
ministers to comfort them and pray with them, to counsel 
them and to direct them ; calling out to God for pardon 
and mercy, and confessing aloud their past sins. It 
would make the stoutest heart bleed to hear how many 
warnings were then given by dying penitents to others, 
not to put off and delay their repentance to the day of 
distress ; that such a time of calamity as this, was no 
time for repentance, was no time to call upon God. I 
wish I could repeat the very sound of those groans, and 
of those exclamations that I heard from some poor dying 
creatures when in the height of their agonies and distress ; 
and that I could make him that reads this, hear, as I 
imagine I now hear them, for the sound seems still to 
ring in my ears. 

If I could but tell this part in such moving accents 
as should alarm the very soul of the reader, I should 
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rejoice that I recorded these tiuagu^ k^wever short and 
imperfect. 

It pleased God that I was still spared, and very hearty 
and sound in health, but very impatient of being pent up 
within doors without air, as I had been for fourteen days, 
or thereabouts; and I could not restrain myself, but I 
would go to carry a letter for my brother to the Post- 
house : then it was, indeed, that I observed a profound 
silence in the streets. When I came to the Post-house, 
as I went to put in my letter, I saw a man stand in one 
corner of the yard, and talking to another at a window, 
and a third had opened a door belonging to the of&oe. 
In the middle of the yard lay a small leather purse, with 
two keys hanging at it, and money in it, but nobody 
would meddle with it. I asked how long it had lain 
there ; the man at the window said it had lain almost an 
hour, but they had not meddled with it, because they did 
not know but the person who dropped it might come bad^ 
to look for it. I had no such need of money, nor was the 
sum so big, that I had any inclination to meddle with it 
to get the money at the hazard it might be attended with; 
so I seemed to go away, when the man who had opened 
the door said he would take it up ; but so, that if the 
right owner came for it he would be sure to have it. 
So he went in and fetched a pail of water, and set it down 
hard by the purse, then went again and fetched some 
gunpowder, and cast a good deal of powder upon the 
purse, and then made a train from that which he had 
thrown loose upon the purse; the train reached about 
two yards. After this he goes in a third time, and fetches 
out a pair of tongs red hot, and which he had prepared, I 
suppose, on purpose ; and first setting fire to the train of 
powder, that singed the purse, and also smoked the air 
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sufficiently: but he was not content with that; but he 
then takes up the purse with the tongs, holding it so long 
till the tongs burnt through the purse, and then he shook 
the money out into the pail of water, so he carried it in. 
The money, as I remember, was about thirteen shillings, 
and some smooth groats, and brass farthings.* 

There might, perhaps, have been several poor people, 
as I have observed above, that would have been hardy 
enough to have ventured for the sake of the money ; bat 
you may easily see, by what I have observed, that the 
few people who were spared were very careful of them- 
selves at that time when the distress was so exceeding 
great. 

Much about the same lime, I walked out into the fields 
towards Bow ; for I had a great mind to see how things 
were managed in the river, and among the ships ; and as 
I had some concern in shipping, I had a notion that it had 
been one of the best ways of securing one's self from the 
infection, to have retired into a ship ; and musing how to 
satisfy my curiosity in that point, I turned away over the 
fields from Bow to Bromley, and down to Blackwall, to 
the stairs, which are there for landing or taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank, or sea- 
wall, as they call it, by himself. I walked a while also 
about, seeing the houses all shut up ; at last I fell into 
some talk, at a distance, with this poor man ; first, I asked 

*The following singular Advertisement appeared in the "Intelli- 
firencer," No. 51. — " This is to notify that the Master of the Oock and 
iottle, commonly called the Oock Alehouse, at Temple Bar, hath die- 
iiiissed his Servants and shut up his house, for this Long Vacation, 
intending (God willing) to return at Michaelmas next, so that all persons 
whatsoever who have any accompls with the said Master, or Farthings 
helonging to the mid hovsty are desired to repair thither before the 8th 
of tills instant July, and they shall recMve satisfaction."— The Oock is 
still a well-known and much frequented House, on the north side of 
Fleet Street, between Bell Yard and Chancery Lane 
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him how the people did thereabouts ? " Alas ! Sir," sajs 
he, " almost desolate ; all dead or sick. Here are very- 
few families in this part, or in that village," pointing at 
Poplar, " where half of them are not dead abeady, and 
the rest sick." Then he pointed to one house, — " There 
they are all dead," said he, " and the house stands open ; 
nobody dares go into it, A poor thief ventured in to 
steal something, but he paid dear for his theft, for he was 
carried to the church-yard too, last night." Then he 
pointed to several other houses. — " There," says he, " they 
are all dead, the man and his wife and five children ; and 
there they are shut up ; you see a watchman at the door :" 
and so of other houses. " Why," says I, " what do you 
here all alone ?" " Why," he replied, " I am a poor deso- 
late man ; it has pleased God I am not yet visited, though 
my family is, and one of my children dead." " How do 
you mean then," said I, "that you are not visited?" 
" Why," says he, " that is my house," pointing to a very 
little low boarded house, " and there my poor wife and 
two children live," continued he, " if they may be said to 
live ; for my wife and one of the children are visited, but 
I do not come at them." And with that word I saw the 
tears run very plentifully down his face ; and so they did 
down mine too I assure you. 

" But," said I, " why do you not come at them? how 
can you abandon your own flesh and blood?" "Oh! 
Sir," says he, " the Lord forbid ; I do not abandon them ; 
I work for them as much as I am able ; and blessed be 
the Lord, I keep them from want ; " and with that I ob- 
served he lifted up his eyes to heaven, with a countenance, 
that presently told me I had happened on a man who was 
no hypocrite, but a serious religious good man ; and his 
ejaculation was an expression of thankfulness that in such 
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a condition as he was in, he should be able to say his 
family did not want. " Well," says I, " honest man, that 
is a great mercy as things go now with the poor : but how 
^ do you live then, and how are you kept from the dread- 
ful calamity that is now upon us allf* "Why, Sir,*' 
says he, " I am a waterman, and there is my boat ; and 
the boat serves me for a house ; I work in it in the day, 
and I sleep in it in the night ; — and what I get, I lay 
down upon that stone," says he, shewing me a broad 
stone on the other side of the street, a good way from his 
house, ^' and then I halloo, and call to them till I make 
them hear ; and they come and fetch it. 

"Well, friend," says I, "but how can you get any 
money as a waterman 1 does any body go by water these 
times I" " Yes, Sir," says he, " in the way I am em- 
ployed there does. Do you see there, where ^ve ships 
lie at anchor," pointing down the river, a good way below 
the town: "and do you see," says he, "eight or ten 
ships lie at the chain there, and at anchor yonder?" 
pointing above the town. " All those ships have families 
on board, of their merchants and owners and such like, 
who have locked themselves up, and live on board, close 
shut in, for fear of the infection ; and I tend on them to 
fetch things for them, carry letters, and do what is 
absolutely necessary, that they may not be obliged to 
come on shore ; and every night I fasten my boat on 
board one of the ship's boats, and there I sleep, by my- 
self, and, blessed be God, I am preserved hitherto." 

" Well," said I, " friend, but will they let you come on 
board, after you have been on shore here, when this is 
such a terrible place, and so infected as it is ?" 

" Why, as to that," said he, " I very seldom go up the 
ship's side, but deliver what I bring to their boat, or lie 
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by the side, and they hoist it on board : if I did, I think 
they are in no danger from me, for I never go into any 
house on shore, or tonch any body, no, not of my own 
family ; but I fetch provisions for them." 

" Nay," says I, " but that may be worse, for you must 
have those provisions of somebody or other ; and since all 
this part of the town is so infected, it is dangerous so 
much as to speak with any body ; for the village," said I, 
" is, as it were, the beginning of London, though it be 
at some distance from it." 

" That is true," added he, " but you do not understand 
me right ; I do not buy provisions for them here : I row 
up to Greenwich and buy fresh meat there, and some- 
times I row down the river to Woolwich and buy there ; 
then I go to single farm-houses on the Kentish side, 
where I am known, and buy fowls, and eggs, and butter, 
and bring them to the ships, as they direct me, sometimes 
one, sometimes the other : I seldom come on shore here ; 
and I came now only to call to my wife, and hear kow my 
little family do, and give them a little money, which I 
received last night." 

" Poor man !" said I, " and how much hast thou gotten 
for them f 

"I have gotten four shillings," said he, "which is a 
great sum, as things go now with poor men; but they 
have given me a bag of bread too, and a salt fish and 
some ilesh ; so all helps out." 

"\7ell," said I, " and have you given it them yet?" 

" No," said he, " but I have called, and my wife has 
answered, that she cannot come out yet, but in half an 
hour she hopes to come, and I am waiting for her. 
Poor woman ! " says he, " she is brought sadly down ; 
she has a swelling, and it is broke, and I hope she will 
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recover; but I fear the child will die: but it is tfie 
Lord !" Here he stopt, and wept very much. 

" Well, honest friend," said I, " thou hast a sure Com- 
forter, if thou hast brought thyself to be resigned to the 
will of God ; he is dealing with us all in judgment.** 

" Oh, Sir," says he, " it is infinite mercy, if any of us 
are spared ; and who am I, to repine? '* 

" Sayest thou so," said I, " and how much less is my 
faith than thine ! " — -And here my heart smote me, sug- 
gesting how much better this poor man's foundation was, 
on which he staj ed in the danger, than mine ; that he had 
no where to flee to ; that he had a family to bind him to 
attendance, which I had not ; and mine was mere pre- 
sumption, his a true dependence, and a courage resting on 
God ; and yet, that he used all possible caution for his 
safety. 

I turned a little way from the man, while these thoughts 
engaged me, for, indeed, I could no more refrain frcMH 
tears than he. 

At length, after some further talk, the poor woman 
opened the door, and called, Eobert^ Robert ; he answered, 
and bid her stay a few moments, and he would come ; so 
he ran down the common stairs to his boat, and fetched 
up a sack in which were the provisions he had brought 
from the ships ; and when he returned, he hallooed again ; 
then he went to the great stone which he showed me, and 
emptied the sack, and laid all out, everything by them- 
selves, and then retired ; and his wife came with a little 
boy to fetch them away ; and he called, and said, such a 
captain had sent such a thing, and such a captain such a 
thing ; and at the end adds, ^^ God has sent it all : give 
thanks to him.** When the poor woman had taken up 
all, she was so weak she could not carry it at once in. 
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though the weight was not much neither ; so she left the 
biscuit, which was in a little bag, and left her little boy 
to watch it till she came again. 

" Well, but," says I to him, "did you leave her the four 
shillings too, which you said was your week's pay? " 

" Yes, yes," says he, " you shall hear her own it." So 
he calls again, " i?acAcZ, Bachel (which was, it seems, her 
name), did you take up the money ? " " Yes," said she. 
" How much was it? " said he. " Four shillings and a 
groat," said she. "Well, well," says- he, "the Lord keep 
you all ; " and so he turned to go away. 

As I could not refrain from contributing tears to this 
man's story, so neither could I refrain from my charity 
for his assistance ; so I called him, — " Hark thee, friend, 
come hither ; for I believe thou art in health, that I may 
venture thee ; " so I pulled out my hand, which was in 
my pocket before ; — " Here," says I, "go and call thy 
Rachel once more, and give her a little more comfort from 
me. God will never forsake a family that trust in him as 
thou dost." So I gave him four other shillings, and bade 
him go lay them on the stone, and call his wife. 

I have not words to express the poor man's thankful- 
ness, neither could he express it himself, but by tears 
running down his face. He called his wife, and told her 
God had moved the heart of a stranger, upon hearing 
their condition, to give them all that money ; and a great 
deal more such as that he said to her. The woman too 
made signs of the like thankfulness, as well to Heaven as 
to me, and joyfully picked it up : and I parted with no 
money all that year that I thought better bestowed. 

I then asked the poor man if the distemper had not 
reached Greenwich: He said it had not, till about a fort- 
night before ; but that then he feared it had ; but that il 
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was only at that end of the town which lay south towards 
Deptford bridge ; that he went only to a butcher's shop 
and a grocer's, where he generally bought such things as 
they sent him for : but was very careful.* 

I asked him then, how it came to pass that those peo- 
ple who had so shut themselves up in the ships had not 
laid in sufficient stores of all things necessary ? He said 
some of them had, but on the other hand, some did not 
come on board till they were frighted into it, and till it 
was too dangerous for them to go to the proper people to 
lay in quantities of things ; and that he waited on two 
ships (which he showed me) that had laid in little or 
nothing but biscuit bread and ship beer ; and that he had 
bought everything else almost for them. I asked him if 
there were any more ships that had separated themselves 
as those had done ? He told me, " Yes, all the way up 
from the point, right against Greenwich, to within the 
shores of Limehouse and Redriff, all the ships that could 
have room rid two and two in the middle of the stream, 



* Evelyn, in some letters to Lord Viscount Combery, dated from liis 
OTni residence at Say's Court, Deptford, on the 9th and 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1665, thus notices the devastation of that time "After 6978 

(and possibly half as many more concealed) which the Pestilouce has 
mowed dowri in London this week, near thirty houses are visited in 
this miserable villap;e, whereof one has been the very nearest to my 
dwelling. — It was Saturday last ere my courageous wife could be per- 
suaded to take the alarm, but she is now fled, with most of my family. 
— If the malignity of this sad contagion spend no faster before winter, 
the calamity will be indescribable. — My very heart turns within me at 
the contemplation of our calamity. — God give the repentance of David 
to the Times of David! We have all added some weights to this 
burden; Ingratitude and Luxurie, and the too, too soon oblivion of 
Miracles." — Evelyn's " Memoirs," &c., vol. ii pp. 157-160. — The num- 
ber of persons recorded to have died of the Plague at Deptford, in 1665, 
is 374 ; but in the following year, it was still more fatal there, 522 per- 
sons becoming its victims. 

Evelyn writes thus, under the date April 15th, 1666 : — " Our parish 
was now more infected with the Plague than ever, and so was all the 
country above, tho' (it had) almost quite ceased in TiOndon." See 
»* Memoirs," Ac, vol. i. p. 386. 
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.and that some of them had-seyeral families on board." 
I asked him if the distemper had not reached them? He 
«aid, " he believed it had not, except two or three ships, 
whose people had not been so watchful to keep the seamen 
from going on shore, as others had been ; " and he said, 
" it was a very fine sight to see how the ships lay up the 
pool." 

When he said he was going over to Greenwich, as soon 
as the tide began to come in, I asked him if he would let 
me go with him, and bring me back ; for that I had a 
great mind to see how the ships were ranged, as he had 
told me. He told me, if I would assure him, on the word 
of a Christian and of an honest man, that I had not the 
distemper, he would. I assured him that I had not, that 
it had pleased God to preserve me, that I lived in White- 
chapel, but was too impatient of being so long within 
doors, and that I had ventured out so far for the refresh- 
ment of a little air ; but that none in my house had so 
much as been touched with it. 

" Well, Sir," says he, " as your charity has been moved 
to pity me and my poor family, sure you cannot have so 
little pity left, as to put yourself into my boat if you were 
not sound in health, which would be pothing less than 
killing me, and ruining my whole family." The poor 
man troubled me so much, when he spoke of his family 
with such a sensible concern, and in such an affectionate 
manner, that I could not satisfy myself, at first, to go at 
all. I told him I would lay aside my curiosity rather 
than make him uneasy; though I was sure, and very 
thankful for it, that I had no more distemper upon me, 
than the freshest man in the world. Wdl, he would not 
have me put it off neither, but to let me see how confident 
he was that I was just to him, he now importuned me to 
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go : 80 when tlie tide came up to his .boat, I went in, and 
lie carried me to Greenwich. While he bought the things 
which he had in his charge to buy, I walked up to the 
top of the hill, under whick the town stands, and on the 
east side of the town, to get a prospect of the river : but 
it was a surprising sight to see the number of ships which 
lay in rows, two and two, and in some places, two or 
three such lines in the breadth of the river, and this not 
only up quite to the town, between the houses which 
we call RatclifF and Redriff, which they name the pool, 
but even down the whole river, as far as the head of 
Long Reach, which is as far as the hills give us leave to 
see it. 

I cannot guess at the number of ships, but I think 
there must be several hundred sail ; and I could not but 
: applaud the contrivance; for ten thousand people and 
more, who attended ship affairs, were certainly sheltered 
here from the violence of the contagion, and lived very 
safe and very easy. 

I returned to my ovm dwelling very well satisfied with 
imy day's journey, and particularly with the poor man ; 
also I rejoiced to see that such little sanctuaries were pro- 
vided for so many families on board, in a time of such 
desolation. I observed also, that as the violence of the 
plague had increased, so the ships which had families on 
board, removed and went farther off, tiD, as I was told, 
some went quite away to sea, and put into such harbours 
and safe roads on the north coast, as they could best come 
at. 

But it was also true that all the people who thus left 
the land, and lived on board the ships, were not entirely 
safe from the infection, for many died, and were thrown 
over-board, into the river, some in coffins \^ and some, as I 
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heard, without coffins, whose bodies were seen sometimes 
to drive up and down with the tide in the river. 

But, I believe, I may venture to say, that in those ships 
which were thus infected, it either happened where the 
people had recourse to them too late, and did not fly to 
tlie ship till they had stayed too long on shore, and had 
the distemper upon them, though, perhaps, they might not 
perceive it ; and so the distemper did not come to them 
on board the ships, but they reaDy carried it with them : 
or, it was in those ships where the poor watermen said 
they had not had time to furnish themselves with pro- 
visions, but were obliged to send often on shore to buy 
what they had occasion for, or suffered boats to come to 
them from the shore : and so the distemper was brought 
insensibly among them. 

And here I cannot but take notice that the strange 
temper of the people of London at that time contributed 
extremely to their own destruction. The Plague began, 
as I have observed, at the other end of the town, namely, 
in Long-acre, Drury-lane, &c., and came on towards the 
city very gradually and slowly. It was felt at first in 
December, then again in February, then again in April, 
and always but a very little at a time ; then it stopt tiQ 
May, and even the last week in May there were but 17, 
and all at that end of the town [except two] ; and all 
this while, even so long as till there died about 3000 a 
week, had the people in Redriff, and in Wapping, and 
Ratcliff, on botli sides the river, and almost all Southwark- 
side, a mighty fancy that they should not be visited, or at 
least, thtt it would not be so violent among them. Some 
pooplo fancied the smell of the pitch and tar, and such 
other things, as oil, and resin, and brimstone, which is so 
much used by all trades relating to shipping, would pre- 
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serve them. Others argued it, because it was in its 
extremest violence in Westminster and the parishes of St. 
Giles and St. Andrew, &c., and began to abate again, 
before it came ^mong them, which was true indeed, in 
part : for example : — 

From the 8th to the 15th of August. "^^^^'wikl'''' 

St. Giles's in") q.o Stopney 197) 

the Fields j St. Majj. Bermondscy 24 >- 4030 

Cripplegate 886 Kotherhithe 3) 

From the 15th to the 22nd of August. ^''weekl''^ 

St. Giles's in\ .7- Stopney 273) 

the Fields j ^ St. Mag. Bemiondsey 3G }■ 6319 

Cripplegate 847 Eotherliithe 2J 

N.B. — That it was observed the numbers mentioned in 
Stepney parish, at that time, were generally all on that 
side where Stepney parish joined to Shoreditch, which we 
now call Spittle-fields, where the parish of Stepney comes 
up to the very wall of Shoreditch church-yard ; and the 
Plague at this time was abated at St. Giles's in the Fields, 
and raged most violently in Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, and 
Shoreditch parishes, but there were not ten people a week 
that died of it in all that part of Stepney parish which 
takes in Limehouse and Ratcliff -highway, and which are 
now the parishes of Shadwell and Wapping, even to St. 
Katherine's by the Tower, till after the whole month of 
August was expired ; but they paid for it afterwards, as 
I shall observe by-and-by. 

This, I gay, made the people of Redriif and Wappiiig, 
Ratcliif and Limehouse, so secure, and flatter themselves 
so much with the Plague's going off without reaching 
them, that they took no care either to flee into the coun- 
try, or shut themselves up ; nay, so far were they from 
stirring, that they rather received their friends and lela- 
tions from the city into their houses ; and several from 
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Other places really took sancttunj in that part of the 
town as a place of safety, and as a place which they 
thought God would pass over, and not visit as the rest was 
visited. • 

And this was the reason, that when it came upon them 
they were more surprised, more unprovided, and more at 
a loss what to do, than they were in other places^ for, 
when it came among them really, and with violence, as it 
did in September and October, there was then no stirring 
out into the country, nobody would suffer a stranger to 
come near them, no, nor near the towns where they dwel- 
led ; and, as I have been told, several that wandered into 
the country, on Surrey side, were found starved to death 
in the woods and commons, that country being more open 
and more woody than any other part so near London ; 
especially about Norwood and the parishes of Camberwell, 
Dullege [Dulwich], and Lusum [Lewisham], where, it 
seems, nobody durst relieve the poor distressed people for 
fear of the infection. 

This notion having, as I said, prevailed with the people 
in that part of the town, was in part the occasion, as I 
said before, that they had recourse to ships for their re- 
treat ; and where they did this early, and with prudence, 
furnishing themselves so with provisions, that they had no 
need to go on shore for supplies, nor suffer boats to come 
on board to bring them ; I say, where they did so, they 
had certainly the safest retreat of any people whatsoever. 
But the distress was such that people ran on board in their 
fright, without bread to eat ; and some into ships that had' 
no men on board to remove them farther off, or to take 
the boat and go down the river to buy provisions, where- 
it might be done safely; and these often suffered, and 
were infected on board as much as on shore. 
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As the richer sort got? into ships^ so the- lower rank got. 
into hoys, smacks, lighters and fishing»boata, and many^ 
especially watermen, lay in their boats; but those made 
sad work of it, especially the latter, for, going about for 
provision, and perhaps to get their subsistence, the infecn 
tion got in among them, and made a fearful havo^. 
INTany of the watermen died aione in their wherries, as. 
they rid at their roads, as well above bridge as below, and 
were not found, sometimes, till they were not in condition^ 
for anybody to touch or come near them. 

Indeed the distress of the people at this sea-faring end 
of the town was very deplorable, and deserved the greatest 
commiseration. But alas ! this was a time when every 
one's private safety lay so near them, that they had no. 
room to pity the distresses of others ; for every one- 
had death, as it were, at his door, and many even in 
their families, and knew not what to do, nor whither 
to flee. 

Tliis I say took away all compassion. Selfs-preservation^ 
indeed, appeared here to be the first law, for the children 
ran away from their parents, as they languished in the 
utmost distress ; and in some places, though not so frequent 
as the other, parents did the like to their children: nay^ 
some dreadful examples there were, and particularly two 
in one week, of' distressed mothers, raving and distracted, 
killing their own children ; one whereof w£is not far off 
from where I dwelt; the poor lunatic creature not living 
herself long enough to be sensible of the sin of what she 
had done, much less to be punished for it. 

It is not, indeed, to be wondered at;; for the danger of, 
immediate death to ourselves took away all bowels of love^. 
all concern for one another; I speak, in general, for thwe 
were many instances> of. immovable' affoction, pity, and« 
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duty, in many ; and some that came to my knowledge ; 
that is to say, by hear-say : for I shall not take upon me 
to vouch the truth of the particulars. 

To introduce one, let me first mention, that one of the 
most deplorable cases in all the present calamity, was that 
of women with child, who, when they came to the hour 
of their son'ows, and their pains came upon them, could 
neither have help of one kind nor another ; neither mid- 
wife or neighbouring women to come near them. Most 
of the mid wives were dead ; especially of such as served 
the poor ; and many, if not all the midwives of note, were 
fled into the country : so that it was next to impossible 
for a poor woman that could not pay an immoderate price, 
to get any mid^vife to come to her ; and if they did, those 
they could get were generally unskilful and ignorant 
creatures ; and the consequence of this was, that a most 
unusual and incredible number of women were reduced to 
the utmost distress. Some were delivered and spoiled by 
the rashness and ignorance of those who pretended to lay 
them. Children without number were, I might say, 
murdered by the same, but a more justifiable ignorance, 
pretending they would save the mother, whatever became 
of the child; and many times, both mother and child 
were lost in the same manner ; and especially where the 
mother had the distemper, there nobody would come near 
them, and both sometimes perished. Sometimes the mother 
has died of the Plague, and the infant, it may be, half- 
born or bom, but not parted from the mother. Some died 
in the very pains of their travail, and not delivered at all ; 
and so many were the cases of this kind that it is hard to 
judge of them. 

Something of it will appear in the unusual numbers 
which are put into the weekly bills (though I am far from 
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allowing them to be able to give anything of a full account) 
under the articles of 

Child-bed. 

Abortive and StiU-borru 

Chrisoms cmd Infants. 

Take the weeks in which the Plague was most violent, 
and compare them with the weeks before the distemper 
began, even in the same year : for example — 



Trom 



Jan. 3 to Jan. 10 
to 17 
to 24 
to 31 

Jan. 81 to Feb. 7 
to 14 
to 21 
to 28 

Feb. 28 to Mar. 7 



Child-bed. 
7 
8 
9 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 
6 



Abort. 
1 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 



Still-bonu 
13 
11 
16 

9 

8 
11 
13 
10 
10 



From 





48 


24 


100 


Aug. 1 to Aug. 8 


25 


5 


11 


to 15 


23 


6 


8 


to 22 


28 


4 


4 


to 29 


40 


6 


10 


Aug. 29 to Sept. 6 


38 


2 


11 


to 12 


39 


23 





to 19 


^ 42 


5 


17 


to 26 


42 


6 


10 


Sep. 26 to Oct. 3 


14 


4 


9 




291 


61 


80 



To the disparity of these numbers, it is to be considered 
and allowed for, that according to our usual opinion, who 
were then upon the spot, there were not one-third of the 
l)cople in the town during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, as were in the months of Januaiy and February. 
In a word, the usual number that used to die of these three 
articles, and, as I hear, did die of them the year before, 
was thus : — 
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tt. fOhild4>od 189 I ^. fOhild-bed 626 

3 T^Abopt. and StiH-born 458 | {» \Abort and Still-boni 617* 



647 1242 



This inequality, I say^ is exceedingly augmented when 
the numbers of people are considered. I pretend not 
to make any exact calculation of the numbers of people 
which were at this time in the city ; but I shall make a 
probable conjecture at that part by-and-by. What I have 
said now is to explain the misery of those poor creatures 
above, so that it might well be said, as in the Scripture — 
" Woe he to those who are with child^ and to those who give 
suck in that dayT For, indeed, it was a woe to them in 
particular. 

I was not conversant in many particular families where 
these things happened ; but the outcries of the miserable 
were heard afar off. As to those who were with child, 
we have seen some calculation made ; two hundred and 
ninety-one women dead in child-bed in nine weeks, out of 
one-third part of the number, of whom there usually died 
in that time but forty-eight of the same disaster. 

* The increase of Mortality nnder the head " Abortive and Still- 
ftom " in the year of the Plague, was by no means so great, com- 
paratively, as in that of the deaths in " Child-bed,*' as will be seen 
by the following extracts from the Bills of Mortality, which includo 
the returns for ten years, viz., from 1661 to 1670.— The numbers 
given by De Foe, under the year 1664, are not correct. The actual 
amount exceeded the total which he haa given by 106. 



Abortive and Still-Bom. 


Child-bed. 


1661 


611 


224 


1662 


523 


176 


1663. 


550 


206 


1664 


503 


260 


1665 


617 


625 


1666 


477 


253 


1667 


488 


262 


1668 


761 


271 


1669 


617 


277 


1670 


632 


288 
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Tliere is no room to doubt but the misery of those that 
gave suck was in proportion as great. Our bills of 
mortality could give but little light in this; yet some it 
did. There were several more than usual starved at- 
nurse; but this was nothing. The misery was, where 
they were, 1st, starved for want of a nurse^ the mothers- 
dying and all the family, and the infants found dead by 
them, merely for want ; and, if I may speak my opinion, 
I do believe that many hundreds of poor helpless infants 
perished in this manner : 2ndly, not starved, but poisoned 
by the nurse. Nay, even where the mother has been 
nurse, and having received the infection, has poisoned, 
that is, infected the infant with her milk, even before she 
knew she was infected herself ; nay, and the infant has 
died in such a case before the mother. I cannot but' 
remember to leave this admonition upon record,' if ever* 
such another dreadful visitation should happen in this city ; 
that all women that are with child, or that give suok, 
should be gone, if they have any possible means, out of 
the place ; because their misery, if infected, will so much 
exceed all other people's.* 

I could tell here dismal stories of living infants being 
found sucking the breasts of their mothers, or nurses," 
after they had been dead of the Plague. Of a mother, in 
the parish where I lived, who having a child that was not 
well, sent for an apothecary to view the child ; and when 
he came, as the relation goes, was giving the child suck 
at her breast, and to all appearance, was herself very 

* Notwithstanding the great mortality alleged to have taken plao« 
among females, it appears from the Bills of Mortality, that the differ- 
ence between the male and female deaths dnring the year was only 168, 
namely : — 

Tto^^i.. /Females ^ 48,737 

D^a**« -[Males 48;569 
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well ; but s^h&n the apothecary came close to her, he saw 
the tokens upon that breast with which she was suckling 
the child. He was surprised enough to be sure ; but not 
willing to fright the poor woman too much, he desired she 
would give the child into his hand ; so he takes the child, 
and going to a cradle in the room, lays it in, and opening 
its clothes, found the tokens upon the child too, and both 
died before he could get home to send a preventive medi- 
cine to the father of the child, to whom he told their 
condition : whether the child infected the nurse-mother, 
or the mother the child, was not certain, but the last most 
likely. 

Likewise of a child brought home to the parents from 
a nurse that had died of the Plague; yet the tender mother 
would not refuse to take in her child, and laid it in her 
bosom, by which she was infected, and died, with the 
child in her arms dead also. 

It would make the hardest heart move at the instances 
that were frequently found of tender mothers tending and 
watching with their dear children, and even dying before 
them, and sometimes taking the distemper from them, and 
dying, when the child, for whom the affectionate heart 
had been sacrificed, has got over it and escaped. 

The like of a tradesman in East Smithfield, whose 
wife was big with child of her first child, and fell in 
labour having the Plague upon her. He could neither 
get midwife to assist her, nor nurse to tend her ; and two 
servants which he kept fled both from her. He ran from 
house to house like one distracted, but could get no help; 
the utmost he could get was, that a watchman, who at- 
tended at an infected house shut up, promised to send a 
nurse in the morning. The poor man, with his heart 
broken, went back ; assisted his wife what he could, acted 
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the part of the midwife, and brought the child dead into 
the world : his wife, in about an hour, died in his arms, 
where he held her dead body fast till the morning, when 
the watchman came, and brought the nurse, as he had 
])romised ; and coming up the stairs, for he had left the 
door open, or only latched, they found the man sitting with 
his dead wife in his arms, and so overwhelmed with grief 
that he died in a few hours after, without any sign of the 
infection upon him, but merely sunk under the weight of 
his grief. 

I have heard also of some who, on the death of their 
relations, have grown stupid with the insupportable sorrow; 
and of one in particular, who was so absolutely overcome 
with the pressure upon his spirits, that by degrees his 
head sunk into his body, so between his shoulders, that 
the crown of his head was very little seen above the bones 
of his shoulders ; and by degrees, losing both voice and 
sense, his face looking forward, lay against his collar-bone, 
and could not be kept up any otherwise, unless held up by 
the hands of other people ; and the poor man never came 
to himself again, but languished near a year in that con- 
dition, and died. Nor was he ever once seen to lift up 
his eyes, or to look upon any particular object.* 

I cannot undertake to give any other than a summary 
of such passages as these, because it was not possible to 
come at the particulars, where sometimes the whole 
families where such things happened, were carried off 
by the distemper ; but there were innumerable cases of 
this kind, presented to the eye, and the ear, even in pass- 
ing along the streets, as I have hinted above : — nor is it 

• It ie hardly necessary to observe that this story of the man whose 
head sunk between his shoulders, is utterly incredible ; and if it be not 
a fabrication of the author, the circumstanceB must be strangely and 
ridiculously exaggerated. 
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neasy to give :AD7' Story of this or that family, to which 
.there were not divers .parallel stories to be met with of 
Hie same kind. 

But as I am, now talking of the time when the Plague 
raged at the easternmost part of the town; how for a 
long time the people of those parts had flattered themsdLyes 
that they should escape ; and how they were surprised 
when it came upon them asatdid; for indeed, it came 
upon them like an armed man when it did come : I say, 
this brings me back to the three poor men, who wandered 
from Wapping, not knowing whither ta go, or what to 
do, and whom I mentioned before ; one a biscuit-baker, 
one a sail-maker, and the other a joiner; all of Wapping, 
or thereabouts. 

The sleepiness and security of that part, as I have 
observed, was such, that they not only did not shift for 
tihiemselves, as others did, but they boasted of being safe, 
And of safety being with them ; and many people fled out 
rof the city, and out of the infected suburbs, to Wapping, 
Batcliff, Limehouse, Poplar, and such places, as to places 
of security ; and it is not at all unlikely, that their doing 
this, helped to bring the Plague that way faster than it 
might otherwise have come. For, though I am much for 
people's fleeing away, and emptying such a town as this, 
upon the first appearance of a like visitation, and that all 
people, who have any possible retreat, should make use of 
it in time, and be gone ; yet I must say, when all that will 
flee are gone, those that are left and must stand it, should 
stand stock still where they are, and not shift from one 
end of the town, or one part of the town, to the other, for 
that is the bane and mischief of the whole, and they cany 
the Plague from house to house in their very clothes. 
Wherefore were we ordered to kill all the dogs and 
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cats? but because, as they were ' domestic animals, and 
are apt to run from house to house, and from street to 
street, so they are capable of carrying the effluvia, or in- 
fectious steams, of bodies infected, even in their furs and 
hair: and therefore it was, that in the beginning of the 
infection, an order was published by the Lord Mayor, 
and by the Magistrates, according to the advice of the 
physicians, that all the dogs and cats should be immcidi- 
atdiy killed, and an oflScer was appointed for the execution. 

It is incredible, if their account is to be depended upon, 
what a prodigious number of those creatures were de- 
stroyed : I think they talked of forty thousand dogs, and 
^•VQ times as many cats! few houses being without a 
cat, some having several, sometimes five or six in a 
house. All possible endeavours were used also to destroy 
the mice and rats, especially the latter, by laying rats- 
bane, and other poisons for them, and a prodigious multi- 
tude of them was also destroyed. 

I often reflected upon the unprovided condition that 
the whole body of the people were in, at the first coming 
of this calamity upon them, and how it was for want of 
timely entering into measures and managements, as well 
public as private, that all the confusions that followed 
were brought upon us, and that such a prodigious number 
of people sunk in that disaster, which, if proper steps had 
been taken, might. Providence concurring, have been 
avoided ; and which, if posterity think fit, they may take 
a caution and warning from : — but I shall come to this 
part again. 

I come back again to my three men. Their story has 
a moral in every part of it, and their whole conduct, and 
that of some whom they joined with, ^s ra pattern for all 
poor men to follow, or women either, if ever such a time 
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comes again ; and if there was no other end in recording 
it, I think this a very just one, whether my account be 
exactly according to fact or no. 

Two of them are said to be brothers, the one an old 
eoldier, but now a biscuit-baker ; the other a lame sailor, 
out now a sail-maker; the third, a joiner. Says John^ 
the biscuit-baker, one day, to Thomas^ his brother, the 
sail-maker, — "Brother Tom^ what will become of us? 
The Plague grows hot in the city, and increases this way : 
what shall we do ?" 

" Truly," says Thomas^ " I am at a great loss what tf 
do ; for I find, if it comes down into Wapping, I shaU bf- 
turned out of my lodging." — And thus they began to talk 
of it beforehand : — 

John. — "Turned out of your lodging, Tom! if you 
are, I don't know who will take you in ; for people are 
80 afraid of one another now, there's no getting a lodging 
anywhere." 

Thomas. — " Why, the people where I lodge are good 
civil people, and have kindness enough for me too ; but 
they say I go abroad every day to my work, and it will 
be dangerous ; and they talk of locking themselves up, 
and letting nobody come near them." 

John. — " Why, they are in the right, to be sure, if they 
resolve to venture staying in town." 

Thomas. — " Nay, I might e'en resolve to stay within 
doors too ; for, except a suit of sails that my master has 
in hand, and which I am just finishing, I am like to get 
no more work a great while : there's no trade stirs now : 
workmen and servants are turned off everywhere, so that 
I might be glad to be locked up too ; but I do not see they 
will be willing to consent to that any more than to the 
other." 
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John. — " Why, what will you do then, brother ? and 
what shall I do ? for I am almost as bad as you. The 
people where I lodge are all gone into the country, but a 
maid, and she is to go next week, and to shut the house 
quite up ; so that I shall be turned adrift to the wide world 
before you are, and I am resolved to go away too, if I 
knew but where to go." 

Thomas. — "We were both distracted we did not go 
away at first, then we might have travelled anywhere: 
there's no stirring now ; we shall be starved if we pretend 
to go out of town : they won't let us have victuals, no, not 
for our money, nor let us come into the towns, much less 
into their houses." 

John. — " And that which is almost as bad, I have but 
little money to help myself with neither." 

Thomas. — " As to that we might make shift. I have a 
little, though not much ; but I tell you, there's no stirring 
on the road. I know a couple of poor honest men in our 
street have attempted to travel ; and at Bamet or Whet- 
stone, or thereabout, the people offered to fire at them, 
if they pretended to go forward ; so they are come back 
again quite discouraged." 

John. — " I would have ventured their fire if I had been 
there: if I had been denied food for my money, they 
should have seen me take it before their faces ; and if I 
had tendered money for it, they could not have taken any 
course with me by law." 

Thomas. — " You talk your old soldier's language, as if 
you were in the Low Countries now, but this is a serious 
thing. The people have good reason to keep anybody off 
that they are not satisfied are sound, at such a time as 
this, and we must not plunder them." 

John. — " No, brother, you mistake the case, and mis- 
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take me too — I would plunder nobody ; but, for any town 
upon the road to deny me leave to pass through the town 
in the open highway, and deny me provisions for my money, 
is to say the town has a right to starve me to death, which 
cannot be true." 

Thomas. — " But they do not deny you liberty to go 
back again from whence you came, and therefore they do 
not starve you." 

John. — " Biijit the next town behind me will, by the 
sajoae rule, deny me leave to^o back, and so they do starv^e 
me between them ; besides, there is no law to prohibit mgr 
travelliog wherever J. will on the road." 

Thomas. — " But there will be so much difficulty in dis- 
pmting with tiiem at ^very town on the road, that it is not 
for poor men to do it, ^v to undertake it, at such a time 
as ttos is especially." 

JooK. — ^^ WJ^y, bcother, oiir .condition, <at this rate, is 
worse tha« .«9ybody'<s elae ; for we can neither go «way 
nor stay here. I «km .of the same mind with the lepers of 
Samaria : — ' Jf we sfi^y here we are sure to die.* I m^ean 
especially, as you and I ane situated, without a dwdling- 
house of our own, and without lodging in anybody's else : 
there is no lying in the street at such a time as this ; we 
had as good go /into ^^ dead-cart at once. Therefore, I 
say, if we stay here -^we are sure to die. and if w^e go away 
we can ibut 4^. ;— rJ aoi resolved to be gone." 

Thomas. — "You will go away. Whither will you 
go ? and vfhOiX .oan you 4o% I would as wjlUn^y go 
aw^y ^ you, U. f kn^v whith^ : bujb we have no ac- 
quainta^o^, no {rieo^. Here we inr^re bc^n, and hat& 
we jm^st^ie." 

John. — " Look you, 5bm, «the whole kingdom is m^ 
uatiive (^mM^y >a8 irqU as this ifim%i. You may «8 -well 



say, I must not go out of mj house if ijb bj^ ^n &^e, «s thftt 
I must not go out of the town I was bom in, when it is 
infected with the Plague. X was bom in Snglav^d, and 
haye a right to live in it if I can." 

Thomas. — " But yon know every ya^raat p^saaa may, 
by the laws of England, be taken up, a«d passed .hac^ to 
their last legal settlement.'* 

John. — ^^But how shall they make me-ya^RaiMiAf I 
desire only to travel on upon my lawful ocoasioQS*^ 

Thomas. — ^^ What lawful occasions can .we preiknd to 
travel, or rather wander upon f They will not. be. pit off 
with words." 

John. — ^' Is not Hying to save our lives a lawful occa- 
sion ? and do they not all know that t^MS fact is true ? 
We caanot be said to dissemble." 

Thomas. — ^' But suppose they let im pass, whitfiMir shall 
we go?" 

John. — " Anywhere to save our lives ; it is time enough 
to consider that when we are got out of this town. If 
I am once out of this dreadful place, I e^e not where 
I go." 

Thomas. — '^ We shall be driven to gi^t axjtFeniities. 
I know not what to think of it." 

John. — " Well, Tom, consider of it a little." 

This was about the beginnix^ of Julys md titojigh; the 
Plague was come foi'ward in the west jmA nor^ {V»rts of 
the .town, yet all Wapping, as I have observed befoitc^ and 
Bedriff, and Hatcliff, and Xamehouse, and PopliHr-^iu 
short, J>eptford and Greenwich, all.both sidfls of the river 
from the Hermitage, and f 199m over .agaiost it, quite 4i^wn 
to Blackwall, was entirely free, there had not one person 
died of the Plague in all Stepney pamth, and AttOAeon 

the south side of Whitecbapel-road, n^io«^>n aiiy4>«ci3b ; 
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and yet the weekly bill was that very week risen np to 
1006* 

It was a fortnight after this before the two brothers 
met again, and then the case was a little altered, and the 
Plagae was exceedingly advanced, and the number greatly 
increased; the Bill was up at 2785, and prodigiously 
increasing, though still both sides of the river, as before, 
kept pretty well. But some began to die in Redriff, and 
about five or six in Ratcliff -highway, when the sail-maker 
came to his brother John express, and in some fright, for 
he was absolutely warned out of his lodging, and had only 
a week to provide himself. His brother John was in as 
bad a case, for he was quite out, and had only begged 
leave of his master, the biscuit-baker, to lodge in an out- 
house belonging to his work-house, where he lay upon 
straw only, with some biscuit sacks, or bread sacks as they 
called them, laid upon it, and some of the same sacks to 
cover him. 

Here they resolved, seeing all employment was at an 
end, and no work or wages to be had, they would make 
the best of their way to get out of the reach of the dread- 
ful infection ; and being as good husbands as they could, 
would endeavour to live upon what they had as long as it 
would last, and then work for more, if they could get 
work anywhere, of any kind, let it be what it would. 

While they were considering to put this resolution in 
practice, in the best manner they could, the third man, 
who was acquainted very well with the sail-maker, came 
to know of the design, and got leave to be one of the 
number ; and thus they prepared to set out. 

* The weekly bill of the 4th of Jnlj, which recordB the above num- 
ber ef desthe, itates also that two personB bad died of the Plagae ia. 
St^mej pariih ; and fix others im St. Mary's, Whitechapel. 
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It happened that they had not an equal share of money ; 
but as the sail-maker, who had the best stock, was, besides 
his being lame, the most unfit to expect to get anything by 
working in the country, so he was content that what 
money they had should all go into one public stock, on 
condition, that whatever any one of them could gain more 
than another, it should, without any grudging, be all 
added to the same public stock. 

They resolved to load themselves with as little baggage 
as possible, because they resolved at first to travel on foot, 
and to go a great way, that they might, if possible, be 
effectually safe ; and a great many consultations they had 
with themselves, before they could agree about what way 
they should travel, which they were so far from adjusting, 
that, even to the morning they set out, they were not 
resolved on it. 

At last, the seaman put in a hint that determined it. — 
** First," says he, " the weather is very hot, and therefore 
I am for travelling north, that we may not have the sun 
upon our faces and beating on our breasts, which will 
heat and suffocate us ; and I have been told," says he, 
*' that it is not good to overheat our blood at a time when, 
for aught we know, the infection may be in the very air. 
In the next place," says he, " I am for going the way that 
may be contrary to the wind as it may blow when we set 
out, that we may not have the wind blow the air of the 
city on our backs as we go." These two cautions were 
approved of ; if it could be brought so to hit, that the 
wind might not be in the south when they set out to go 
north. 

John, the baker, who had been a soldier, then put in 
his opinion. — " First," says he, " we none of us expect to 
get any lodging on the road, and it will be a little too 
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haard to * Ikr jtei in the opecn air : though it be warm 
^dttthei^ J^t it may be T^^et and damp, and w^ ha^e a 
doifble ircwBOli to take care of onr healths at such a tk&e 
as'this; amd therefore," says he, "you, brother Tom^ that 
at^ a sail-maker, might easily make us a little tent, and I 
will und^take to set it up every night, and take it down, 
and a fig for s^ the inn« in England : if we have a good 
tent over our heads, we shall do well enough." 

The joitfer opposed this, and told them, let them leave 
that to him, he would undertake to build them a house 
every night with his hatchet and mallet, though he had no 
otber took^ which should be f tidly to their satisfaction, and 
air good as a tent. 

The soldier a^ the joiner disputed that point some 

■ 

time, btft at last the soldier carried it for a tent ; the only 
objection against it was, that it must be carried with 
them, and that would increase their baggage too much, 
the weather being hot ; but the sail-maker had a piece of 
good hap fell in, which made that easy, for his mast^ 
whom he worked for having a rope- walk, as well as his 
sail-making trade, had a little poor horse that he made no 
use of th^3, and being willing to assist the three honest 
men, he gave th^n the horse for the carrying theur bag- 
gage ; a;lso, for a small matter of three da3rs' work that 
his man did for him before he went, he let him have an 
old top-gallant sail that was worn out, but was sufficient 
and mot^ than enough to make a very good tent ; the 
soMier showed how to shape it, and they soon, by his 
direction, made their tent, and fitted it with poles <»* 
staves for the purpose, and thus they were furnished for 
their joufTiiey ; viz. : three men, one tent, one horse^ one 
gun^ for the soldier would not go without arms, for now 
he said he was' no more a bisenit-baker, but a trooper. 
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The joiner had a small bag of tools, sueh^ as' might be 
useful if he should get any work abroad, as well^f(H' their 
subsistence as his own. What money thtey h»d, they 
brought all itito one public stock, and th'us they b^an 
tiieir journey. It seems, that in the morning when they 
set out, the wind blew, as the sailor s^ffcl?, by his pocket- 
compass, at N.W. by W. ; so they directed, or rather 
resolved to direct, their course N.W. 

But then a dilBculty came in their way, that as they 
set out from the hither end of Wapping, near the Hermit- 
age, and that the Plague was now very violent, especially 
on the north side of the city, as in Shoreditch and 
Cripplegate parish, they did not think it safe for them to 
go near those parts; so they wont away east, through 
Raddiff-highway, as far as Radcliff-cross, and leaving 
Stepney church still on their left hand, being afraid to 
oome up from RadclifF-cross to Mile-end, because they 
must come just by the church-yard, and because the wind, 
that seemed to blow more from the west, blew directly 
from the side of the city where the Plague was hottest. 
So I say, leaving Stepney, they fetched a long compass, 
and going to Poplar and Bromley, came into the great 
road just at Bow. 

Here the watch placed upon Bow-bridge would have , 
questioned them ; but they, crossing the road into a 
narrow way that turns out of the higher end of the town 
of Bow to Old-Ford, avoided any inquiry there, and 
travelled to Old-Ford. The constables everywhere were 
upon their guard, not so much, i* seems, to stop people 
passing by, as to stop them from taking up their abode 
in their towns, but withal, because of a report that was 
newly raised at that time, and that indeed was not very 
improbable^ viz., ^^ that the poor pe&ple in London being 
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distressed and starved for want of work and by that 
means for want of bread, were up in arms, and had raised 
a tumult, and that they would come out to all the towns 
round to plunder for bread." This, I say, was only a 
rumour, and it was very well it was no more ; but it was 
not so far off from being a reality as it has been thought, 
for in a few weeks more the poor people became so 
desperate by the calamity they suffered, that they were 
with great difficulty kept from running out into the fields 
and towns, and tearing all in pieces wherever they came ; 
and, as I have observed before, nothing hindered them 
but that the Plague raged so violently, and fell in upon 
them so furiously, that they rather went to the grave by 
thousands, than into the fields in mobs by thousands. 
For in the parts above the parishes of St. Sepulchre, 
Clerkenwell, Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, and Shoreditch, 
which were the places where the mob began to threaten, 
the distemper came on so furiously, that there died in 
those few parishes, even then, before the Plague was 
come to its height, no less than 5361 people in the first 
three weeks in August, when, at the same time, the parts 
about Wapping, Radcliff, and Rotherhithe, were, as 
before described, hardly touched, or but very lightly ; so 
that, in a word, though, as I said before, the good 
management of the Lord Mayor and Justices did much 
to prevent the rage and desperation of the people from 
breaking out in rabbles and tumults, and, in short, the 
poor from plundering the rich ; I say, though they did 
much, the dead-cart did more : for, as I have said, that 
in five parishes only, there died above 5,000 in twenty 
days, so there might be probably three times that number 
sick all that time ; for some recovered, and great numbers 
fell sick every day, and died afterwards. Besides, I must 
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still be allowed to say, that if the bills of mortality said 
five thousand, I always believed it was near twice as 
many in reality ; there being no room to believe that the 
account they gave was right, or that, indeed, they were, 
among such confusions as I saw them in, in any condi- 
tion to keep an exact account. 

But to return to my travellers : — Here they were only 
examined ; and as they seemed rather coming from the 
country than from the city, they found the people the 
easier with them; that they talked to them, let them 
come into a public-house where the constable and his 
warders were, and gave them drink and some victuals, 
which greatly refreshed and encouraged them ; and here 
it came into their heads to say, when they should be 
inquired of afterwards, not that they came from London, 
but that they came out of Essex. 

To forward this little fraud, they obtained so much 
favour of the constable at Old-Ford, as to give them a 
certificate of their passing from Essex through that village, 
and that they had not been at London, which, though 
false in the common acceptation of London in that county, 
yet was literally true ; Wapping or Radcliff being no part 
either of the city or liberties. 

This certificate, directed to the next constable, that was 
at Hummerton, [Homerton,] one of the hamlets of the 
parish of Hackney, was so serviceable to them that it 
procured them not a free passage there only, but a full 
certificate of health from a justice of the peace; who, 
upon the constable's application, granted it without much 
difficulty ; and thus they passed through the long divided 
town of Hackney, (for it lay then in several separated 
hamlets,) and travelled on till they came into the great 
north road on the top of Stamf ord-hilL 
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By this time they began i/^ be weary, aod so in ibe 
back road from Hackney, a little before it opened into 
the said great road, they resolved to set up their tent^ and 
encamp for the first night ; which they did accordingly, 
with the addition, that, finding a bam, or a building like 
a barn, and first searching as well as they could, to be 
stire there was nobody in it, they set up their tent, with 
the head of it against the bam. This they did also 
because the wind blew that night very high, and they 
were but young at such a way of lodging, as well as at 
the managing their tent. 

Here they went to sleep, but the joiner, a grave and 
sober man, and not pleased with their lying at this loose 
rate, the first night could not sleep, and resolved, after 
trying to sleep to no purpose, that he would get out, and 
taking the gun in his hand, stand sentinel, and guard his 
companions : so, with the gun in his hand, he walked to 
and again bef(H*e the bam, for that stood in the field near 
the road, but within the hedge. He had not been long 
iq>on the scout, but he heard a noise of people coming on 
as if it had been a great number, and they came on, as he 
liiought, directly towards the bam. He did not presently 
awake his companions, but in a few minutes more their 
noise growing louder and louder, the biscuit-baker called 
to him and asked him what was the matter, and quickly 
started out to : the other being the lame sail-maker, and 
most weary, lay still in the tent. 

As they expected, so the people whom they had heard 
came on directly to the bam, when one of our travellers 
challenged, like- soldiers upon the guard, with — "Who 
comes there?" The people did not answer immediately, 
but one of them speaking to askother that was behind 
him, — "Alas! eXmV wd> are all disappointed," says 
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he, ^^ here are some people hefore us, ther bam is taken 

up. 

They all stopped upon that as under some surprise, and 
it seems there were about thirteen of them in all, and 
8(Mne women among them. They consulted together what 
they should do, and by their discourse our travellers soon 
found they were poor distressed people too, like then«- 
selves, seeking shelter and safety ; and besides, our tra^ 
vellers had no need to be afraid of their coming up to 
disturb them; for as soon as they heard the wordsj— • 
^^ Who comes there ? " these could hear the women say, 
as if frighted, — '^ Do not go near them : how do you know 
but ^ey may have the Plague ? " And when one of the 
men said, — ^^Let us but speak to them;" the woman 
said, — " No, don't, by any means, we have escaped llius 
far by the goodness of God, do not let us run into danger 
now, we beseech you." 

Our travellers found by this that they were a good 
sober sort of people, and fleeing for their lives, as Hiey 
were ; and as they were encouraged by it, so John said 
to the joiner, his comrade, " Let us encourage them, too, 
as much as we can : " so he called to them : " Hark ye, 
good people, says the joiner, " we find by our talk, that 
you are fleeing from the same dreadful enemy as we are ; 
do not be afraid of us, we are only three poor men of us ; 
if you are free from the distemper you shall not be hurt 
by us : we are not in the barn, but in a little tent here on 
the outside, and we will remove for you, we can set up 
our tent again immediately any where else ; " and upon 
this a parley began between the joiner, whose name was 
Richardj and one of their men, who said his name was 
Ford, 
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FoBD. — " And do you assure us that you are all souad 
men ? " 

EiCHABD. — " Nay, we are all concerned to tell ypu of 
it, that you may not be uneasy or think yourselves in 
danger; but you see we do not desire you should put 
yourselves into any danger ; and therefore I tell you, that 
we have not made use of the bam, so we will remove from 
it that you may be safe and we also." 

Ford. — " That is very kind and charitable ; but if we 
have reason to be satisfied that you are sound and free 
from the visitation, why should we make you remove now 
you are settled in your lodging, and it may be, are laid 
dovm to rest! We will go into the bam, if you please, 
to rest ourselves a while, and we need not disturb you." 

Richard. — " Well, but you are more than we are : I 
hope you will assure us that you are all of you sound too, 
for the danger is as great from you to us, as from us to 
you." 

Ford. — " Blessed be God that some do escape, though 
it is but few ; what may be our portion still we know not, 
but hitherto we are preserved." 

Richard. — " What part of the town do you come 
from ? Was the Plague come to the places where you 
Kved?" 

Ford. — "Ay, ay, ia a most frightful and terrible 
manner, or else we had not fled away as we do ; but we 
believe there wUl be very few left alive behind us." 

Richard. — "What part do you come from?" 

Ford. — "We are most of us of Cripplegate parish, 
only two or three of Clerkenwell parish, but on the hither 
side." 

Richard. — " How then was it that you came away no 
sooner!" 



\ 
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Ford. — "We have been away some time, and kept 
together as well as we could at the hither end of Islington, 
where we got leave to lie in an old uninhabited house, 
and had some bedding and conveniences of our own that 
we brought with us, but the Plague is come up into 
Islington too, and a house next door to our poor dwelling 
was infected and shut up, and we are come away in a 
fright.'' * 

Richard. — " And what way are you going? " 

Ford. — "As our lot shall cast us. — ^We know not 
whither, — ^but God will guide those that look up to him." 

They parleyed no faither at that time, but came all up 
to the barn, and with some difficulty got into it : there 
was nothing but hay in the bam, but it was almost full of 
that, and they accommodated themselves as well as they 
could, and went to rest; but our travellers observed, 
that before they went to sleep, an ancient man,iwho it 
seems was father of one of the women, went to prayer 
with all the company, recommending themselves to the 
blessing and direction of Providence, before they went to 
Bleep. 

It was soon day at that time of the year; and as 
Richard the joiner had kept guard the first part of the 
night, so John the soldier relieved him, and he had the 
post in the morning, and they began to be acquainted with 
one another. It seems when they left Islington, they in- 
tended to have gone nortli, away to Highgate, but were 
stopped at Holloway, and there they would not let them 
pass ; so they crossed over the fields and hills to the east- 

* In Islington, according to the bills, about 700 persons died of the 
Plague hi the course of the year. The first death occurred in the 
weeUy bill from the 13th to the 20th of June, from which time the in- 
fection gradually incretused until September, when it was at its height 
in every part of the metropolis. 
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ward, and came out at the Boarded^river^* and 80, avoid- 
ing the town, they left Horoflej on the left hand, and 
Newington on the right hand, and came into the great 
road about Stamford-hill on that side, as the three 
trayellers had done on the other side*; and now they had 
thoughts of going over the river [the Lea] in the marsbMi, 
and make forwards to Epping Forest, where they hopad 
they should get leave to rest. It seems they were not 
poor, at least not so poor as to be in want; th^ bad 
eaough to subsist them moderately for two or three 
months, when, as they said, they were in hopes the cold 
weather would check the infection, or at least the viol^ice 
of it would have spent itself, end would abate, if it were 
only for want of people left alive to be infected. 

This was much the fate of our three travellers, only 
that they seemed to be the better f uiiiished for travelling, 
and had it in their view to go farther off ; for, as to the 
first, they did not propose to go farther than one day's 
journey, so that they might have inteUigepce every two or 
thoree day^ how things were at London. 

But here our travellers found themselves under an un- 
expected inconvenience, aamely, that of Hieir horse, for 
by means of the horse to cariy their baggage they were 
obliged to keep in the road ; whereas, the people of this 
otiier band went over the £elds or roads, path or no patli, 
way or no way, as they pleased ; neither had they any 
occasion to pass through any town, or come near any 
town, other than to buy such things as they wanted for 
their necessary subsistence, and in that, indeed, they were 
put to much difficulty ; — of which in its place. 



*Tli6 BoartMMver ^wos a part of the New "Birw «o called, sear 
Bainsey-wood House ; where, lennerly, the water was oonyeyed orer 
ft low yalley in a sort of trough. 
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But our three travellers were obliged to keep the road, 
or else they must eommit spoil, and do the country a 
great deal of damage in breaking down fences and gates, 
to go over enclosed fields, which they were loath to do if 
they could help it. 

Our three travellers, however, had a great mind to join 
themselves to this company, and take their lot'With them 5 
and after some discourse, they laid aside their first design 
which looked northward, and resolved to follow the other 
into Essex ; so in the morning they took up their tent, 
and loaded tlioir horse, and away they travelled altogel^er. 

They had some difficulty in passing the ferry sX the 
river side, the ferry-man being afraid of them ; but after 
some parley at a distance, the ferry-man was content to 
bring his boat to a place distant from the usual ferry, and 
leave it there for them to take it ; so putting .themselves 
over, he directed them to leave the boat, and he having 
another boat, said he would fetch it again, which it seems, 
however, he did not do for above eight days. 

Here, giving the ferry-man mon^ before-hand, they 
had a supply of victuals and dnnk, which he brought 
and left in the boat for them, but not without, as £ said, 
having received the money before-hand. But now our 
travellers were at a great loss and difficulty how to get 
the horse over, the boat being small, and not fit for it ; 
and at last could not do it without unloading the baggage, 
and making him swim over. 

From the river they travelled 'towards the forest, but 
when they came to Walthamstow, the people of that Ufwa 
denied to admit them, as was the caee everywhere. Odie 
constables and their watchmen kept them off at'ftdistoiioc, 
and parleyed with them ; they 'gave the same aooooiit of 
themsdves as before, tot tiiese gave no fX9&^^ojmktBA 
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they said, giving it for a reason that two or three com- 
panies had already come that way, and made the like pre- 
tences, but that they had given several people the distem- 
per in the towns where they had passed, and had been 
afterwards so hardly used by the country, (though with 
justice too, as they had deserved,) that about Brentwood, 
or that way, several of them perished in the fields, 
whether of the plague, or of mere want and distress, they 
could not tell. 

This was a good reason indeed why the people of Wal- 
thamstow should be very cautious, and why they should 
resolve not to entertain anybody that they were not well 
satisfied of. But as Richard the joiner, and one of the 
other men who parleyed with them told them, it was no 
reason why they should block up the roads, and refuse to 
let people pass through the town, and who asked nothing 
of them but to go through the street : that if their peo- 
ple were afraid of them, they might go into their houses 
and shut their doors ; they would neither shew them civility 
nor incivility, but go on about their business. 

The constables and attendants, not to be persuaded by 
reason, continued obstinate and would hearken to nothing ; 
so the two men that talked with them went back to their 
fellows to consult what was to be done. It was very 
discouraging in the whole, and they knew not what to do 
for a good while ; but at last John the soldier and biscuit- 
baker, considering awhile, — " Come," says he, " leave the 
rest of the parley to me." He had not appeared yet^ so 
he sets the joiner, Richard, to work, to cut some poles out 
of the trees, and shape them as like guns as they could, 
and in a little time he had five or six fair muskets, which, 
at a distance would not be known ; and about the part 
where the lock of a gun is, he caused them to wrap cloth 
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and rags, such as they had, as soldiers do in wet weather, 
to preserve the locks of their pieces from rust, the rest 
was discoloured with clay or mud, such as they could get ; 
and all this while the rest of them sat under the trees by 
his direction, in two or three bodies, where they made 
fires at a good distance from one another. 

While this was doing, he advanced himself and two or 
three with him, and set up their tent in the lane within 
sight of the barrier which the town's men had made, and 
set a sentinel just by it with the real gun, the only one 
they had, and who walked to and fro with the gun on his 
shoulder, so as that the people of the town might see them ; 
also he tied the horse to a gate in the hedge just by, and 
got some dry sticks together and kindled a fire on the 
other side of the tent, so that the people of the town could 
see the fire and the smoke, but could not see what they 
were doing at it. 

After the country people had looked upon them very 
earnestly a great while, and, by all that they could see, 
could not but suppose that they were a great many in 
company, they began to be uneasy, not for their going 
away, but for staying where they were ; and above all, 
perceiving they had horses and arms, for they had seen 
one horse and one gun at the tent, and they had seen 
others of them walk about the field on the inside of the 
hedge, by the side of the lane with their muskets (as they 
took them to be) shouldered ; — ^I say, upon such a sight 
as this, you may be assured they were alarmed and ter- 
ribly frighted ; and it seems they went to a Justice of the 
Peace to know what they should do. What the Justice 
advised them to I know not, but towards the evening 
they called from the barrier, as above, to the sentinel at 
the tent. 

9 
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" What do you -want?" says John.* 

" Why, what do you intend to do ? " aays the constable. 

" To do ! " says John, "what would you have us to doT^ 

OoNSTABLB. — " Why dou't you be gone — what do yon 
stay therefor?" 

JOHK. — " Why do you stop us on the king*6 highway, 
and refuse us leaye to go on our wayl" 

CoNSTABLB. — " We are not bound to tell you our rea- 
son ; though we did let you know it was because of the 
Plague." 

John. — " We told you we were all sound and free frcmi 
the Plague, which we were not bound to have satkfied 
you of, and yet you pretend to stop us on the highway ! ** 

Constable. — " We have a right to stop it up, and our 
own safety obliges us to it ; besides, this is not the king*s 
highway, it k a way upon sufferance : you see here is a 
gate, and if we do let people pass here we make them pay 
toll." 

John. — " We have a right to seek our own safety as 
well as you ; and you may see we are fleeing for our lires, 
and it is very unchristian and unjust to stop us." 

Constable. — "You may go back from whence you 
came ; we do not hinder you from that." 

John. — "No, it is a stronger enemy than you that 
keeps us from doing that ; or else we should not ha' come 
hither." 

Constable. — "Well, you may go any other way then." 

John. — " No, no ; I suppose you see we are able to 
send you going, and all the people of your parish, anil 
eome through your town when we will; but since 

4 

* It BeemB Jolm was in the tent, but hearing them call he steps ont, 
and taking the gnn upon his shoulder, talked to them as if he had beeu 
the sentinel placed there upon the guard by some officer that was his 
superior. 
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you have stopp^ tis here, we are content. You see, we 
hdve encamped here, and here we will live ; we hope you 
will furnish us with victuals." 

Constable. — "We furnish you! what mean you by 
that ? " 

John. — " Why, you would not have us starve, would 
you? if you stop us here, you must keep us," 

Constable. — " You will be ill kept at our maintenance." 

John. — " If you stint us, we shall make oursdres the 
better allowance." 

Constable. — " Why, you will not pretend to quarter 
upon us by force, will you ? " 

John. — " We have offered no violence to you yet ; why 
do you seem to oblige us to it ? I am an old soldier, and 
cannot starve ; and if you think that we shall be obliged 
to go back for want of provisions, you are mistaken." 

Constable. — "Since you threaten us, we shall take 
care to be strong enough for you : I have ord^:^ to raise 
the county upon you." 

John. — *' It is you that threaten, not we : and since 
you are for mischief, you cannot blame us if we do not 
give you time for it ; we shall begin our march in a few 
minutes." * 

Constable. — " What is it you demand of us ? " 

John. — " At first we desired nothing of you, but leave 
to go through the town ; we should have offered no injury 
to any of you, neither would you have had any injury or 
loss by us. We are not thieves, but poor people in dis- 
tress, and flying from the dreadful plague in London, 
which devoiu« thousands every week. We wonder how 
you could be so unmerciful ! " 

* This BO frightened the constable and the people that were with him, 
that they immediateLy ohaagecl their ]iot«. 
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Constable. — " Self-preservation obliges us." 

JoHX. — " What ! to shut up your compassion in a case 
of such distress as this ? " 

, Constable. — " Well, if you will pass over the fields on 
your left hand, and behind that part of the town, I will 
endeavour to have gates opened for you." 

John. — " Our horsemen* cannot pass with our baggage 
that wav ; it does not lead into the road that we want to 
go: and why should you force us out of the road? 
Besides, you have kept us here all day without any pro- 
visions but such as we brought with us ; I think you 
ought to send us some provisions for our relief." 

Constable. — "If you will go another way, we will 
send you some provisions." 

John. — " That is the way to have all the towns in the 
county stop up the ways against us." 

Constable. — "If they all furnish you with food, what 
will you be the worse ; I see you have tents, you want 
no lodging." 

John. — "Well, what quantity of provisions will you 
send us f " 

Constable — " How many are you? " 

John. — "Nay, we do not ask enough for all our 
company, we are in three companies ; if you will send us 
bread for twenty men, and about six or seven women, for 
three days, and shew us the way over the field you speak 
of, we desire not to put your people into any fear for us ; 
we will go out of our way to oblige you, though we are 
as free from infection as you are." 

Constable. — " And will you assure us that your other 
people shall offer us no new disturbance ? " 

John. — " No, no, you may depend on it." 

* They had but one horse among them. 
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Constable. — " You must oblige yourself too, that none 
of your people shall come a step nearer than where the 
provisions we send you shall be set down." 

John. — " I answer for it we will not." * 

Accordingly, they sent to the place twenty loaves of 
bread, and three or four large pieces of good beef, and 
opened some gates, through which they passed ; but none 
of them had courage so much as to look out to see them 
go, and as it was evening, if they had looked they could 
not have seen them so as to know how few they were. 

This was John the soldier's management. But this 
gave such an alarm to the county, that had they really 
been two or three hundred, the whole county would have 
been raised upon them ; and they would have been sent 
to prison, or perhaps knocked on the head. 

They were soon made sensible of this, for two days 
afterwards they found several parties of horsemen, and 
footmen also, about, in pursuit of three companies of men 
armed, as they said^ with muskets, who were broke out 
from London, and had the Plague upon them ; and that 
were not only spreading the distemper among the people, 
but plundering the country. 

As they knew now the consequence of their case, they 
soon saw the danger they were in, so they resolved, by 
the advice also of the old soldier, to divide themselves again. 
John and his two comrades, with the horse, went away as 
if towards Waltham ; the other in two companies, but all 
a little asunder, went towards Epping. 

The first night they encamped all in the forest, and not 
far off one another, but not setting up the tent, lest that 

• Here he called to one of his men, and bade him order Capt. Eichard 
and his people to march the lower way un the side of the marshes, and 
meet them in the forest ; which was ail a sham, for they had no Capt. 
Bichard, nor any such company. 
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should discover tliea»; cm the other hand, Bichard went 
to work with his axe and his hatchet, and cutting down 
branches of trees, he built three tents or hovels, in which 
they all encamped with as much convenience as they 
could expect. 

The provisions they had at Walthamstow served thenat 
very plentifully this night, and as for the next they left it 
to Providence; they had fared so well with the old 
soldier's conduct, that they now willingly made him their 
leader ; and the first of his conduct appeared to be very 
good. He told th«n that they were now at a proper 
distance enough from London : that as they need not be 
immediately beholden to the country for relief, so they 
ought to be as careful the country did not infect them as 
that they did not infect the country; that what little 
money they had, they must be as frugal of as they could ; 
that as he would not have them think of offering the 
country any violence, so they must endeavour to make 
the sense of their condition go as far with the country as 
it could. They all referred themselves to his direction ; 
so they left their three houses standing, and the next day 
went away towards Epping; the captain also, for so 
they now called him, and his two fellow-travellers laid 
aside their design of going to Waltham, and all went 
together. 

When they came near Bpping they halted, choosing out 
a proper place in the open forest, not very near the high- 
way, but not far out of it on the north side, under a 
little cluster of low pollard trees ; here they pitched their 
little camp, which consisted of three large tents or huts 
made of poles, which their carpenter, and such as were 
his assistants, cut down and fixed in the ground in a circlej 
binding all the small ends together at the top, and thicken- 
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ing the sideB with boughs of trees and bushes, so that 
they were ccmipletelj dose and warm. They had, besides 
this, a little tent where the women lay by themselres, and 
a hut to put the horse in. 

It happened that the next day, or next but one, was 
market day at Epping, when Capt. John and one of the 
other men \reskt to market and bought some provisions, 
that is to say, bread, and some mutton and beef, and two 
of the women went separately as if they had not belonged 
to the rest, and bought more. John took the horse to 
bring it home, and the sack (which the carpenter carried 
his tools in) to put it in ; the carpenter went to work and 
made them benches and stools to sit on, such as the wood 
lie could get would afford, and a. kind of a table to 
dine on. 

They were taken no notice of for two or three days, but 
after that, abundance of people ran out of the town to 
look at them, and all the country was alarmed about 
them. The people at first seemed afraid to come near 
them, and on the other hand, they desired the people to 
keep off, for there was a rumour that the Plague was at 
Waltham, and that it had been in Epping two or three 
days. So John called out to them not to come to them ; 
" for," says he " we are all whole and sound people here, 
and we would not have you bring the Plague among us, 
nor pretend we brought it among you." 

After this the parish officers came up to them and 
parleyed with them at a distance, and desired to know 
who they were, and by what authority they pretended to 
fix their stand at that place? John answered very frankly, 
they were poor distressed people from London, who, fore-* 
seeing the misery they should be reduced to if the Plague 
spread into the city, had fied out in time for their lives. 
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and having no acquaintance or relations to fly to, had first 
taken up at Islington, hut the Plague heing come into 
that town, were fled further; and as they supposed that 
the people of Epping might have refused them coming 
into their town, they had pitched their tents thus in the 
open field, and in the forest, being willing to bear all the 
hardships of such a disconsolate lodging, rather than have 
any one think, or be afraid, that they should receive 
injury by them. 

At first the Epping people talked roughly to them, and 
told them they must remove ; that this was no place for 
them ; and that they pretended to be sound and well, but 
that they might be infected with the Plague, for aught 
they knew, and might infect the whole country, and they 
could not suffer them there. 

John argued very calmly with them a great while, and 
told them — " That London was the place by which they 
that is, the townsmen of Epping and all the country round 
them, sold the produce of their lands, and out of whom 
they subsisted; by whom they made the rent of their 
farms ; and to be so cruel to the inhabitants of London, 
Or to any of those by whom they gained so much, was 
very hard, and they would be loath to have it remembered 
hereafter, and have it told how barbarous, how unhospi- 
table, and how unkind they were to the people of London, 
when they fled from the face of the most terrible enemy 
in the world ; that it would be enough to make the name of 
an Epping man hateful through all the city, and to have 
the rabble stone them in the very streets whenever they 
came so much as to market ; that they were not yet secure 
from being visited themselves, and that as he heard 
Waltham was already; that they would think it very 
hard that when any of them fled for fear before they were 
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touched, they should be denied the liberty of lying so 
much as in the open fields." 

The Epping men told them again — " That they, indeed, 
said they were sound and free from the infection, but that 
they had no assurance of it ; and that it was reported, 
that there had been a great rabble of people at Waltham- 
stow, who made such pretensions of being sound, as they 
did, but that they threatened to plunder the town, and 
force their way, whether the parish officers would or not ; 
that they were near 200 of them, and had ai;ms and tents 
like Low Country soldiers : that they extorted provisions 
from the town by threatening them with living upon 
them at free quarter, showing their arms and talking in 
the language of soldiers ; and that several of them being 
gone away to Rumford and Brentwood, the country had 
been infected by them, and the Plague spread into both 
those large towns, so that the people durst not go to mar- 
ket there as usual; that it was very likely they were 
some of that party ; and if so, they deserved to be sent to 
the county jail, and be secured till they had made satis- 
faction for the damage they had done, and for the terror 
and fright they had put the country into." 

John answered — " That what other people had done 
was nothing to them ; that they assured them they were 
all of one company ; that they had never been more in 
number than they saw them at that time (which by the 
way was very true) ; that they came out in two separate 
companies, but joined by the way, their cases being the 
same; that they were ready to give what account of 
themselves anybody could desire of them, and to give in 
their names and places of abode, that so they might be 
called to an account for any disorder that they might be 
guilty of ; that the townsmen might see they were content 
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to live hacdly, and (mlj desired a little room to breathe in 
on the forest, where it was wholesome ; for where it wai 
not they could not staj^ and would decamp if they found 
it otherwise there." 

^^ But," said the townsmen, ^ we hare a great charge 
of poor upon our hands already, and we must take care 
not to increase it ; we suppose you can give us no security 
against your being chargeable to our parish and to the 
inhabitants, any more than you can of being dangerous to 
us as to the infection." 

" Why, look you," says John, " as to being chargeable 
to you, we hope we shall not ; if you will relieve us with 
provisions for our present necessity, we will be very 
thankful : as we all lived without charity when we were 
at home, so we will oblige ourselves fully to repay you, if 
God please to bring us back to our own families and 
houses in safety, and to restore health to the people of 
London. 

^^ As to our dying here, we assure you, if any of us 
die, we that survive will bury them and put you to no 
expense, except it should be that we should all die, and 
then, indeed, the last man not being able to bury himself, 
would put you to that single expense, which I am per- 
suaded," says John, ^' he would leave enough behind him 
to pay you for the expense of. 

^^ On the other hand," says John, ^^ if you will shut up 
all bowels of compassion and not relieve us at all, we 
shall not extort anything by violence, or steal from any 
one ; but when what little we have is spent, if we perish 
for want, God'a will be done." 

John wrought so upon the townsmen by talking thus 
rationally and smoothly to them, that they went away ; 
and though they did not give any consent to their staying 
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there, jet they did not molest them ; and tbe poor people 
continued there three or four days longer without any 
disturbance. In this time they had got some remote 
acquaintance at a yictualling house at the outskirts of 
the town, to whom they called at a distance to bring 
some little things that they wanted, and which they 
caused to be set down at a distance, and always paid for 
very honestly. 

During this time the younger people of the town came 
frequently pretty near them, and would stand and look 
at them, and sometimes talk with them at some space 
between ; and particularly after it was observed* that on 
the first Sabbath-day the poor people kept retired, wor- 
shipped God together, and were heard to sing psalms. 

These things, and a quiet inoffensive behaviour, began to 
get them the good opinion of the country, and people began 
to pity them and to speak very well of them ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that upon the occasion of a veiy wet 
rainy night, a certain gentleman who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, sent them a little cart with twelve trusses or 
bundles of straw, as well for them to lodge upon, as to 
cover and thatch their huts, and to keep them dry. The 
minister of a parish too, not far off, not knowing of the 
other, sent them also about two bushels of wheat and half 
a bushel of white peas. 

They were very thankful to be sure for this relief, and 
particularly the straw was a very great comfort to them ; 
for though the ingenious carpenter had made frames for 
them to lie in like troughs, and filled them with leaves of 
trees, and such things as they could get, and had cut all 
their tent-cloth out to make them coverlids, yet they lay 
damp, and hard, and imwholesome, till this straw came, 
which was to them like feather-beda; and^ as John said, 
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*'more welcome than feather-beds would have been at 
another time." 

This gentleman and the minister having thus begun, 
and given an example of charity to these wanderers, 
others quickly followed, and they received every day 
some benevolence or other from the people, but chiefly 
from the gentlemen who dwelt in the country round 
about; some sent them chairs, stools, tables, and such 
household things as they gave notice they wanted ; some 
sent them blankets, rugs, and coverlids ; some earthen- 
ware ; and some kitchen ware for ordering their food. 

Encouraged by this good usage, their capenter, in a 
few days, built them a large shed or house with rafters, 
and a roof in form, and an upper floor, in which they 
lodged warm, for the weather began to be damp and cold 
in the beginning of September ; but this house being very 
well thatched, and the sides and roof made very thick, 
kept out the cold well enough. He made also an earthen 
wall at one end with a chimney in it ; and another of the 
company, with a vast deal of trouble and pains, made a 
funnel to the chimney to carry out the smoke. 

Here they lived comfortably, though coarsely, till the 
middle of September, when they had the bad news to 
hear, whether true or not, that the Plague which was very 
hot at Waltham Abbey on one side, and at Romford and 
Brentwood on the other side, was also come to Epping, 
to Woodford, and to most of the towns upon the forest, 
and which, as they said, was brought down among them 
chiefly by the higglers, and such people as went to and 
from London with provisions. 

If this was true, it was an evident contradiction to that 
report which was afterwards spread all over England, but 
which, as I have said, I cannot confirm of my own know- 
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ledge, namely, that the market-people, carrying provisions 
to the city, never got the infection, nor carried it back 
into the country ; both which, I have been assured, was 
false. 

It might be that they were preserved even beyond ex- 
pectation, though not to a miracle ; that abundance [of 
dealers] went and came, and were not touched ; and that 
was much for the encouragement of the poor people of 
London, who had been completely miserable if the people 
that brought provisions to the markets had not been many 
times wonderfully preserved ; or, at least more preserved 
than could be reasonably expected. 

But now these new inmates began to be disturbed more 
effectually ; for the towns about them were really infected, 
and they began to be afraid to trust one another so much 
as to go abroad for such things as they wanted ; and this 
pinched them very hard, for now they had little or 
nothing but what the charitable gentlemen of the coun- 
try supplied them with ; but, for their encouragement it 
happened, that other gentlemen in the country, who had 
not sent them anything before, began to hear of them 
and supply them, and one sent them a large pig, that is 
to say, a porker ; another, two sheep ; and another sent 
them a calf ; in short, they had meat enough, and some- 
times had cheese and milk, and all such things. They 
were chiefly put to it for bread ; for when the gentlemen 
sent them com they had nowhere to bake it, or to grind 
it: this made them eat the first two bushels of wheat 
that was sent them in parched com, as the Israelites of 
old did, without grinding or making bread of it. 

At last they found means to cany their com to a wind- 
mill, near Woodford, where they had it ground; and 
afterwards the biscuit-baker made a hearth so hollow and 
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drj that he ooidd make biscuit cakes tolerabfy well ; and 
thus Ui^ came into a condition to live without any assis- 
tance or 80]^1m from the towns : and it is well they did, 
for the country was soon after fully infected, and about 
120 were said to have died of the distemper in the 
Tillages near them, which was a terrible thing to them. 

On this they called a new council ; and now the towns 
had no need to be afraid th^ should settle near them, 
but on the contrary several families of the poorer sort of 
the inhabitants quitted their houses and built hats in the 
forest after the same manner as they had done : but it 
was observed, that several of these poor people that had 
so removed had the sickness ev^i in their huts or booths; 
the reason of which was plain, namely, not because they 
removed into the air, but because they did not remove 
time enough, that is to say, not till, by openly conversing 
with the other people, their neighbours, they had the 
distemper upon them, or (as may be said) among them, 
and so carried it about them whither they went:-«-or, 
secondly, because they were not careful enough after they 
were safely removed out of the towns, not to ccmie in 
again and miogle with the diseased people. 

But be it which of these it will, when our travellers 
began to perceive that the Plague was not only in the 
towns, but oven in the tents and huts on the forest near 
them, they began then not only to be afraid, but to think 
of decamping and removing ; for had they stayed, they 
would have been in manifest danger of their lives. 

It is not to be wondered that they were greatly afflict- 
ed at being obl^d to quit the place where they had been 
so kindly received, and where they had been treated with 
to much humanity and charity; but necessity, atnd the 
basard of lile, wiuoh they oaate out ao far to preserve, 
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prevailed with them, and they saw no remedy. John, 
however, thought of a remedy for their present misfor- 
tune, namely, that he would first acquaint that gentleman, 
who was their principal benefactor, with the distress they 
were in, and crave his assistance and advice. 

The good charitable gentleman encouraged them to quit 
the place, for fear they should be cut off from any retreat 
at all by the violence of the distemper ; but whither they 
should go, that he found very hard to direct them to. At 
last John asked of him whether he (being a Justice of the 
Peace) would give them certificates of health to other 
Justices whom they might come before? that so, whatever 
might be their lot, they might not be repulsed now they 
had been all so long from London. This his worship 
immediately granted, and gave them proper letters of 
health, and from thence they were at liberty to travel 
whither they pleased. 

Accordingly they had a f uH cetftificate of health intimat- 
ing, that they had resided in a village in the county of 
Essex so long, that being examined and scrutinized sufli- 
ciently, and having been retired from all conversation for 
above forty days, without any appearance of sickness, 
they were therefore certainly concluded to be sound men, 
and might be safely entertained anywhere, having at last 
removed rather from fear of the Plague, which was come 
into such a town, than for having any signal of infection 
upon them, or upon any belonging to them. 

With this certificate they removed, though with great 
reluctance ; and John inclining not to go far from home, 
they moved towards the marshes on the side of Waltham : 
but here they found a man who, it seems, kept a wear or 
stop upon the river, made to raise the waterfor the barges 
which go up and down tjbie river, ani keteivified them 
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with dismal stories of the sickness having been spread 
into all the towns on the river, and near the river, on the 
side of Middlesex and Hertfordshire — that is to say, into 
Waltham-cross, Enfield, and Ware, and all the towns on 
the road, that they were afraid to go that way ; though it 
seems the man imposed upon them, for that the thing was 
not really true. 

However it terrified them, and they resolved to move 
across the Forest towards Rumf ord and Brentwood ; but 
they heard that there were numbers of people fled out of 
London that way, who lay up and down in the Forest 
called Henault Forest, reaching near Rumford, and who, 
having no subsistence or habitation, not only lived oddly 
and suffered great extremities in the woods and fields for 
want of relief, but were said to be made so desperate by 
those extremities as that they offered many violences to 
the county, robbed and plundered, and killed cattle, and 
the like ; that others building huts and hovels by the road- 
side, begged, and that with an importunity next door to 
demanding relief; so that the county was very imeasy, 
and had been obliged to take some of them up. 

This, in the first place, intimated to them that they 
would be sure to find the charity and kindness of the 
county, which they had found here where they were 
before, hardened and shut up against them ; and that, on 
the other hand, they would be questioned wherever they 
came, and would be in danger of violence from others in 
like case as themselves. 

Upon all these considerations, John, their captain, in 
all their names, went back to their good friend and bene- 
factor who had relieved them before, and laying their 
case truly before him, humbly asked his advice ; and he 
as kindly advised them to take up their old quarters again, 
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or if not, to remove but a little further out of the road, 
and directed them to a proper place for them ; and as they 
really wanted some house rather than huts to shelter them 
at that time of the year, it growing on towards Michael- 
mas, they found an old decayed house, which had been 
formerly some cottage or little habitation, but was so out 
of repair as to be scarce habitable, and by the consent of 
a farmer to whose farm it belonged, they got leave to 
make what use of it they could. 

The ingenious joiner, and all the rest by his directions, 
went to work with it, and in a very few days made it 
capable to shelter them all, in case of bad weather ; and 
in it there was an old chimney and an old oven, though 
both lying in ruins, yet they made them both fit for use, 
and raising additions, sheds, and lean-to's on every side, 
they soon made the house capable to hold them all. 

They chiefly wanted boards to make window-shutters, 
floors, doors, and several other things ; but as the gentle- 
man above favoured them, and the country was by that 
means made easy with them, and above all, that they 
were known to be all sound and in good health, everybody 
helped them with what they could spare. 

Here they encamped for good and all, and resolved to 
remove no more : they saw plainly how terribly alarmed 
that county was everywhere at anybody that came from 
London ; and that they should have no admittance any- 
where but with the utmost difficulty, at least no friendly 
reception and assistance as they had received here. 

Now, although they received great assistance and en^ 
couragement from the country genUemen and from the 
people round about them, yet they were put to great 
straits, for the weather grew cold and wet in October and 
November, and they had not been used to so much hard- 

o 
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ship ; 80 that they got colds in their limbs, and distempers, 
but never had the infection. — And thus about December 
they came home to the city again. 

I give this story thus at large, principally to acconnt 
for the great numbers of people which immediately 
appeared in the city as soon as the sickness abated. For, 
as I have said, great numbers of those that were able and 
had retreats in the country, fled to those retreats : so when 
it was increased to such a frightful exti-emity as I have 
related, the middling people who had not friends, fled to 
all parts of the country where they could get shelter, as 
well those that had money to relieve themselves as those 
that had not. Those that had money always fled farthest, 
because they were able to subsist themselves ; but those 
who were empty suffered, as I have said, great hardships, 
and were often driven by necessity to relieve their wants 
at the expense of the country. By that means the coun- 
try was made very uneasy at them, and sometimes took 
them up, though even then they scarce knew what to do 
with them, and were always very backward to punish 
them ; but often too they forced them from place to place, 
till they were obliged to come back again to London. 

I have, since my knowing this story of John and his 
brother, inquired and found that there were a great many 
of the poor disconsolate people, as above, who fled into 
the country every way ; and some of them got little sheds, 
and barns, and out-houses to live in, where they could 
obtain so much kindness of the country, and especially 
where they had any the least satisfactory account to give 
of themselves, and particularly that they did not come 
out of London too late. But others, and that in great 
numbers, built themselves little huts and retreats in liie 
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fields and woods, and lived like hermits in hdies and 
caves, or any place they could find ; and where, we ma^f 
be sare, they suffered great extremities, such, indeed, that 
many of them were obliged to come back again, whatever 
the danger was ; and so those little huts were often found 
empty, and the country people supposed the inhabitants 
lay dead in them of the Plague, and wouM not go near 
them for fear — no, not in a gi-eat while. Nor is it un- 
Ekely but that some of the unhappy wanderers might die 
so all alone, even sometimes for want of help ; as par- 
ticularly in one tent or hut, where was found a man dead, 
and on the gate of a field just by, was cut with his knife 
in uneven letters, the following words, — ^by which it may 
be supposed the other man escaped, or that one dying 
first, the other buried him as well as he could : — 

O mIsErY! 
We BoTH S h a L L D y E, 

W o E, W o E. 

I have given an account already of what I found to 
have been the case down the river among the seafaring 
men; how the ships lay in the offing, as it is called, in 
rows, or lines, astern of one another, quite down from 
the pool as far as I could see. I have been told that they 
lay in the same manner quite down the river as low as 
Gravesend, and some far beyond, even everywhere, or in 
every place where they could ride with aeiety as to wind 
and weather ; nor did I ever hear that the Plague reached 
to any of the people on board those ships, except such as 
lay up in the pool, or as high as Deptford Reach, although 
the people went frequently on shore to the country towns 
and villages, and farmers' houses, to buy fresh provisions, 
fowls, pigs, calves, and the like, for their supply. 
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Likewise I found that the watermen on the river above 
the bridge* found means to convey themselves away up 
the river, as far as they could go ; and that they had, 
many of them, their whole families in their boats, covered 
with tilts and bales, as they call them, and furnished with 
straw within for their lodging ; and that they lay thus all 
along by the shore in the marshes, some of them setting 
up little tents with their sails, and so lying under them 
on shore in the day, and going into their boats at night ; 
and in this manner, as I have heard, the river sides were 
lined with boats and people as long as they had anything 
to subsist on, or could get auything of the country ; and 
indeed the country people, as well gentlemen as others, 
on these and all other occasions were very forward te 
relieve them, but they were by no means willing to receive 
them into their towns and houses, and for that we cannot 
blame them. 

There was one unhappy citizen within my knowledge 
who had been visited in a dreadful manner, so that his 
wife and all his children were dead, and himself and two 
servants only left with an elderly woman, a near relation, 
who had nursed those that were dead as well as she could: 
this disconsolate man goes to a village near the town, 
though not within the bills of mortality, and finding an 
empty house there, inquires out the owner, and took the 
house. After a few days he got a cart and loaded it with 
goods, and carried them down to the house ; the people 
of the village opposed his driving the cart along, but with 
some arguings, and some force, the men that drove the 
cart along, got through the street up to the door of 



*That is, London Bridge: it should be recollected that there waa 
no other metropolitan bridge until Westminster bridge was erectciL 
between the years 1738 and 1747. ■ 
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the house ; there the constable resisted them again, and 
would not let them be brought in. The man caused the 
goods to be unloaden and laid at the door, and sent the 
cart away : upon which they carried the man before a 
justice of peace ; that is to say, they commanded him to 
go, which he did. The justice ordered him to cause the 
cart to fetch away the goods again, which he refused to 
do; upon which the justice ordered the constable to pursue 
the carters and fetch them back, and make them reload 
the goods and carry them away, or to set them in the 
stocks till they came for farther orders ; and if they could 
not find them, nor the man would not consent to take 
them away, they should cause them to be drawn with 
hooks from the house door and burnt in the street. The 
poor distressed man upon this fetched the goods again, 
but with grievous cries and lamentations at the hardship 
of his case. But there was no remedy ; self-preservation 
obliged the people to those severities, which they would 
not otherwise have been concerned in. Whether this 
poor man lived or died I cannot tell, but it was reported 
that he had the Plague upon him at that time ; and, per- 
haps the people might report that to justify their usage of 
him ; but it was not unlikely, that dther he or his goods, 
or both, were dangerous, when his whole family had been 
dead of the distemper so little a while before. 

I know that the iDhabitants of the tawns adjacent to 
London were much blamed for cruelty to the poor people 
that ran from the contagion in their distress ; and many 
very severe things were done, as may be seen from what 
^las been said; but I cannot but say, also, that where 
there was room for charity and assistance to the people, 
without apparent danger to themselves, they were willing 
enough to help and relieve them. But as all the towns 
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were into d jodges in their own case, so the poor people 
who nn abroad in their extremities were often illnned 
and driytn back again into the town (or London); and 
this caused infinite exclamations and outcries againet the 
country towns, and made the clamour very popular. 

And yet more or less, maugre all the caution, there was 
not a town of any note within ten (or, I believe, twenty) 
miles of the city, but what was more or less infected, and 
had some died among them. I have heard the accounts 
of several ; such as they were reckoned up as follows : — 



In Enfield 

Homfley- •«• ••• 
Kewington »,, 
Tottennam ... ••• 
Sdmonton ••• 
Hertford 

Hodsdon ... ••• 
Walthsm Abbey 

iEipping 

Deptford 

tShreenmch ... -. 
Eltbam and Lnsnm) 
(LewiBham) 3 
On^don 



9— 



32 

58 

17 

42 

19 

90 

160 

30 

23 

26 

623 

231 

85 
61 



Bamet and Hadley> ja 
(Hadleigb) / ^ 

St. Albans 121 

Watford ... ••• 45 

Uxbridgo ... „. 117 
Brentwood ... 70 

Rumford 109 

Barking ... about 200 
Brentford ... 482 

Kingston 122 

Stanes (Staines) 82 

Chertsey ... 18 

"Windsor 108 

enmaliw. * 



Another thing might render the country more strict 
with respect to the citizens, and especially with reepeet to 
the poor ; and this was what I hiuted at before, namely, 
that there was a seeming propensity, or a wicked inclina- 
tion in those that were infected, to infect others. 

There have been great debates among our physicians 
as to the reason of this : some will have it to be in the 
nature of the disease, and that it impresses every one that 
is seized upon by it with a kind of a rage, and a hatred 
against their own kind ; as if there was a malignity, not 

• Scarcely any of the above numbers correspond with the 
numbers entered in the respective Parish Begisters; as may Ibe 
ascertained from Lyson's ** Environs of London,*' and other local 
works. 
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only in the distemper to communicate itself, but in the 
veiy nature of man, prompting him with evil will, or an 
efvil ^e, — as they say in the case of a mad dog, who, 
though the gentlest creature before of any of his kind, yet 
then will fly upon and bite any one that comes next him, 
and those as soon as any, who have been most observed 
by him before. 

Others placed it to the account of the corruption of 
human nature, which cannot bear to see itself more miser- 
able than others of its own species, and has a kind of 
involuntary wish, that all men were as unhappy, or in as 
bad a condition as itself. 

Others say it was only a kind of desperation, not 
knowing or regarding what they did,, and consequently 
unconcerned at the danger or safety, not only of anybody 
ne»r them, but even of themselves also. And, indeed, 
when men are once come to a condition to abandon them- 
selves, and be unconcerned for the safety, cur at the dan- 
g^* of themselves, it cannot be so much wondered at 
that they should be careless of the safety of other people. 

But I choose to give this grave debate a quite different 
turn, and answer it, or resolve it all, by saying, " that I do 
not grant the fact." On the contrary, I say that the thing 
is not really so, but that it was a general complaint raised 
by the people inhabiting the out-lying villages against the 
citizens, to justify, or at least excuse, those hardships and 
severities so much talked of, and in which complaints, 
both sides may be said to have injured one another ; — 
that is to say, the citizens pressing to be received and 
harboured in time of distress, and with the plague upon 
them, complain of the cruelty and injustice of the country 
people, in being refused entrance, aad forced back again 
With their goods and familMt; mhI the inhabitants find- 
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ing themselves so imposed upon, and the citizens breaking 
in, as it were, upon them, whether they would or no, 
complain, that when they were infected, they were not 
only regardless of others, but even willing to infect 
them : neither of which was really true, that is to say, in 
the colours they were described in. 

It is true, there is something to be said for the frequent 
alarms which were given to the country, of the resolution 
of the people of London to come out by force, not only 
for relief, but to plunder and rob ; that they ran about 
the streets with the distemper upon them without any 
control ; and that no care was taken to shut up houses, 
and confine the sick people from infecting others; whereas, 
to do the Londoners justice, they never practised such 
things, except in such particular cases as I have mentioned 
above, and such like. On the other hand, eveiy thing 
was managed with so much care, and such excellent order 
was observed in the whole city and suburbs, by the care 
of the Lord Mayor and aldermen, and by the Justices of 
the peace, churchwardens, &c. in the out-parts, that 
London may be a pattern to all the cities in the world for 
the good government and the excellent order that was 
eveiywhere kept, even in the time of the most violent 
infection, and when the people were in the utmost con- 
sternation and distress. But of this I shall speak by itself. 

One thing, it is to be observed, was owing principally 
to the prudence of the magistrates, and ought to be 
mentioned to their honour, viz., the moderation which 
they used in the great and difficult work of shutting up 
of houses. It is true, as I have mentioned, that the 
shutting up of houses was a great subject of discontent, 
and I may say, indeed, the only subject of discontent 
among the people at that time; for the confining the 
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sound in the same house with the sick, was counted very 
terrible, and the complaints of people so confined were 
very grievous ; they were heard into the very streets, and 
they were sometimes such that called for resentment, 
though oftener for compassion. They had no way to 
converse with any of their friends but out at their windows^ 
where they would make such piteous lamentations, as 
often moved the hearts of those they talked with, and of 
others who, passing by, heard their story : and as those 
complaints oftentimes reproached the severity, and some- 
times the insolence of the watchmen placed at their doors, 
those watchmen would answer saucily enough, and perhaps 
be apt to affront the people who were in the street talking 
to the said families ; for which, or for their ill-treatment 
of the families, I think seven or eight of them in several 
places were killed; I know not whether I should say 
murdered or not, because I cannot enter into the particular 
cases. It is true, the watchmen were on their duty, and act- 
ing in the postwhere they were placed by a lawful authority; 
and killing any public legal officer in the execution of his 
office, is always in the language of the law called murder. 
But as they were not authorized by the magistrates' 
instructions, nor by the power they acted under, to be 
injurious or abusive, either to the people who were under 
their observation, or to any that concerned themselves for 
them ; so when they did so, they might be said to act 
themselves, not their office ; to act as private persons, not 
as persons employed ; and consequently, if they brought 
mischief upon themselves by such an undue behaviour, 
that mischief was upon their own heads. Indeed^ they 
had so much the hearty curses of the people, whether 
they deserved it or not, that whatever bef el them, nobody 
pitied them, and everybody was apt to say they deserved 
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it) whateyer it was ; nor do I remember that anybody was 
ever panished, at least to any considerable degree, for 
whatever was done to the watchmen that guarded their 
houses. 

What variety of stratagems were used to escape and 
get out of houses tiius shut up, by which the watchmen 
were deceived and overpowered, and that the people got 
away, I have taken notice of already, and shall say no 
more to that : but I say the magistrates did moderate and 
ease families upon many occasions in this case, and parti- 
calarly in that of taking away or suffering to be removed 
the sick persons out of such houses, when they were 
willing to be removed either to a pest-house, or other places ; 
and sometimes by giving the well persons in the family so 
shut up, leave to remove upon information given thstt 
they were well, and that they would confine themselves 
in such houses where they went, so long as should be 
required of them.* The concern also of the mcLgistrates 
for the supplying such poor families as were infected ; I 
say, supplying them with necessaries, as well physic as 
food, was very great, and in which they did not content 
themselves with giving the necessary orders to the officers 
appointed, but the aldermen in person, and on horseback 
frequently rode to such houses, and caused the people to 
be asked at their windows, whether they were duly 
attended or not? Also, whether they wanted anything 
that was necessary, and if the officers had constantly 
carried their messages, and fetched them such things as 

•In different parts of his work, De Foe delivers contradictory 
opinions* as to the advantage or disadvantage of shutting up houses, 
where the inhabitants were affected. He also states (see page 65) 
in opposition to what he affirms above, that *^ there was no obtaining 
the least mitigaticm" — of the mischief resulting from such confine- 
ment— '^ by any} <iH[^plioation to Magistsates, or Government, at thai 
time." 
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they wanted or not f — and if they answered in the affir- 
mative, all was well; but if they complained that they 
were ill supplied, and that the officer did not do his duty, 
or did not treat them civilly, they (the officers) were 
generally removed, and others placed in their stead. 

It is true, such complaint might be unjust, and if the 
officer had such arguments to use as would convince the 
magistrate that he was right, and that the people had 
injured him, he was continued, and they reproved. But 
this part could not bear a particular inquiry, for the 
parties could very ill be brought face to face, and a com- 
plaint could not be well heard and answered in the street, 
from the windows, as was the case then ; the magistrates 
therefore generally chose to favour the people, and remove 
the man, as what seemed to be the least wrong, and of 
the least ill consequence; seeing, if the watchman was 
injured, yet they could easily make him amends by giving 
him another post of the like nature ; but if the family 
was injured, there was no satisfaction could be made to 
them, the damage perhaps being irreparable, as it con- 
cerned their Hves. 

A great variety of these cases frequently happened be- 
tween the watchmen and the poor people shut up, beside 
those I formerly mentioned about escaping; sometimes 
the watchmen were absent, sometimes drunk, sometimes 
asleep when the people wanted them, and such never 
failed to be punished severely, as indeed they deserved. 

But after all that was or could be done in these cases, 
the shutting up of houses, so as to confine those that were 
well with those that were «ic^, had very great incon- 
veniences in it, and some that were very tragical, and 
which merited to have been considered, if there had been 
room for it ; but it was authorized by a law, it had the 
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public good in view, as the end chiefly aimed at, and all 
the private injuries that were done by the putting it in 
execution, must be put to the account of the public 
benefit. 

It is doubtful to this day, whether in the whole it con- 
tributed anything to the stop of the infection, and indeed, 
I cannot say it did ; for nothing could run with greater 
fury and rage than the infection did when it was in its 
chief violence ; though the houses infected were shut up 
as exactly, and as effectually as it was possible. Certain 
it is, that if all the infected persons were effectually shut 
in, no sound person could have been infected by them^ 
because they could not have come near them. But the case 
was this, and I shall only touch it here, namely, that the 
infection was propagated insensibly, and by such persons 
as were not visibly infected, who neither knew who they 
infected, nor whom they were infected by. 

A house in Whitechapel was shut up for the sake of 
one infected maid, who had only spots, not the tokens, 
come out upon her, and recovered ; yet these people 
obtained no liberty to stir, neither for air nor exercise, 
forty days. Want of breath, fear, anger, vexation, and 
all the other griefs attending such an injurious treatment,, 
cast the mistress of the family into a fever, and visitors 
came into the house, and said it was the Plague, though 
the physicians declared it was not ; however, the family 
were obliged to begin their quarantine anew, on the report 
of the visitor or examiner, though their former quarantine 
wanted but a few days of being finished. This oppressed 
them so with anger and grief, and, as before, straitened 
them also so much as to room, and for want of breathing 
and free air, that most of the family fell sick, one of one 
distemper, one of another, chiefly scorbutic ailments? 
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only one a violent colic, till after several prolongings of 
their confinement, some or other of those that came in 
v^ith the visitors to inspect the persons that were ill, in 
hopes of releasing them, brought the distemper with them, 
and infected the whole house, and all or most of them 
died, — not of the Plague as really upon them before, but 
of the Plague that those people brought them, who 
should have been careful to have protected them from it ; 
and this was a thing which frequently happened, and was 
indeed one of the worst consequences of shutting houses up. 
I had about this time a little hardship put upon me, 
which I was at first greatly afflicted at, and very much 
disturbed about ; though, as it proved, it did not expose 
me to any disaster ; and this was being appointed, by the 
aldermen of Portsoken ward, one of the examiners of the 
houses in the precinct where I lived. We had a large 
parish, and had no less than eighteen examiners, as the 
order called us; the people called us visitors. I en- 
deavoured with all my might to be excused from such an 
employment, and used many arguments with the alder- 
man's deputy to be excused : particularly I alleged, that 
I was against shutting up houses at all, and that it would 
be very hard to oblige me to be an instrument in that 
which was against my judgment, and which I did verily 
believe would not answer the end it was intended for ; 
but all the abatement I could get was only, that whereas 
the officer was appointed by my Lord Mayor to continue 
two months, I should be obliged to hold the office but 
three weeks ; on condition, nevertheless, that I could 
then get some other sufficient housekeeper to serve the rest 
of the time for me, which was, in short, but a very small 
favour, it being very difficult to get any man to accept of 
tiuch an employment, that was fit to be intrusted with it. 
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It is true, that shutting up of houses had one effect, 
which I am sensible was of moment, namely, it confined 
the distempered people, who would otherwise have been 
both very troublesome and very dangerous in their running 
about streets with the distemper upon them, which, when 
they were delirious, they would have done in a most 
frightful manner, and as indeed they began to do at first 
very much, tiU they were thus restrained ;* nay, so very 
open they were, that the poor would go about and beg at 
people's doors, and say they had the Plague upon them, 
and beg rags for their sores, or both, or anything that 
delirious nature happened to think of. 

A poor unhappy gentlewoman, a substantial citizen's 
wife, was (if the story be true) murdered by one of these 
creatures in Aldersgate-street, or that way : he was going 
along the street, raving mad to be sure, and singing ; the 
people only said he was drunk, but he himself said he had 
the Plague upon him, which, it seems, was true; and 
meeting this gentlewoman, he would kiss her ; she was 
teiTibly frighted, as he was only a rude fellow, and she 
ran from him, but the street being very thin of people, 
there was nobody near enough to help her: when she 
saw he would overtake her, she turned and gave him a 

* Similar exposures took place dnring the sabsiding of the Fes< 
tilence, as wo learn from the respective "Diaries'* of Evelyn and 




poor pestiferous creatures, begrging alms : the shops universally shut 
up, a dreadful prospect." Pepys on the 16th of October -wrote 
thus: — "Walked to the Tower; but Lord! how empty the streets 
are and fnelancholy, so many poor sick people in the streets full of 
sores; and so many sad stories overheard as I walk, — everybody 
talking <^ this dead, and that man sick, and so many in this place, 
and so many in that. And they tell me that in Westminster, there 
is never a Physician, and bat one Apothecary left, all being dead • 
yet there are great horpet of a great decrease this week. God 
send it!" 
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thrust so forcibly, he being but weak, that k pushed him 
down backward. But very unhappily, she being so Bear, 
he caught hold of her, and pulled her down also ; said 
getting up first, mastered her, and kissed her; and which 
was worst of all, when he had done, told her he had the 
Plague, and why should not she have it as well as he? 
She was frighted enough before, being also gi*eat with 
child ; but when she heard him say he had the Plague, 
she screamed out and fell down in a swoon, or in a fit, 
which though she recovered a little, yet killed her in a 
very few days, and I never heard whether she had the 
Plague or no.* 

Another infected person came and knocked at the door 
of a citizen's house, where they knew him very well ; the 
servant let him in, and being told the master of the house 
was above, he ran up, and came into the room to them as 
the whole family was at supper. They began to rise up 
a little surprised, not knowing what the matter was, but 
he bid them sit still, he only came to take his leave of 

them. They asked him, — " why, Mr. , where are 

you going ? " " Going ?" says he : "I have got the sick- 
ness and shall die to-morrow night." It is easy to believe, 
though not to describe, the consternation they were all in ; 
the women and the man's daughters, which were but little 
girls, were frighted almost to death, and got up, one run- 

* There is a tale Bomewhat apposite to this, related by Fabricius, 
(** Misc. Cur.** Ann. II. Obs. 188,) as occurring in Holland^ when the 
Plague raged there in 1686 ; and which Dr. Parwiu has interwoven 
into one of his poems. Fabricius relates that during the Pestil^ice, a 
young girl, who was seized withi it and had three carbuncles, was 
removed to a garden, where her lover, who was betrothed to her, 
attended her as nurse, and slept with her as his wife. He r e ma faicd 
bidnfected, and she recovered, and was married to hioL 

** Love round their couch effused his rosy, breath, 
And with his keener arrows conquered Death.** 

''EooNOKT OP TBoamsioir,'* OiMite>I¥. 
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ning out at one door and one at another, some down stairs 
and some up stairs, and getting together as well 85 they 
could, locked themselves into their chambers, and screamed 
out at the window for help, as if they had been frighted 
out of their wits. The master, more composed than they, 
though both frighted and provoked, was going to lay 
hands on him, and throw him down stairs, being in a 
passion ; but then considering a little the condition of the 
man, and the danger of touching him, horror seized his 
mind, and he stood still like one astonished. The poor 
distempered man all this while, being as well diseased in 
his brain as in his body, stood still like one amazed ; at 
length he turns round : " ily," says he, with all the seem- 
ing calmness imaginable, " is it so with you all ? are you 
all distwbed at me? why then ril e^en go home and die 
there:" and so he goes immediately down stairs. The 
servant that had let him in goes down after him with a 
candle, but was afraid to go past him and open the door, 
so he stood on the stairs to see what he would do ; the 
man went and opened the door, and went out and flung 
the door after him. It was somewhile before the family 
recovered the fright, but as no ill consequence attended, 
they have had occasion since to speak of it (you may bo- 
sure) with great satisfaction. Though the man was gone, 
it was some time, nay, as I heard, some days, before they 
recovered themselves of the hurry they were in ; nor did 
they go up and down the house with any assurance, till 
they had burnt a great variety of fumes and perfumes in 
all the rooms, and made a great many smokes of pitch, of 
gunpowder, and of sulphur, and till all had separately 
shifted, washed their clothes, and the like. As to the 
poor man, whether he lived or died I do not remember. 
It is most certain that if, by the shutting up of houses^ 
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the sick had not been confined, multitudes who in the 
height of their fever were delirious and distracted, would 
have been continually running up and down the streets ; 
and even as it was, a very great number did so, and offer- 
ed all sorts of violence to those they met ; even just as a 
mad dog runs on and bites at every one he meets : nor can 
I doubt but that should one of those infected diseased 
creatures have bitten any man or woman, while the frenzy 
of the distemper was upon them, they, I mean the person so 
wounded, would as certainly have been incurably infected 
as one that was sick before, and had the tokens upon him.^ 
I heard of one poor infected creature, who, running out 
of his bed in his shirt, in the anguish and agony of his 
swellings, of which he had three upon him, got his shoes 
on, and went to put on his coat, but the nurse resisting 
and snatching the coat from him, he threw her down, ran 
over her^ ran down stairs, and into the street directly to 
the Thames in his shirt, the nurse running after him, and 
calling to the watch to stop him; but the watchman, 
frightened at the man, and afraid to touch him, let him go 
on. Upon which he ran down to the Steel-yard stairs, 
threw away his shirt, and plunged into the Thames, and, 
being a good swimmer, swam quite over the river ; and 
the tide being come in, as they call it, that is running 
westward, he reached the land not till he came about the 
Falcon-stairs, where landing, and finding no people there, 
it being in the night, he ran about the streets there, naked 
as he was, for a good while, when, it being by that time 
high- water, he takes the river again, and swam back to the 
Steel-yard, landed, ran up the streets again to his own 
house, knocking at the door, went up the stairs, and into 

* In Buch a case aa De Foe supposes, the infection most probably 
would bo produced by the contact; but not by the bite. 
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his bed a^ain; and that this terrible experiment cnred 
him of the Pla<^e : that is to say, that the vicleat motion 
of his arms and legs stretched the parts where tiie swell- 
ings he had npon him were (that is to say, nnder his arms 
and his groin), and caused them to ripen and break ; ftod 
that the cold of the water abated the fever in his blood. 

I have only to add, that I do not relate this, any more 
than some of the other, as a fact within my own know- 
ledge, so as that I can youch the truth of them, and espe- 
cially that of the man being cured by this eztrayagaot 
adventure, which I confess I do not think very possible:* 
but it may serve to confirm the many desperate things 
which the distressed people — ^falHng into deliriums, aad 
what we call light-headedness — ^frequently run upon at 
that time, and how infinitely more such there would have 
been if such people had not bean confined by the shutting 
up of houses ; and this I take to be the best, if not the <mly 
good thing which was performed by that severe method. 

• De Foe, as lie often shows himself -to have been too crednloas, bo ho 
is here too sceptical. There are on record several authentic relations 
of persons in the delinum of fever having been cured by jumping into 
a cold bath ; and there can be no doubt but that in some cases of 
Plague, cold bathing might be very advantageous. Vide Dr. Gurxie's 
" Medical Beports on the effects of Water in Febrile Diseases." 

An extraordinary instance of the water mania in fever, and of an 
alleged cure from its being indulged, is thus related in a tract that 
was published in the Plague year:— "Thomas a Vega, a leamerl 
Physioian, tells a story of one that was light-headed, and sick of a 
burning fever, and being in great heat, was extremely importunat<* 
that he might have leave to swim in that pool there (pointing with his 
hand to the floor of the chamber, which he fancied to be water), for, 
said he, If I should but swim there, I should be immediately toeu. At 
length the Physician being overcome with his entreaty, gave him 
leave: and presently with great content he gets out of the bed, and 
cheerfully rolls himself upon the floor, saying, The water toas now a* 
high as hts knees, but he could wish it deeper ; bye-and-bye he was mori* 
pleased that it was up to his middle, and withal he wished it a little 
higher, and presently after he seemed to be overjojred, for that the 
water came up to his chin, and then he said ^He was very well;* and 
so he was, indeed, for he presently recovered." — A Brief Treatise of 
the Nature, Causes, &c., of the Pestilence, collected by W. Kem]), 
Master of Arts. London, 1665, p. 23. 
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Qq Ui^ pther hand, the complaints and the murmurings 
WQTP very hitter against the thing itself. 

It would pierce the hearts of all that came by to hear 
the piteous cries of those infected people, who being thus 
out of their understandings by the violence of their pain, 
or the heat of their blood, were either shut in, or perhaps 
tied in their beds and chairs, to prevent their doing them- 
selves hurt, and who would make a dreadful outcry at 
their being confined, and at their not being permitted to 
*' die at large," as they called it, and as they would have 
done before. 

This running of distempered people about the streets 
was very dismal, and the magistrates did their utmost to 
prevent it ; but as it was generally in the night, and always 
sudden when such attempts were made, the ofiicers could 
not be at hand to prevent it ; and even when they got out 
in the day, the officers appointed did not care to meddle 
with them, because, as they were all grievously infected 
to be sure when they were come to that height, so they 
were more than ordinarily infectious, and it was one of 
the most dangerous things that could be to touch them. 
On the other hand, they generally ran on, not knowing 
what they did, till they dropped down stark dead, or till 
they had exhausted their spirits so as they would fall, and 
then die in perhaps half an hour or an hour ; and what 
was most piteous to hear, they were sure to come to them- 
selves entirely in that half hour or hour, and then to make 
most grievous and piercing cries and lamentations in the 
deep afflicting sense of the condition they were in. This 
was much of it before the order for shutting up of houses 
was strictly put in execution, for at first the watchmen 
were xiot so rigorous and severe as they were afterward, 
in the keeping the pe!cq[ile in ; that is tp say, before they 
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were, I mean some of tbem, severely punished for their 
neglect, failing in their duty, and letting people who were 
under their care slip away, or conniving at their going 
abroad, whether sick or well. But after they saw the 
officers appointed to examine into their conduct were re- 
solved to have them do their duty, or be punished for the 
omission, they were more exact, and the people were 
strictly restrained ; which was a thing they took so ill, and 
bore so impatiently, that their discontents can hardly be 
described : but there was an absolute necessity for it, that 
must be confessed, unless some other measures had been 
timely entered upon, and it was too late for that. 

Had not this particular of the sick being restrained as 
above, been our case at that time, London would have 
been the most dreadful place that ever was in the world ; 
there would, for aught I know, have as many people died 
in the streets as died in their houses ; for when the dis- 
temper was at its height, it generally made them raving 
and delirious, and when they were so, they would never 
be persuaded to keep in their beds but by force ; and 
many, who were not tied, threw themselves out of win- 
dows, when they found they could not got leave to go out 
of their doors. 

It was for want of people conversing one with another, 
in this time of calamity, that it was impossible any [ ar- 
ticular person could come at the knowledge of all the 
extraordinary cases that occurred in different families; 
and particularly I believe it was never known to this day 
liow many people in their deliriums drowned themselves 
in the Thames,* and in the river which runs from the 

* In the Bills of Mortality, the number of persons returned drowned 
in the Plague year did not amount to so many as in either of the two 
preceding years, or of the seven succeeding ones, as will be seen by 

the following table: — 
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marshes by Hackney, which we generally called Ware 
river, or Hackney river : as to those which were set clown 
in the weekly bill, they were indeed few ; nor could it be 
known of any of those, whether they drowned themselves 
by accident or not. But I believe, I might reckon up 
more, who, within the compass of my knowledge or 
observation, really drowned themselves in that year, than 
are put down in the bill of all put together, for many of 
the bodies were never found, who yet were known to be 
so lost: and the like, in other methods of self-destruction. 
There was also one man, in or about Whitecross-street, 
who burnt himself to death in his bed ; some said it was 
done by himself, others that it was by the treachery of 
the nurse that attended him ; but that he had the Plague 
upon him was agreed by all. 

It was a merciful disposition of Providence also, and 
which I have many times thought of since that time, that 
no fires, or no considerable ones at least, happened in the 
city during that year, which, if it had been otherwise, 
would have been very dreadful ; and either the people 
must have let them alone unquenched, or have come 
together in great crowds and throngs unconcerned at the 
danger of the infection, and not concerned at the houses 
they went into, at the goods they handled, or at the 
persons of the people they came among. But so it was, 
that excepting that in Cripplegate parish, and two or 
three little eruptions of fires, which were presently ex- 
tinguished, there was no disaster of that kind happened 
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in the whole year. They told us a story of a bouse in a 
place called Swan-alley, passing from GosweH-street near 
the end of Old-street into St. John-street, that a family 
was infected there, in so terrible a manner that every one 
of the house died ; the last person lay dead on the floor, 
and as it is supposed, had laid herself all along to die just 
before the fire : the fire it seems had fallen from its place, 
being of wood, and had taken hold of the boards and the 
joists they lay on, and burnt as far as just to the body, 
but had not taken hold of the dead body, though she had 
little more than her shift on, and had gone out of itself, 
not hurting the I'est of the house, though it was a slight 
timber house. How true this might be, I do not deter* 
mine ; but the city being to suffer severely the next year 
by fire, this year it felt very little of that calamity* 

Indeed, considering the deliriums which the agony 
threw people into, and how, I have mentioned, in their 
madness, when they were alone, they did many desperate 
things ; it was very strange there were no more disasters 
of that kind. 

It has been frequently asked me, and I cannot say that 
I ever knew how to give a direct answer to it, *' How it 
came to pass that so many infected people appeared abroad 
in the streets, at the same time that the houses which 
were infected were so vigilantly searched, and all of them 
shut up and guarded as they Were?" 

I confess I know not what answer to give to this, unless 
it be this, that in so great and populous a city as this is, 
it was impossible to discover every house that was infected 
as soon as it was so, or to shut up all the houses that were 
infected : so that the people had the liberty of going about 
the streets, even where they pleased, unless th^ were 
knoWn to belong to such and such infected houses. 
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It is true, that as several physicians, tc^ my Lord 
Mayor, the fury of the contagiou was such at aome par- 
ticular times, and people sickened so fast, and died so 
sooD, that it was impossible, and indeed to no purpose, to 
go about to inquire who was sick and who was well, or 
to shut them up with such exactness as the thing required ; 
almost every house in a whole street being infected, and 
in many places every person in some of the houses ; and 
that which waa still worse, by the time that the houses 
were known to be infected, most of the persona infected 
would be stone dead, and the rest run away for fear of 
being shut up ; so that it was to very small purpose to 
call them infected houses and shut them up ; the infection 
having ravaged and taken its leave of the house, before it 
was really known that the family was any way touched. 

This might be sufficient to convince any reasonable 
person, that it was not in the power of the magistrates, or 
of any human methods or policy, to prevent the spreading 
of the infection ; so that this way of shutting up of houses 
was perfectly insufficient for that end« Indeed, it seemed 
to have no manner of public good in it,, equal or propor- 
tionable to the grievous burthen that it waa to the par- 
ticular families that were so shut up ; and as far as I was 
employed by the public in directing that severitf, I fre- 
quently found occasion to see that it w^as inca^olile of 
answering the end. For example, as I was dessrad as a 
visitor, or examiner, to inquire into the particulans of 
several families which were infected, we scarce caaie to 
any house where the Plague had visibly appeax«d m tiie 
family,, but that some of the family were fled and goaie; 
the magistrates would resent this, and charge the exaait- 
ners with being remiss in their ftxamination or inspection, 
as by that means houses, were long isiectad befste it was 
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known. Now, as I was in this dangerous office but balf 
the appointed time, which was two mouths, it was long 
enough to inform myself, that we were no way capable of 
coming at the knowledge of the true state of any family, 
but by inquiring at the door, or of the neighbours. As 
for going to every house to search, that was a part no 
authority would offer to impose on the inhabitants, or any 
citizen would undertake, for it would have been exposing 
us to certain infection and death, and to the ruin of our 
own families as well as of ourselves; nor would any 
citizen of probity, and that could be depended upon, have 
staid in the town, if they had been made liable to such a 
severity. 

Seeing then that we could come at the certainty of 
things by no method but that of inquiry of the neigh- 
bours, or of the family, — and on that we could not justly 
depend, — it was not possible but that the uncertainty of 
this matter would remain as above. 

It is true, masters of families were bound by the order, 
to give notice to the examiner of the place wherein he 
lived, within two hours after he should discover it, of any 
person being sick in his house, that is to say, having 
signs of the infection ; but they found so many ways to 
evade this, and excuse their negligence, that they seldom 
gave that notice, till they had taken measures to have 
every one escape out of the house, who had a mind to 
escape, whether they were sick or sound ; and while this 
was so, it is easy to see, that the shutting up of houses 
was no way to be depended upon, as a sufficient method for 
})utting a stop to the infection ; because, as I have said 
elsewhere, many of those that so went out of those in- 
fected houses had the Plague really upon them, though 
they might really think themselves sound : and 43ome of 
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these were the people that walked the streets till they fell 
down dead, — not that they were suddenly struck with 
the distemper, as with a bullet that killed with the stroke, 
but that they really had the infection in their blood long 
before ; only, that as it preyed secretly on the vitals, it 
appeared not till it seized the heart with a mortal power, 
and the patient died in a moment, as with a sudden faint- 
ing, or an apoplectic fit.* 

I know that some, even of our physicians, thought, for 
a time, tnat those people that so died in the streets were 
seized but that moment they fell, as if they had been 
touched by a stroke from Heaven, as men are killed by 
a flcisli of lightning ; but they found reason to alter their 
opinion afterward; for upon examining^ the bodies of 
such, after they were dead, they always either had tokens 
upon them, or other evident proofs of the distemper 
having been longer upon them than they had othei*wise 
expected. 

This often was the reason that, as I have said, we that 
were examiners were not able to come at the knowledge 
of the infection being entered into a house till it was too 
late to shut it up ; and sometimes not till the people that 
were left were all dead. In Petticoat-lane two houses 
together were infected, and several people sick ; but the 
distemper was so well concealed, that the examiner, who 
was ray neighbour, got no knowledge of it till notice was 
sent him that the people were all dead, and that the carts 

* Dr. Alex. Eitssell remarks, in his Diary of the Plague at Aleppo, in 
the years 1742, &c., " that some of those who were attacked with the 
Distemper, died very suddenly. One of them, a Jewess, who- was a 
plump girl of fifteen, was taken with a vomiting, complained of 
chilliness and of paia at her heart, and expired in less than tlve hours : 
the corpse was covered with black spots, and the arms became quite 
black."— "A Jew-boy," he continues, "and two Turks, perished much 
in the same manner."— See " Natural Hist, of Aleppo,** vol. ii. p. 842. 
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should <;aD there to fetch them away. The two heads of 
the families concerted their measures, and so ordered 
their matters, as that when the examiner was in the 
neighbourhood, they appeared generally at a time, and 
answered, that is, lied for one another ; or got some of 
the neighbourhood to say they were all in health, and, 
perhaps, knew no better, till death making it impossible 
to keep it any longer as a secret, the dead-carts were 
called in the night to both the houses, and so it became 
public ; but when the examiner ordered the constable to 
shut up the houses, there was nobody left in them but 
three people, two in one house, and one in the other, just 
dying, and a nurse in each house, who acknowledged that 
they had buried five before, that the houses had been in- 
fected nine or ten days, and that for all the rest of the two 
families, which were many, they were gone, some sick, 
some well, or whether sick or well, could not be known. 

In like manner, at another house in the same lane, a 
man, having his family infected, but very unwilling to be 
shut up, when he could conceal it no longer, shut up him- 
self ; that is to say, he set the great Red Cross upon his 
door, with the words — "Lord have mercy upon us," 
and so deluded the examiner, who supposed it had been 
done by the constable by order of the other examiner, for 
there were two examiners to every district or precinct : 
by this means he had free egress and regress into his house 
again, and out of it, as he pleased, notwithstanding it was 
infected ; till at length his stratagem was found out, and 
then he, with the sound part of his servants and family, 
made off and escaped ; so they were not shut up at all. 

Theses things msbde it very hard, if not impossible, as I 
have said, to prevent the spreading of an infection by the 
shutting up of houses, imless the people would think the 
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shutting np of their houses no grievance, and be so willing 
to have it done as that they would give notice duly and 
faithfully to the magistrates of their being infected as soon 
as it was known by themselves ; but as that cannot be 
expected from them, and as the examiners cannot be sup- 
posed, as above, to go into their houses to visit and search, 
all the good of shutting up houses will be defeated, and 
few houses will be shut up in time, except those of the 
poor who cannot conceal it, and of some people who will 
be discovered by the terror and consternation which the 
thing puts them into. 

I got myself discharged of the dangerous office I was 
in as soon as I could get another admitted, whom I had 
obtained for a little money to accept of it ; and so, instead 
of serving the two months, which was directed, I was not 
above three weeks in it, and a great while too, consider- 
ing it was in the month of August, at which time the 
distemper began to rage with great violence at our end of 
the town. 

In the execution of this office I could not refrain speak- 
ing my opinion among my neighbours as to this shutting 
up the people in their houses; in which we saw most 
evidently the severities that were used, though grievous 
in themselves, had also this particular objection against 
them, namely, that they did not answer the end^ as I have 
said, but that the distempered people went, day by day, 
about the streets ; and it was our united opinion, that a 
method to have removed the sound from the sick, in case 
oi a particular house being visited, would have been much 
more reasonable, on many accounts, leaving nobody with 
the sick persons but such as diould, on such occasion, 
request to stay and declare themselveB content to be shut 
up with them. 
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Our scheme for removing those that were sound from 
those that were sick, was ooly in such houses as were 
infected, and confining the sick was no confinement ; those 
that could not stir would not complain while they were 
in their senses, and while they had the power of judging: 
indeed, when they came to be delirious and light-headed, 
then they would cry out of the cruelty of being confined ; 
— but for tho removal of those that were well, we thought 
it highly reasonable and just, for their own sakes, they 
should be removed from the sick ; and that, for other 
people's safety, they should keep retired for a while, to 
see that they were sound, and might not infect others ; 
and we thought twenty or thirty days enough for this. 

Now, certainly, if houses had been provided on purpose 
for those that were sound to perform this demi-quarantinc 
in, they would have much less reason to think themselyes 
injured in such a restraint than in being confined with 
infected people in the houses where they lived. 

It is here, however, to be obsei-ved, that after the 
funerals became so many that people could not toll the 
bell, mourn, or weep, or wear black for one another, as 
they did before ; no, nor so much as make coffins for 
those that died ; so after a while the f uiy of the infection 
appeared to be so increased, that in short, they shut 
up no houses at all.* It seemed enough that aU the 
remedies of that kind had been used till they were found 
fruitless, and that the plague spread itself with an irre- 



* This is corroborated by an entry in Pepys' " Diary," under the 
<lnte of September the 14th. After stating that he went upon 
*Cbanjf e, which he wondered to see so full, ** about 200 people, but 
plain men all," he proceeds thus : — *' And Lord ! to see how I did 
endeavour all I could to talk with as few as I could, there being 
now no observation of shutting up of houses infected, tliat to be sure 
we do converse and meet with pejple that have the Pla^e upon 
them." 
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sistible fury ; so that, aa the fire, the succeeding year, 
spread itself, anJ burnt with such violence that the 
citizens, in despair, gave over their endeavours to ex- 
tinguish it, so in the plague, it came at last to such violence 
that the people sat still, looking at one another, and seemed 
quite abandoned to despair. Whole streets seemed to be 
desolated, and not to be shut up only, but to be emptied 
of their inhabitants ; doors were left open, and windows 
stood shattering with the wind in empty houses for want 
of people to shut them. In a word, people began to give 
up themselves to their fears, and to think that all regula- 
tions and methods were in vain, and that there was nothing 
to be hoped for, but an universal desolation : and it was 
even in the height of this general despair, that it pleased 
God to stay his hand, and to slacken the fury of the 
contagion, in such a manner, as was even surprising, 
(like its beginning,) and demonstrated it to be his own 
particular hand, and that above, if not without, the agency 
of means, as I shall take notice of in its proper place. 

But I must still speak of the Plague, as in its height, 
raging even to desolation, and the people under the most 
dreadful consternation, even, as I have said, to despair. 
It is hardly crcilible to what excesses the passions of men 
carried them in this extremity of the distemper ; and this 
part, I think, was as moving as the rest. What could 
affect a man in his full power of reflection; and what 
could make deeper impressions on the soul, than to see a 
man, almost naked, and got out of his house, or perhaps 
out of his bed into the street, come out of Harrow-alley, 
(a populous conjunction or collection of alleys, courts, 
and passages in the Butcher-row, in White-chapel) — ^I say, 
what could be more affecting, than to see this poor man 
come out into the open street, run dancing and singing. 
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and making a thousand antic gestures, with five or six 
women and children running after him, crying and calling 
upon him, for the Lord's sake^ to come back, and entreating 
the help of others to bring him back ? — ^but gSL in^^cain, 
nobody daring to lay a hand upon him, or to come nc£ts: 
him! 

This was a most grievous and afflicting thing to me, 
who saw it all from my own windows ; for all this while 
the poor afflicted man was, as I observed it, even then in 
the utmost agony of pain, having, as they said, two swell- 
ings upon him, which could not be brought to break, or 
to suppurate ; but by laying strong caustics on them, the 
surgeons had, it seems, hopes to break them, which caus- 
tics were then upon him, burning his flesh as with a hot 
iron. I cannot say what became of this poor man, but I 
think he continued roving about in that manner till he 
fell down and died. 

No wonder the aspect of the city itself was frightful, 
the usual concourse of people in the streets, and which 
used to be supplied from our end of the town, was 
abated ; the Exchange was not kept shut indeed, but it 
was no more frequented,* the fires were lost, they had 
been almost extinguished for some days, by a very smart 
and hasty rain : but that was not all, some of the physi- 
cians insisted, that they were not only no benefit, but 
injurious to the health of people. This they made a 
great clamour about, and complained to the Lord Mayor 

• In thr» " Newofl," of August the 2nd (No. 60) is the following 
passage, viz. — " The City of London beirn? left somewhat thin of 
people, by reason of the present Visitation, the Royal Exchcmrje 
IB shut up for a while, according to the practice of former times, 
(once in so many years,) in order to reparations." In the same 
paper, No. 79, September 27th, it is said,— "The Royal Exchange is 
now opened again, which we tliink convenient to notify, the repairs 
i)«elDg nniqh^d.^ 
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about it On the other hand, others of the same faculty, 
and eminent too, opposed them, and gave their reasons 
why the fires were and must be useful to assuage the 
violence of the distemper. I cannot give a full account 
of their arguments on both sides ; only this I remember, 
that they cavilled very much with one another: some 
were for fires, but that they must be made of wood, and 
not coal, and of particular sorts of wood too, such as fir 
in particular, or cedar, because of the strong effluvia of 
turpentine ; others were for coal and not wood, because 
of the sulphur and bitumen ; and others were for neither 
one nor other.* Upon the whole, the Lord Mayor 
ordered no more fires, and especially on this account, 
namely, that the plague was so fierce that they saw 

"For the Lord Mayor's Proclamation, ordering the fires, see 
Appendix, No. IV. — There cannot be a doubt but that the pesti- 
lence derived strength from this ill-advised mode of attempting its 
suppression. The followint^ passage relating to the subject, occurs in 
Dr. Hodges's " Loimolo^ia," pp. 24, 2d : — 

"In the beginning of September, such was the violence of the 
disease, that more than twelve thousand were carried off weekly. 
At length the presiding Magistrates, (the Court having removed to 
Oxford,) in this terrible time, that nothing mi^ht be left untried, 
urged by the extreme peril, determined on lighting fires in all the 
streets, for three days together. When this was in agitation, we, 
the Physicians, opposed it with all our authority ; alleging that the 
air itself remained uninfected, and that the scheme therefore would bo 
alike useless and expensive. But the Magistrates, over anxious for 
the health of the City, and preferring the authority and example 
of our celebrated Ilippocrates, notwithstanding our expostulations, 
(taused fires everywhere to be lighted. Alas! the dispute that had 
arisen was superseded by the event: the three days had scarcely 
olapsed, when the mourning Heavens, as if weeping for the innumer- 
able funerals, or rather bewailing the noxious errors that had been 
committed, extinguished the flames |)y profuse showers. I leave it to 
others to decide whether these fires were to be regarded as ominous 
]>rcludes of the future conflagration, or of the burning funeral piles ; 
but whether through the suffocative effluvia of the cools, or of the 
dampness of the rainy atmosphere immediately following, that ni/;ht 
brought unheard-of destruction : for truly more than four thousand 
perished before the morning. Henceforth may Uiose in authoiity act 
more cautiously, and from our miafortune posterity take warning ; and 
not attempt cures after the naaner of quacks ^ iqUo«i]{Lg nxistakcn 
analogies." 
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evidently it defied all means, and rather seemed to 
increase than decrease, upon any application to check and 
abate it ; and yet this amazement of the magistrates pro- 
ceeded rather from want of being able to apply any 
means successfully, than from any unwillingness, either 
to expose themselves, or undertake the care and weight 
of business; for,_to do them justice, they neither spared 
their pains nor their persons ; — but nothing answered ; the 
infection raged, and the people were now frighted and 
terrified to the last degree, so that, as I may say, they 
gave themselves up, and, as I mentioned above, abandoned 
themselves to their despair,* 

But let me observe here, that when I say the people 
abandoned themselves to despair, I do not mean to what 
men call a religious despair, or a despair of their eternal 
state, but I mean a despair of their being able to escape 
the infection, or to outlive the Plague, which they saw 
was so raging and so irresistible in its force, that indeed 
few people that were touched with it in its height, about 
August und September, escaped ; and, which is very par- 
ticular, contrary to its ordinary operation in June and 
July, and the beginning of August, when, as I have 
observed, many were infected, and continued so many 
days, and then went off, after having had the poison in 
their blood a long time; but now, on the contrary, most of 
the people who were taken during the last two weeks in 
August, and in the first three weeks in September, gene- 



* Under the date of September 6th, Pepys says : — " To London, and 
there I saw fires burning in the streets, through the whole City, by 
the Lord Mayor's order. Thence by water to the Duke of Albemarle'd 
(at Whitehall) : all the way fires on each side of the Thames : and 
Htrange to see in broad daylight, two or three burials upon the Bank- 
side, one at the very heels oi another : doubtless all of the Plague ; 
and yet at least fortjr or fifty people going along with every one of 
ihera." — Diary, voL li 



i 
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rally died in two or three days at farthest, and many the 
very same day they were taken. Whether the dog-days, 
or as our astrologers pretended to express themselves the 
influence of the dog star, had that malignant effect ; or 
that all those who had the seeds of infection before in 
them, brought it up to a maturity at that time altogether, 
I know not ; but this was the time when it was reported 
that above 3000 people died in one night,* and they that 
would have us believe they more critically observed it, 
pretend to say that they all died within the space of two 
hours, viz., between the hours of one and three in the 
morning. 

As to the suddenness of people's dying at this time 
more than before, there were innumerable instances of it, 
and I could name several in my neighbourhood: one 
family without the Bars, and not far from me, were all 
seemingly well on the Monday, being ten in family ; that 
evening one maid and one apprentice were taken ill and 
died the next morning, when the other apprentice and two 
children were touched, whereof one died the same evening, 
and the other two on Wednesday. In a word, by Satur- 
day at noon, the master, mistress, four children, and four 
servants, were all gone, and the house left entirely empty, 
except an ancient woman, who came in to take charge of 
the goods for the master of the family's brother, who 
lived not far off, and who had not been sick. 

Many houses were then left desolate, all the people 
being carried away dead, and especially in an alley far- 
ther on the same side, beyond the Bars, going in at the 
sign of Moses and Aaron; there were several houses 
together, which (they said) had not one person left alive 
in them, and some that died last in several of those houses, 
* * See before^ p. 224^ note. 

Q 
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were left a litUe too k>n^ before ihej were fetcked out to 
be bnried ; the reason of whicli was not, as some haip« 
written yerj uatmly, that the liring were not sofldent t» 
bury the dead, but that the mortality was so great \m the 
yard or aUey, that there was nobody left to give notioe to 
the buriers or sextons, that there were any dead bodies 
there to be buried. It was said, how true I know not, 
that some of those bodies were so much corrupted, and so 
rotten, that it was with difficulty they were carried ; toA 
as the carts could not come any nearer than to the ai^- 
gate in the High-street, it was so much the more difficiik 
to bring them along; but I am not certain how many 
bodies were then left. I am sure that ordinarily k was 
not so. 

As I have mentioned how the people were brought into 
a condition to despair of life, and abandon themselves, so 
this very thing had a strange effect among us for three or 
four weeks ; that is, it made them bold and yentorous : 
they were no more shy of one another, nor restrained 
within doors, but went anjrwhere and everywhere, aad 
began to converse ; one would say to another,—" I do not 
ask you how you are, or say how I am ; it is certain we 
shall all go, so 'tis no matter who is sick or who is 
sound ;" and so they ran desperately into any place or any 
company. 

As it brought the people into public company so it was 
surprising how it brought them to crowd into the churches : 
they inquired no more into who they sat near to, or fai' 
from what offensive smells they met with, or what condi- 
tion the people seemed to be in, but looking upon them- 
selves all as so many dead corpses, they came to the 
churches without the least caulion, and crowded together 
as if their lives were of no consequence, compared to the 
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work which tbej ca,me about there. Indeed, the zeal 
which thej showed in coming, and the earnestness and 
affection they showed in their attention to what they 
heard, made it manifest what a value people would all 
put upon the worship of God, if they thought every day 
they attended at the church, that that day would be their 
last! 

Nor was it without other strange effects, for it took 
away all manner of prejudice at, or scruple about, the 
person whom they found in the pulpit when they came to 
the churches. It cannot be doubted but that many of 
the ministers of the parish churches were cut off among 
others, in so common and dreadful a calamity ; and others 
had not courage enough to stand it, but removed into the 
country, as they found means for escape : as then some 
parish churches were quite vacant and forsaken, the 
people made no scruple of desiring such Dissenters as had 
been a few years before deprived of their livings, by vir- 
tue of the Act of Parliament called the Act of UrUformty^ 
to preach in the churches : nor did the church ministers 
in that case make any difficulty of accepting their assist- 
ance; so that many of those whom they called silenced 
ministers, had their mouths opened on this occasion, and 
preached publicly to the people. 

Here we may observe, and I hope it will not be amiss 
to take notice of it, that a near view of death would soon 
reconcile men of good principles one to another ; and that 
it is chiefly owing to our easy situation in life, and our 
putting these things far from us, that our breaches are 
fomented, ill blood continued, prejudices and breach of 
charity and of Christian union so kept, so far carried on 
among us as it is. Another Plague year would reconcile 
all these differences; a close conversing with death, or with 
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diseases that threaten death, would scum oft the gall from 
our tempers, remove the animosities among us, and bring 
us to see with differing eyes than those which we look on 
things with before. As the people who had been used to 
join with the Church were reconciled at this time with 
the admitting the Dissenters to preach to them, so the 
Dissenters, who, with an uncommon prejudice, had broken 
off from the communion of the Church of England, were 
now content to come to the parish churches, and to con- 
form to the worship which they did not approve of before; 
but, as the terror of the infection abated, those things all 
returned again to their less desirable channel, and to the 
course they were in before.* 

* The Act of Uniformity was only one of the several xneasnreB con- 
trived or promoted by the Episcopalians to effect the complete restor- 
ation of the Church establishment as settled in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. They were opposed by sectaries of various classes, among 
whom the Presbyterians were the most formidable, and probably the 
most numerous ; and against them especially was this hostile statute 
directed. " Both the Presbyterians and the Cavaliers had given proofs 
of their attachment to the Mnff ; but their loyalty was of a different order: 
the&rst sought to limit, the latter to extend, the powers of the crown; 
the one looked on the constitution of the church as hostile, the other as 
favourable to their respective views." f Hence a conflict between these 
two parties became almost unavoidable ; and the devoted royalists, (at 
the head of whom may be reckoned the Chancellor Hyde, afterwards 
Lord Clarendon,) perceived it to be their interest to crush, if possible, 
the Presbyterian faction; and they therefore employed their whole 
weight and influence in aiding those who were determined to make con- 
formity to the episcopal church a part of the law of the land. 

Those bishops who were living at the time of the king's restoratioi 
were reinstated in their sees as a matter of course, and new bishops were 
appointed to the vacant dioceses. On the 30th of July, 1661, an act of 
Parliament received the royal assent to repeal the law made in the 17th 
of Charles I. for tlie exclusion of the bishops from the House of Peers. 
Tliis must have greatly diminished the parliamentary strength of the 
Presbyterians ; — whose power and interest throughout the country were 
still further weakened by the Corporation Act, passed on the 20th of 
December following. By that act, "Commissioners were appointed 
with the power of removing at discretion every individual holdup of&ce 
in or under any corporation, in the kingdom ; and it required thatSl per- 
sons permitted to retain their situations should quaUiy themsdves by 

f Dr. Lingard's ** History of England," vol. vii p. 374, 4ta 
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I mention this but historically ; I have no mind to enter 
into arguments to move either, or both sides, to a more 
charitable compliance one with another ; I do not see that 
it is probable such a discoui'se would be either suitable or 

renouncing the Solemn League and Covenant, by taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and by declaring, upon oath, their belief of 
the unlawfulness of taking up arms against the king on any pretence 
whatsoever." With respect to the admission of future officers, the Act 
moreover ptovided, that no man should be eligible who had not, within 
the year preceding his election, " taken the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England.** 

The next step taken by the Cavaliers and High-Churchmen was 
to procure a law which should reduce the whole body of the clergy 
under the authority of the bishops. This was effected by the Act 
of UniforTrdty^ by which every minister was required, under the penalty 
of forfeiting all his ecclesiastical preferments, to conform to the ritual 
prescribed in the book of Common Prayer, before August 24, 1662, 
which being the feast of St. Bartholomew, this statute was styled 
the Bartholomew Act. All ministers were likewise required to sign 
the following declaration : " I do hereby declare my unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and everything contained and prescribed in and by 
the Book intituled the Book of Common Prayer,'* &c. Besides this, 
every person was obliged to sign a declaration contained in the Militia 
Act, promising to conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
and to renounce the Solemn League and Covenant, which had been im- 
posed on all who held ecclesiastical or other offices, during the as- 
cendancy of the Presbyterians. Among the provisions of this Act, it 
was stated, that ^* no person shall be capable of any benefice, or presume 
to consecrate or administer the holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
before he be ordained Priest by Episcopal Ordination, upon pain to forfeit 
for every offence the sum of one hundred pounds." 

The patrons of this measure, anxious chiefly to deprive the Pres- 
byterian clergy of their influence over the people, made no scruple 
however of sacrificing, in the general proscription, all who presumed 
to dissent from the Church of England, whether Catholics or Pro- 
testants. The King would willingly have favoured the Catholics; 
and as he could not directly procure for them an exemption from the 
penalties of such provisions of the act as affected them, he endeavoured 
to secure to himself the means of relieving them, by retaining a dis- 
cretionary power of dispensing with the execution of the law in par- 
ticular cases. In this attempt for the present he was unsuccessful. It 
was on the 18th of February that the Act received the royal signature ; 
and in the period that intervened before St. Bartholomew's day, the 
leaders of the Presbyterian party made every effort to prevent the rigid 
enforcement of the law. Having free access to his Majesty, they com- 
plained that he had violated his promise made to them in the declaration 
from Breda, in which he had said "that no man should be disquieted or 
called in question for differences of opinion in matters of religion, which 
did not disturb the peace of the kingdom ; " and that he would " consent 
to such an act of Parliament, as upon mature deliberation should be 
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successful : the breaches seem rather to widen, and tend 
to a widening farther, than to closing ; and who am I that 
I should think myself able to influence either one side or 
other? But this I may repeat again, that it is evident 

offered to him for the ipituitin^ full indulgence to tender conscienceB.'* 
The remonstrances of the FresbyterianB and their friends, according to 
Clarendon, had so much influence on the King that he 'was induced to 
promise that he would issue a proclamation, or give orders to the Bishops 
to suspend the full operation of the act for three mouths beyond the time 
appointed ; so that those nunisters who conformed so far as merely to 
road the Liturgy might not be subiected to the forfeiture of their bene- 
fices. But, on consultation with the heads of the church and the great 
law officers, he found himself compelled to submit to their represen- 
tations, and the law was suffered to take its course. 

" The fatal St. Bartholomew,'* says Hume, " approached ; the day 
when the clergy were obliged by the late law either to relinquish their 
livings, or to sign the articles required of them. A combination had 
been entered into by the most zealous of the Presbyterian ecclesiastics 
to refuse the subscription, in hopes that the Bishops would not venture 
at once to expel so great a number of the most popular preachers, ^e 
OathoUc party at Court, who desired a great rent among the Protes- 
tants, encouraged them in this obstinacy, and gave them hopes that the 
king would protect them in their refusaL The king himself, by his 
irresolute conduct, contributed, either from design or accident, to in- 
crease this opinion. Above all, the terms of subscription had been made 
strict and rigid, on purpose to disgust all the zealous and scrupulous 
among the Presbyterians, and deprive them of their livings ; and in 
consequence about two thousand of the clergy, in one day, relinquished 
their cures ; and to the astonishment of the court, sacrificed their inte- 
rest to their religious tenets." — " During the dominion of the Parlia- 
mentary party, ajifth of each living had been left to the ejected clergy- 
oaen ; but this indulgence, though at first insisted on by the House of 
Peers, was now refused to the Presbyterians. However difficult to 
conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped by many that some 
relaxation in the terms of communion might have kept the Presbvte- 
rians united to the church, and have cured those ecclesiastical factions 
which had been so fatal, and were still so dangerous. Bishoprics were 
offered to Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders among the Presbyte- 
rians : the last only could be prevailed on to accept. Deaneries and 
other preferments were refused by many." * 

The conduct of the churchmen in this affair may be partly excused 
on the score of retaliation, for the sufferings wMch they had them- 
selves endured during the Protectorate; but the behaviour of the 
courtiers admits of no such apology. A recent historian severely 
remarks, that " the Act of Uniformity may have been necessary for the 
restoration of the church to its former discipline and doctrine ; but if 
such was the intention of those who formed the declaration from Breda, 
they were guilty of infidelity to the king, and of fraud to the people, 
by putting into Ms mouth language, which, with the aid of equivoca- 

* ^* Hist, of England,*' toL yIl, pp. 384, 385. Syo. 
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death will reconcile us all ; on the other side the grave we 
shall be all brethren again. In heaven, whither I hope 
we may come from all parties and persuasions, we shall 
find neither prejudice nor scruple : there we shaU be of 
one principle and of one opinion. Why we cannot be 
content to go hand in hand to the place where we shaH 
join heart and hand without the least hesitation, and with 
the most complete harmony and affection — I say, why we 
cannot do so here — I can say nothing to ; neither shall I 
say anything more of it, but that it remains to be lamented. 
I could dwell a great while upon the calamities of this 
dreadful time, and go on to describe the objects that 
appeared among us every day, the dreadful extravagances 
which the distraction of sick people drove them into; 
how the streets began now to be fuller of frightful 
objects, and families to be made even a terror to them- 
selves. But after I have told you, as I have above, that 
one man being tied in his bed, and finding no other way 
to deliver himself, set the bed on fire with his candle, 
which unhappily stood within his reach, and burnt himself 
in his bed ; and how another, by the insufferable torment 
he bore, danced and sung naked in the streets, not know- 
ing one ecstasy from another \ I say, after I have men- 
tioned t^ese things, what can be added more? What 

tion, the J might explam away ; and by raising in them expeotaticMM 
which it was never meant to fulfil."* 

It might have been expected that the Spiscopaliatis, bavinj^ recovered 
their benefices and completely restored the ecclesiastical estabUshment^ 
would have been satisfied with the success of their projects; but, 
asiimated by the spirit of proselytism, if not by yet more worthy 
motives, they continued throughoat the reign of Charles II. to harass 
their fallen enemies with a series of penal enactments, which, though 
somewhat modified by the policy of the courtiers, in order to ^rat§y 
the Kind's predilection for the Caiholics, had the inevitaUe effect of 
such measures, in confirming and perpetuating those sectarian principles 
which they were ostensibly intended to eradicate. 

• Lingard'B "Hist, of England," voL vii p. 878. 
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can be said to represent the misery of these times, more 
lively to the reader, or to give him a more perfect idea of 
a complicated distress T 

I must acknowledge that this time was terrible, that I 
was sometimes at the end of all my resolutions, and that 
I had not the courage that I had at the beginning. As 
the extremity brought other people abroad, it drove me 
home, and except having made my voyage down to Black- 
wall and Greenwich, as I have related, which was an 
excursion, I kept afterwards very much within doors, as 
I had for about a fortnight before. I have said already, 
that I repented several times that I had ventured to stay 
in town, and had not gone away with my brother and his 
family, but it was too late for that now ; and after I had 
retreated, and stayed within doors a good while before 
my impatience led me abroad, then they called me, as I 
have said, to an ugly and dangerous office, which brought 
me out again ; but as that was expired, while the height 
of the distemper lasted, I retired again, and continued 
close ten or twelve days more ; during which time many 
dismal spectacles represented themselves in my view, out 
of my own windows, and in our own street, as that par- 
ticularly from Harrow-alley, of the poor outrageous 
creature which danced and sung in his agony, — and many 
others there were. Scarce a day or night passed over, but 
some dismal thing or other happened at the end of that 
Harrow-alley, which was a place f uU of poor people most 
of them belonging to the butchers, or to employments 
depending upon the butchery."* 



* In the '' Intelli^e^ncer* of AuguBi the lltK Ko. 6S, ib tfak _ 
** In the city, that i& in the close and filthv aUevs and oomexB abcNit it^ 
the pi:^ne is very much incivased, but in the broad and opeat streets 
theiv is bat little' appearance of it. The last bill reckons ^17 of the 
I'la^ue, whexx>of :iiK5 within the walls of the city.*' 
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Sometimes heaps and throngs of people would burst 
out of the alley, most of them women making a dreadfid 
clamour, mixed or compounded of screeches, crpngs, and 
calling one another, that we could not conceive what to 
make of it. Almost all the dead part of the night the 
dead-cart stood at the end of that alley, for if it went in 
it could not well turn again, and could go in but a little 
way. There, I say, it stood to receive dead bodies, and 
as the church-yard was but a little way off, if it went 
away full it would soon be back again. It is impossible 
to describe the most horrible cries and noise the poor 
people would make at their bringing the dead bodies of 
their children and friends out to the cart, and by the 
number one would have thought there had been none left 
behind, or that there were people enough for a small 
city living in those places. Several times they cried 
murder, sometimes fire ; but it was easy to perceive it was 
aU distraction, and the complaints of distressed and dis- 
tempered people. 

I believe it was everywhere thus at that time, for the 
Plague raged six or seven weeks beyond all that I have 
expressed ; and came even to such a height, that in the 
extremity, they began to break into that excellent order 
of which I have spoken so much, in behalf of the magis- 
trates, namely, that no dead bodies were seen in the 
streets, or burials in the day-time, for there was a neces- 
sity, in this extremity, to bear with its being otherwise 
for a little while,* 

* Evelyn, under the date of September the 7th, writes thus : — " I went 
all along the City and Suburbs from Kent street to St. James's, a 
dismal passage, and dangerous to see so many coffins exposed in the 
streets, now thin of people; the shops shut up, and all in movrnftd 
silence^ as not knowing whose turn it might be next : — ^there perishmg 
nearly 10,000 poor creatures weekly. I went to ye Duke of Albe- 
marle for a Pest-^hip^ to wait on our infected men, who were not a few." 
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One thing I cannot omit here, and indeed I thought it 
was extraordinary ; at least it seemed a remarkable hand 
of Divine justice, viz., that all the predicters, astrcdogers, 
fortune-tellers, and what thej called cunning men, con- 
jurors, and the like; calculators of natiyities, and dreamers 
of dreams, and such people were gone and vanished, not 
one of them was to be found. I am yerilj persuaded that 
a great number of them fell in the heat of the calamitj, 
haying ventured to stay upon the prospect of getting great 
estates ; and indeed their gain was but too great for a 
time, through the madness and folly of the people ; bat 
now they were silent, many of them went to their long 
home, not able to foretell their own fate, nor to calculate 
their own nativities. Some have been critical enough to 
say that every one of them died : I dare not a£Guin that; 
but this I must own, that I never heard of one of them 
that ever appeared after the calamity was over. 

But to return to my particular observations, during thk 
dreadful part of the visitation. I am now come as I have 
said, to the month of September, which was the most 
dreadful of its kind, I believe, that London ever saw ; for 
by all the accounts which I have seen of the preceding 
visitations which have been in London, nothing has been 
like it; the number in the weekly bills amounting to 
almost 40,000 from the 22nd of August to l^e 26th of 
September, being but five weeks. The particulars of the 
bills were as follow, viz. : — 

Mr. Evelyn was one of the commisBioners appointed for the care of 
the sick and wounded prisoners in the Dutch war; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that himself and his coadjutors could obtain sufficient 
supplies from the goyemment to keep the unfortunate beii^ ccnnmitted 
to their chaise from actual starvation. He concludes his " Diary " for 
the year 1665, with the following expression of his thankfulness :-~ 
" Now blessed be God for His extraordinary mercies and preservation 
of me this year, when thousands and ten thousands perish'd and 
swept away on each side of me." 
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From Anp^ust the 22nd to the 29th 7496 

To the 5th of September 8252 

To the 12th 7«90 

To the 19th 8297 

To the 26th 6460 



38,195* 



• The following very vivid but fearful description of the ravages of 

T^l •._ A A. J d i 1__ — J ^ AT_ ^ T^ rUl 'w^m 




the city, from the beginning to the end** of the pestilence, (sect v. p. 
28,) and as he professedly drew up his narrative to keep the " Memory 
of the Judgment'* alive, both in himself and others, and was a witnei^ 
of many of its most appalling occurrences, we may rely with confidence 
on the general fidehty of his relations. After detailmg the advancing 
cause and effects of the Plague from May to July, he proceeds thus : — 
(vide Sect. v. pp. 36 — 89.) •* In August, how dreadful is the increase? 
— Now the cloud is very black, and the storm comes down ilpon us 
very sharp. Now death rides triumphantly on his pale horse through 
our streets, and breaks into every house almost where any inhabitants 
are to be found. Now people fall as thick as the leaves in autumn, 
v/hen they are shaken by a mighty wind. Now there is a dismal soli- 
tude in LondotL streets ; every day looks with the face of a Sabbath- 
day, observed with greater solemnity than it used to be in the city. 
Now shops are shut in, people rare and very few that walk about, inso- 
much that the grass begins to spring up in some places, and a deep 
tQence almost in every place, especially within the walls. No prancing 
horses, no rattling coaches, no calling in customers, nor offering wares : 
no London Cries sounding in the ears. If any voice be heard it is the 
groans of dying persons, breathing forth their last, and the funeral 
knells of them that are ready to be carried to their graves. Now shut- 
ting up of visited houses (there being so many) is at an end, and most 
of the well are mingled among the sick, which otherwise would have 
got no help. Now in some places, where the people did generally stay, 
not one house in an hundred but what is infected ; and in many nouses 
half the family is swept away ; in some the whole, from the eldest to 
the youngest : few escape but with the death of one or two. Never did 
so many husbands and wives die together : never did so many parents 
carry their children with them to the grave, and go together into the 
same house under earth, who had lived together in the same house 
upon it. Now the nights are too short to bury the dead : the whole 
day, though at so great a length, is hardly sufficient to light the dead 
that faU thereon into ^eir jtraves. We could hardly go torth, but wc 
should meet many coffins, and see many with sores, and limping in the 
streets.'* 

Speaking of the month of September, Mr. Vincent says: — "Of the 
190 parishes in tind about the city, there "Vfere but four parishes which 
were not infected ; and in those, few people remaining that were not 
gone into the country : — 

" Now the grave doth open its mouth without measure. Multitudes ! 
multitudes in the valley of the shadow of death, thronging daily into 
eternity. The church-yards now are stnfft so full with dead corpses, 
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This waa a prodigious number of itself, but if I should 
add the reasons which I have to believe that this account 
was deficient, and how deficient it was, you would, with 
me, make no scruple to believe that there died above ten 
thousand a-week for all those weeks, one week with 
another, and a proportion for several weeks both before 
and after. The confusion among the people, especially 
within the city, at that time, was inexpressible ; the terror 
was so great at last, that the courage of the people 
appointed to carry away the dead began to fail them; 
nay, several of them died although they had had the dis- 
temper before and were recovered; and some of them 
dropped down when they have been carrying the bodies, 
even at the pit-side, and just ready to throw them in. 
And this confusion was greater in the city, because they 
had flattered themselves with hopes of escaping; and 
thought the bitterness of death was past. One cart, they 
told us, going up Shoreditch, was forsaken of the drivers, 
or being left to one man to drive, he died in the street, 
and the horses going on, overthrew the cart, and left the 
bodies, some thrown out here, some there, in a dismal 
manner. Another cart was, it seems, found in the great 
pit in Finsbuiy fields, the driver beiBg dead, or having 
gone and abandoned it, and the horses running too near 
the pit, the cart fell in and drew the horses in also. It 
was suggested that the driver was thrown in with it, and 
that the cart fell upon him, by reason his whip was seen 
to be in the pit among the bodies ; but that, I suppose, 
could not be certain. 

that they are in many places swelled two or three feet higher than they 
were before ; and new ground is broken up to bury the dead." — ^He 
goes on to say: — " Now hell from beneath is moved at the number of 
guests that are received into its chambers/' &c.— But, as this is the 
most exceptionable part of his work, and as his authority as an cy«- 
witness is no longer to be received, our extracts will here terminate. 
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In onr parish of Aldgate, the dead-carts were several 
times, as I have heard, found standing at the church-yard 
gate, full of dead bodies, but neither bellman nor driver, 
or any one else with it. Neither in these, nor many 
other cases, did they know what bodies they had in their 
cart, for sometimes they were let down with ropes out of 
balconies and out of windows ; and sometimes the bearers 
brought them to the cart, sometimes other people; nor 
cts the men themselves said, did they trouble themselves to 
keep any account of the numbers. 

The vigilance of the magistrates was now put to the 
utmost trial, and it must be confessed, can never be enough 
acknowledged on this occasion also, namely, that what- 
ever expense or trouble they were at, two things were 
never neglected in the city or suburbs either : — 

First. — ^Provisions were always to be had in full plenty, 
and the price not much raised, neither hardly worth 
speaking of. 

Second. — No dead bodies lay unburied or uncovered ; 
and if one walked from one end of the city to another, 
no funeral, nor sign of it, was to be seen in the day-time, 
except a little, as I have said above, in the first three 
weeks in September. 

This last article perhaps will hardly be believed, when 
some accounts which others have published since that 
shall be seen, wherein they say that the dead lay un- 
buried, — which I am assured was utterly false. At least, 
if it had been anywhere so, it must have been in houses 
where the living were gone from the dead, having found 
means, as I have observed, to escape, and where no notice 
was given to the officers ; all which amounts to nothing 
at all in the case in hand : for this I am positive in, having 
myself been employed a little in the direction of that part 
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of the parish in which I lived, and where as great a 
deBolatioa was made in proportion to the number of in- 
jMJbitants as was anywhere ; I say I am sure that no dead 
hodies remalsied unburied there: that is to say, none 
tbat the proper oflicers knew of ; none for want of people 
to carry them off, and buriers to put them into the ground 
and cover them ; and this is sufficient to the argument ; 
for what might lie in houses and holes, as in Moses and 
Aaron Alley, is nothing ; f ckp it is most certain, they w^re 
buried as soon as they were found* As to the first article, 
namely, of provisions, the scarcity or deaxness, though 
I have mentioned it before, ami shall speaJk of it again, 
yet I must observe here — 

First. — The price of bread in particular was not much 
raised ; * for in the beginning of the year, viz., in the first 
week in March, the penny wheaten loaf was ten ounces 
and a half ; and in the height of the contagion it was to 
be had at nine ounces and a half, and never dearer, no, 
^ot all that season ; and about the beginning of November 
it was sold ten ounces an^ a half again ; the like of which, 
I believe, was never heard of in any city imder so dread- 
ful a visitation before. 

Secondly. — Neither was there (which I wondered much 
at) any want of bakers or ovens kept open to supply the 
people with bread ; but this was indeed alleged by some 
fsjcnilies, viz., that their maid-servants going to the bake- 
houses with their dough to be baked, which was then the 

* Thcro was very little variation in the price of bread during the 
whole year. At its comraenceraent the penny wheaten loaf was order- 
ed by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen to contain eleven ounces. 
For several weeks in January and February eleven ounces and a half 
were sold for the penny ; but ttie weight was afterwards decreased to ten 
ounces and a half, ten ounces, and nine ounces and a half ; which was 
the lowest weight duinag the summer and autumn. In the Izei six 
weeks of the year the penny loaf contained ten ounces and a half. — 
" Assize of Broad." 
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custom, sometimes came home with the sickness, that is 
to say, the Plague upon them. 

In all this dreadful visitation there were, as I have said 
before, but two pest-houses made use of, viz., one in the 
fields beyond Old-street, and one in Westminster,* nei- 
ther was there any compulsion used in carrying people 
thither. Indeed there was no need of compulsion in the 
case, for there were thousands of poor distressed people, 
who, having no help or conveniences, or supplies but of 
charity, would have been very glad to have been carried 
thither, and been taken care of, which indeed was the 
only thing that, I think, was wanting in the whole public 
management of the city ; seeing nobody was here allowed 
to be brought to the pest-house but where money was 
given, or security for money, either at their introducing, 
or upon their being cured and sent out, — for very many 
were sent out again whole, and very good physicians were 
appointed to those places, so that many people did very 
well there, of which I shall make mention again. The 

• De Foe may be ripfht as to there having been only two principal 
pest-houses, but there certainly were other temporary ones in different 
parts of London. Parton, a late vestry clerk of St. Giles's, says, in his 
"History** of that parish, that a "structure denominated the P^gt- 
Iwuse '* was erected therein durins; the great Pla^rue of 1665 ; and that 
" it was afterwards pulled down, and the materials sold." From the 
small sum it produced, he supposes it to have been of timber. In his 
account of disbursements one item is as follows : — 

" Paid for oates and beanes for the horse at the Pest- 

XXClUBv ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• owf «7 0» 

The horse here mentioned, says Mr Parton (p. 266), was probably 
used to draw the parish dead-cart " During the prevalence of the in- 
fection, £600 was raised by assessment in St Giles's, besides voluQtiU!y 
contributions, viz. — 

" From the Earl of Clare ', £ 10 

** the Lord Treasurer .• „. .„ 60 

" Earl Graven ^ 40 

" the rest of the Justices, &c. &c 449 16 11 

It appears from another entry, that St. Giles's pn>risb was considered 
to be entirely free from the Plague in July 1666. Mr. Parton mentions 
the report, that the infection " came with cotton imported 4rom Turkey.* 
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principal sori of people sent thither were, as I have said, 
servants, who got the distemper hy going of errands to 
fetch necessaries for the families where they lived ; and 
who, in that case, if they came home sick, were removed 
to preserve the rest of the house, and they were so well 
looked after there, in all the time of the visitation, that 
there were but 159 buried in all at the London pest-house, 
and 156 at that of Westminster. 

By having more pest-houses, I am far from meaning a 
forcing all people into such places. Had the shutting up 
of houses been omitted, and the sick hurried out of their 
dwellings to pest-houses as some proposed, it seems, at 
that time, as well as since, it would certainly have been 
much worse than it was; the very removing the sick 
would have been a spreading of the infection, and the 
rather because that removing could not effectually clear 
the house, where the sick person was, of the distemper ; 
and the rest of the family, being then left at liberty, 
would certainly spread it among others. 

The methods also in private families, which would have 
been universally used to have concealed the distemper, 
and to have concealed the persons being sick, would have 
been such, that the distemper would sometimes have 
seized a whole family before any visitors, or examiners, 
could have known of it : on the other hand, the prodi- 
gious numbers which would have been sick at a time, 
would have exceeded all the capacity of public pest- 
houses to receive them, or of public officers to discover 
and remove them, • 

This was well considered in those days, and I have 
heard them talk of it often. The magistrates had enougli 
to do to bring people to submit to having their houses 
shut up, and many ways they deceived the watchmen, 
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and got out, as I have observed ; but that difficulty made 
it apparent that they would have found it impracticable 
to have gone the other way to work; for they could never 
have forced the sick people out of their beds and out of 
their dwellings ; it must not have been my Lord Mayor's 
officers, but an army of officers that must have attempted 
it ; and the people, on the other hand, would have been 
enraged and desperate, and would have killed those that 
should have offered to have meddled with them, or with 
their children and relations, whatever had befallen them 
for it ; so that they would have made the people, who, as 
it was, were in the most terrible distraction imaginable ; 
I say, they would have made them stark mad ; whereas 
the magistrates found it proper on several accounts to 
treat them with lenity and compassion, and not with 
violence and terror, such as dragging the sick out of their 
houses, or obliging them to remove themselves, would 
have been. 

This leads me again to mention the time when the 
plague £rst began, that is to say, when it became certain 
that it would spread over the whole town, when, as I 
have said, the better sort of people first took the alarm, 
and began to hurry themselves out of town. It was true, 
as I observed in its place, that the throng was so great, 
and the coaches, horses, waggons and carts were so many, 
driving and dragging the people away, that it looked as if 
all the city was running away ; and had any regulations 
been published that had been terrifying at that time, 
especially such as would pretend to dispose of the people, 
otherwise than they would dispose of themselves, it would 
have put both the city and suburbs into the utmost con- 
fusion. 

But the magistrates wisely caused the people to be 
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enoouFaged, made very good by-laws for the regulating 
the eilizeiis, keeping good <»rder in the streets, and 
making eyexything as eligible as possible to all sorts of 
peo^. 

In the first place, the Lord Mayor and the sheriffs, the 
Court of Aldermen, and a certain number of the Common- 
council men, or their deputies, came to a resolution and 
published it ; viz., — " That they would not quit the city 
themselves, but that th^ would be always at hand for the 
preserving good (wrder in every place, and for the doing 
justice on aH ooeaeions ; as also for the distributing the 
public cha2*ity to the poor ; and, in a word, {or the doing 
the duty, and dftsehargkig the trust reposed in them by 
the ekizens, to the utonost oi their power.*** 

lin pursuance of these orders, the Lord Mayor^ sheriffis, 
^k, held oouneib evety day more or less, for making such 
dii^sitioBS as tlMy found needful for preserving the civfl 
peace ; and though they used the people with alt possible 
gentleness and clemency, yet all manner of presumptuous 
rogues, such as thieves, ho«se-breakers, plunderers of the 
dead, or of the siek, were duly punished^ and several 
declarations were continually published by the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen against such. 

Also all constables and churchwardens were enjoined 

* The foUoTring advertisement was published in the " Intelligencer " 
of A,nguM the 7th, No. 64;:— 

"Whereas since the appointment of two physicians to administer tq 
the infected in and about the city, — ^the plague is so increased that it in 
requisite there should, be a greater number to take care of tha siol^^n- 
bo it knoAvn that Dr. Nicholas Davis, a member of the King's College 
u£ !Phm<;iane, living in Austin Friars, and Dn Edw. D'Awtry, a mttn- 
ber of the same society, living in Broad-street, being two of tluNiQ 
pteysioians that were presented by the College to the Lord Mayor and 
( jourt of Aldermen of the City of London, for prevention and cu^ oE 
the plague, have thought fit, upon principles of honour and conscience, 
to declare that they are ready and willing to attend the said senFioe, 
:tn(l to visit all such persons in and about this city and coimtnes 
adjacent, as shall desire their assistance and directions." 



to stay in the city upon severe penalties, or te> ^ptrte such 
able and sufficient house-keepers, as tlie deputy aMermen, 
or common-cauncilmen of the precinct should approve, 
and for whom they should give security ; and also security 
in case of mortality, that they would forthwith constitute 
other constables in their stead. 

These things re-estabKshed the minds of the people very ^ 
much, especially in the first of their fright, when they 
talked of making so universal a flight, that the city would 
have been in danger of being entirely deserted of its 
inhabitants, except the poor ; and the country of being 
plundered and laid waste by the multitude. Nor were 
the magistrates deficient in performing their part as boldly 
as they promised it : for my Lord Mayor and the sheriffs 
were continually in the streets, and at places of the 
greatest danger, and though they did not care for having 
too great a resort of people crowding about them, yet in 
emergent cases, they never denied the people access to 
liiem, and heard with patience all their grievances and 
complaints. I^Iy Lord Mayor had a low gallery built on 
purpose in his hall, where he stood a little removed from 
the crowd when any complaint came to be heard, that he 
might appear with as much safety as possible. 

Likewise the proper oflftcers, called my Lord Mayor's 
officers, constantly attended in their turns, as they were 
in waiting ; and if any of them were sick or infected, as 
some of them were, others were instantly employed to fill 
up and officiate in their places, till it was known whether 
the other should live or die. 

In like manner the sheriffs and aldermen did in their 
several stations and wards, where they were placed by 
office; and the sheriffs' officers or sergeants were appointed 
to reeeive orders from the respective aldermen in their 
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turn ; so that justice was executed in all cases without 
interruption. In .the next place, it was one of their 
particular cares to see the orders for the freedom of the 
markets observed ; and in this part either the Lord Major, 
or one or both of the sheriffs, were every market-day on 
horseback to see their orders executed, and to see that the 
country people had all possible encouragement and free- 
dom in their coming to the markets, and going back again; 
and that no nuisances nor frightful objects should be seen 
in the streets to terrify them, or make them unwilling to 
come. Also the bakers were taken under particular order, 
and the master of the bakers' company was, with his 
court of assistants, directed to see the order of my Lord 
Mayor for their regulation put in execution, and the due 
assize of bread, which was weekly appointed by my Lord 
Mayor, observed; and all the bakers were obliged to 
keep their ovens going constantly, on pain of losing the 
privileges of a freeman of the city of London. 

By this means bread was always to be had in plenty, 
and as cheap as usual, as I said above ; and provisions 
were never wanting in the markets, even to such a degree 
that I often wondered at it, and reproached myself with 
being so timorous and cautious in stirring abroad, when 
the country people came freely and boldly to market, as 
if there had been no manner of infection in the city, or 
danger of catching it. 

It was, indeed, one admirable piece of conduct in the 
said magistrates, that the streets were kept constantly 
clear, and free from all manner of frightful objects, dead 
bodies, or any such things as were indecent or unpleasant, 
unless where anybody fell down suddenly or died in the 
streets, as I have said above ; and these were generally 
covered with some cloth or blanket, or removed into the 
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next church-yard till night. All the needful works that 
carried terror with them that were hoth dismal and dan- 
gerous, were done in the night; if any diseased bodies 
were removed, or dead bodies buried, or infected clothes 
burnt, it was done in the night; and all the bodies which 
were thrown into the great pits in the several church-yards 
or burying-grounds, as has been observed, were so removed 
in the night ; and everything was cohered and closed be- 
fore day. So that in the day-time there was not the 
least signal of the calamity to be seen or heard of, except 
what was to be observed from the emptiness of the streets, 
and sometimes from the passionate outcries and lamenta- 
tions of the people out at their windows, and from the 
number of hooses and shops shut up. 

Nor was the silence and emptiness of the streets so 
much in the city as in the out-parts, except just at one 
particular time, when, as I have mentioned, the Plague 
came east, and spread over all the city.* It was indeed 
a merciful disposition of God, that, as the Plague began 
at one end of the town first, as has b^en observed cU large, 
so it proceeded progressively to other parts, and did not 
come on this way or eastward, till it had spent its fury in 

* The " Newes," No. 64, contains a royal proclamation, dated London, 
Jiily 12, 1665, commandinp: that a general Fast should be kept on 
account of the " heavy Judgment of Plas^ue and Pestilence.'* This 
solemnity was ordered to be observed in London and the parts adja- 
cent, on the said 12th of July ; and in all other parts of the realm on the 
2nd of Aujfust following. A form of prayer was prepared and publish- 
ed by the Bishops, and charitable collections were made in the churches 
and chapels. In the same paper. No. 66 (July the 19th), is this pass- 
age : — '' Their Majesties with the Court are (God be praised) in good 
health, and still at Hampton Court ; but the Plague is much increased 
in the outskirts of this city, where effectually the miseries of a close 
and smothering confinement contribute not a little to the fataUty of 
the disease. The last week's bill of the Plague amounted to 1089, of 
which number, 867 dyed in ten of. the out-parishes ; and even of them 
it may be fairly calculated, that poverty and sluttishness have destroy- 
ed the one-half. Within the walls of the city there dyed only 66 j and 
very few of those but in close and blind alleyes." 
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tbe W6it part of t]ie town ; and so aa it came on one wa^ 
it Abated another : for example : — 

It began at St. Giles's and the Westnunster end of the 
town, and it was in its height in all that part bj about 
the middle of Julj, viz., in St. Giles's in the Fidds, St. 
Andrew's Holbom, St. Clement's Danes, St. Martin's in 
the Fields, and in Westminster. The latter end oi July, 
it decreased in those parishes, and coming east, it increased 
prodigiously in Cripple^te, St. Sepulchre's, St. James's, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Bride's and Aldcrsgate: while it 
was in all these parishes, the ciiy and all ,the parishes of 
the Southwark sids of the water, and all Stepney, White- 
chapel, Aldgate, Wapf>ing, and Ratcliff, were very little 
touched ; so that people went about their business uncon- 
isemed, carried on their trades, kept open their shops, 
and conv^*sed freely with one another in all the city, the 
east and north-east suburbs, and in Southwark, almost as 
if the plague had not been among us. 

Even when the north and north-west suburfas were 
fully infected, viz., Cripplegate, Clerkenwell, Bishopsgate, 
and l^oreditch, yet still all the rest were tolerably well : 
for example :-*- 

From the 25th of July to the let of August, the bill stood thus of 
all diseases : — 

Stepney parish - - - 127 

Aldierate- ... 92 

Whrtechj^)el - - - 104 

All the 97 Parishes within> a^^ 

thewaUs - - r ^w 

All the Parishes in South-) oak 
wark . . - I 2W 



St. Giles's, Gripplegate - 


65i 


St. Sepulchre'a 


250 


Clerkenwell - - - 


103 


Bishopsgate - . - 


116 


Shoreditch . • - 


110 



1135 



756 



So that, in short, there died more that week, in the 
two parishes of Cripplegate and St. Sepulchre, by forty- 
eight, than in all the city, all the east suburbs, and all 
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the Southwark parishes put together. Tbk oaiwed the 
reputation of the oitj's health to continue all over £d«'- 
land, and especially in the counties and maiicets adjacent, 
irom whence our supply of provisions chiefly came, even 
much longer than that health itself continued ; for when 
the people came into the streets from ttw country, by 
Shoreditch and Bishopsgate, or by Old-street and Smith- 
field, they would see the out-streets empty, trnd the houses 
and shops shut, and the few people that were stirring 
there walk in the middle of the stareets ; but when they 
came within the city, there things looked better, and the 
markets and shops were open, and the people walking 
about the streets as usual, though not quite so many ; and 
this coBtinued till the latter end of August and the be- 
ginning of September. 

But then the case altered quite, the distemper abated 
in the west and north-west parishes, and the weight of the 
infection lay on the city and the eastern suburbs, and the 
Southwark side, and this in a frightful manner.* 

Then, indeed, the city began to look dismal, shops to be 
shut, and the streets desolate ; in t^ Hi^^street indeed, 
necessity made people stir abroad on many occasions; and 



* Pepys, under the date of Ati«tiet the 12fch, has this entry: — ** The 
people die so, that now it seems they are fain to carry the dead to be 
onried by day-lif^ht, the nights not differing to do it in. And the Lord 
Mayor commandE people to be within at nine at night ; all, as they say, 
that the sick may have liberty to go abroad for air. A few days after 
he remarks, that the " streets were empty cf people," and that two 
shops in three, if not more, were shut up. 

In the ''Newes" of August the 29th (No. 71), it is said : " The late 
increase of the sickness, in and about this town, beudes ti^t the judg- 
ment is in itself just and dreadful, has been undoubtedly promoted by 
the incorrigible license of the multitudes that res(A*t to puuic funerals, 
contrar J- both to order and reason ; and it is here humbly presented as 
a suggestion to those that have .i^uthority and power to prevent it ; to 
which may be added the shallow burying of the dcJONl in several places^ 
where the bodies are piled even to the level of the ground ; and there- 
by poison tdM whole meighbourhood.** 
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there would be in the middle of the day a pretty many 
people, but in the mornings and evenings scarce any to be 
seen even there, no not in Cornhill and Cheapside. 

These observations of mine were abundantly confirmed 
by the weekly bills of mortality for those weeks, an 
abstract of which, as they respect the parishes which I 
have mentioned, and as they make the calculations I speak 
of very evident, take as follows : — 

The weekly bill which makes out this decrease of the 
burials in the west and north side of the city, stands 
thus : — 

From the 12th of September to the 19th : 

St. Giles's, Oripplegate ,„ 466 

St. Giles's-in-the-Fields 140 

OlerkeDwell 77 

St. Sepulchre's 214 

St. Leonard's, Shoreditch .„ ^, ,,, ,., 183 



••• ••• 



Stepney Parish 

^iQQ^ate ... ••• ••• ••• •!• 

Whitechapel 

In the 97 parishes within the walls 
In the 8 parishes on Southwark side 







1070 






716 






628 






532 






1493 






1636 



6000 



Here is a strange change of things indeed, and a sad 
change it was, and had it held for two months more than 
it did, very few people would have been left alive : but 
then such, I say, was the merciful disposition of God, 
that when it was thus, the west and north part, which 
had been so dreadfully visited at first, grew, as you see, 
much better; and as the people disappeared here, they 
began to look abroad again there ; and the next week or 
two altered it still more, that is, more to the encourage- 
ment of the other part of the town : for example : — 
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From the 19th of September to the 26th : 

St. Giles's, Oripplegate 277 

St. Gile8*s-in-tne-Fields 119 

Clerkenwell 76 

St. Sepulchre's 193 

St. Leonard's, Shoreditch 146 

"in 

stepney Parish 616 

A-icigare ... ... ..« ••« •«« «(» «,, 4«7d 

Whitechapel 346 

In the 97 parishes within the walls 1268 

In the 8 parishes on Southwark side 1390 

4116 

From the 26th of September to the 3rd of October: 

St. Giles's, Cripple^ate 196 

St. Giles's-in-the-Fields 95 

Clerkenwell 48 

St. Sepulchre's 137 

St. Leonard's, Shoreditch ... 128 

604 
Stepney Parish 674 

jLxQ.^aLQ ... ••• ... •«• •«• •«« «,. Of £ 

Whitechapel 328 

In the 97 parishes within the walls 1149 

In the 8 parishes on Southwark side ... ... 1201 

3724 

And now the misery of the city, and of the said east and 
south parts, was complete indeed; for as you see the 
weight of the distemper lay upon those paints, that is to 
say, on the city, the eight parishes over the river, and the 
parishes of Aldgate, Whitechapel, and Stepney. And 
this was the time that the bills came up to such a mon- 
strous height, as that I mentioned before ; and that eight 
or nine, and as I believe, ten or twelve thousand a week 
died ; for it is my settled opinion, that they never could 
come at any just account of the numbers, for the reasons 
which I have given already. 

Nay, one of the most eminent physicians, who has 



I 
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since pnblisbed in Latin an acooont of those times, and 
of his observations, says, that in one we^ there died 
twelve thousand people, and that particularly th^^ died 
four thousand in one night ;* though I do not remember 
that there ever was any such particular night, so re- 
markably fatal, as that such a number died in it. How- 
ever, all this confirms what I have said above of the tm- 
certainty of the bills of mortality, &c., of which I shall 
say more hereafter. 

And here let me take leave to enter again, though it 
may seem a repetition of circumstances, into a description 
of the miserable condition of the city itself, and of those 
parts where I lived at this particular time. The city and 
those other parts, notwithstanding the great numb^:^ of 
people that were gone into the country, were vastly full 
of people, and perhaps the fuller, because people had for 
a long time a strong belief, that the Plague would not 
come into the city, nor into Southwark ; f no, nor into 
Wapping, nor Ratcliff at all ; nay, such was the assur- 
ance of the people on that head, that many removed 
from the suburbs on the west and north sides, into those 
eastern and south sides, as for safety, and as I veisly 
believe, carried the Plague amongst them there, perhaps 
sooner than they would otherwise have had it. 

Here also I ought to leave a farther remark for tbo 
use of posterity, concerning the manner of people's infect* 

•De Foe is here referring to Dr. Hodqres's " Loimologfia,*' although 
with a little disingenuoasness he affects slightly to question his correct- 
ness. The original passage is a remarkable one, as may be seen in a 
former note, vide p. 280. 

f In a letter from Mr. Oldenburg to the Honourable Eobert Boyte, 
dated July 4th, 1665, the writer says, — "It is a great mercy that 
Southwark and Rotherhithe, where seamen are so numerous, and other 
people that relate to and work in the navy^ remain so free yet of the 
contagion, that there are not above two houses shut up in those 
qiitrters."— Boyle's ** Works," v<^ vi p. 187. 
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ing one another ; naiftely, that it was not the sick people 
only from whom the Plague was immediately received by 
others what were sound, but the well. To exj^in my- 
self : — by the sick people^ I mean those who were known 
to be sick, had taken their beds, had been under cure, or 
had swellings and tumours upon them, and the like ; these 
every body cwild beware of, they were either in their 
beds, or in such condition as could not be concealed. 

By ihe well, I mean such as had received the contagion, 
and had it really upon them, and in their blood, yet did 
not show the consequences of it in their countenaiKes, 
nay, even were not sensible of it themselves, as many were 
notj for several days. These breathed death in evesy place 
and upon every body who came near them ; nay, th^ 
very clothes retained the infection, thdr hands would in- 
feet the things they touched, especially if they were W9m 
and sweaty, and they were gaieraily apt to sweat too. 

Now it was impossible to know these people, nc^ did 
they sometimes, as I have said, know theinselves to be 
infected: these were the people that so often dropped 
down and fainted in the streets; for of ten-times they 
would go about the streets to the last, till on a sudden 
they would sweat, grow faint, sit down at a door, and 
die. It is true, finding themselves thus, they woukL 
struggle hard to get home to tteir own doors, or at other 
times would be just able to go into their houses, and die 
instantly ; other times they would go about till they had 
the very tokens come out upon them, and yet not know 
it, and would die in an hour or two after they came home, 
but be well as long as they were abroad. These were 
the dangerous people : these were the people of whom the 
well people ought to have been afraid ; but then, on the 
other side^ it was impossible to know them. 
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And this is the reason why it is impossible in a visita- 
tion to prevent the spreading of the Plague by the utmost 
human vigilance, viz., that it is impossible to know the 
infected people from the sound ; or that the infected peo- ' 
pie should perfectly know themselves. I knew a man 
who conversed freely in London all the season of the 
Plague, in 1665, and kept about him an antidote or cor- 
dial, on purpose to take when he thought himself in any 
danger, and he had such a rule to know, (or have warning 
of the danger by,) as indeed I never met with before nor 
since ; how far it may be depended on I know not. He 
had a wound in his leg, and whenever he came among any 
people that were not sound, and the infection began to 
affect him, he said he could know it by that signal, viz., 
that his wound in his leg would smart, and look pale and 
white ; so as soon as ever he felt it smart, it was time for 
him to withdraw, or to take care of himself, taking his 
drink, which he always carried about him for that purpose. 
Now it seems he found his wound would smart many 
times when he was in company with such who thought 
themselves to be sound, and who appeared so to one 
another ; but he would presently rise up, and say publicly, 
— " Friends, here is somebody in the room that has the 
Plague : " and so would immediately break up the com- 
pany.* This was indeed a faithful monitor to all people, 
that the Plague is not to be avoided by those that con- 
verse promiscuously in a town infected : people have it 
when they know it not, and they likewise give it to others 

* An incidental notice of the above kind occurs in the Correspondence 
published in Boyle's " Works," (vol. vL p. 429 : edit. 1772,) where it is 
said on the authority of a person " known for many years to be credit- 
able,'* that " a good old woman, near eighty (now deceased), said often 
in his hearing, that she could know if the JPlague were within thirty 
miles of her, by a pain she had in three Plague sores ; which sores she 
had in her younger days, before she was married." 
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when they know not that they have it themselves. In 
this case, shutting up the Well, or removing the Sick, 
will not remove the danger, imless they can go back and 
shut up all those that the sick had conversed with, even 
before they knew themselves to be sick, and none knows 
how far to carry that back or where to stop ; for none 
knows when, or where, or how, they may have received 
the infection, or from whom. 

This I take to be the reason which makes so many 
people talk of the air being corrupted and infected, and 
that they need not be cautious of whom they converse 
with, for that the contagion was in the air. I have seen 
them in strange agitations and surprises on this account. 
*' I have never come near any infected body ! " says the 
disturbed 'person^ " I have conversed with none but sound 
healthy people, and yet I have gotten the distemper I " — 
*' I am sure I am struck from heaven,** says another, and 
he falls to the serious part. Again, the first goes on 
exclaiming, "I have come near no infection, nor any 
infected person ; I am sure it is in the air : we draw in 
death when we breathe, and therefore 'tis the hand of 
God ; there is no withstanding it." And this at last 
made many people, being hardened to the danger, grow 
less concerned at it, and less cautious towards the latter 
end of the time, and when it was come to its height, than 
they were at first ; then with a kind of a Turkish predes- 
tinarianism, they would say, " If it pleased God to strike 
them, it was all one whether they went abroad or stayed 
at home, they could not escape it," and therefore they 
went boldly about even into infected houses, and infected 
company, visited sick people, and in short, lay in the beds 
with their wives or relations when they were infected ; 
and what was the consequence ? but the same that is the 
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ooDScqaence in Tui^^ej, and in those countries where they 
do those things ; namelj, that they were infected too, and 
died by hnndreds and thoosands. 

I would be far from lessening the awe of the jadgments 
of God, and the reverence to his Providence, which oc^t 
ahrajs to be on onr minds or\ such occasions as these. 
Doubtless, the visitation itself is a stroke from Heaven 
upon ia city, or countiy, or nation where it falls; a 
messenger of His vengeance, and a loud call to that 
nation, or countiy, or city, to humiliation and repent- 
ance, according to that of the prophet Jeremiah xviiL 
7, 8 : ^ At what instant I shall speak concerning a na- 
tion, and concerning a kingdom to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and destroy it; if that nation against whom I 
have pronoimced turn from their evil, I will repent of the 
evil that I thought to do unto them." — Now to prompt 
due impressions of the awe of God on the minds of men 
on such occasions, and not to lessen them, it is that I have 
left these minutes upon record. 

I say, therefore, I reflect upon no man for putting the 
reason of those things upon the immediate hand of God, 
and the appointment and direction of his providence ; nay, 
on the contrary, there were many wonderful deliverances 
of persons from infection, and deliverances of persons 
when infected, which intimate singular and remarkable 
providence, in the particular instances to which they refer ; 
and I esteem my own deliverance to be one next to mira- 
culous, and do record it with thankfulness. 

But when I am speaking of the Plague as a distemper 
arising from natural causes, we must consider it as it was 
really propagated by natural means, nor is it at all the less 
a judgment for its being under the conduct of human 
causes and effects ; for as the divine power has formed 
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the whole scheme of nature, and maintains nature in Its 
course ; so the same power thinks fit to let his own act- 
ings with men, whether of mercy or judgment, to go on iii 
the ordinary course of natural causes, and he is pleased to 
act by those natural causes as the ordinary means ; except- 
ing and reserving to himseK, nevertheless, a power to act 
in a supernatural way when he sees occasion. Now, it is 
evident that, in the case of an infection, there is no appa- 
rent extraordinary occasion for supernatural operation, but 
the ordinary course of things appears sufficiently armed, 
and made capable of all the effects that Heaven usually 
directs by a contagion. Among these causes and effects, 
this of the secret conveyance of infection imperceptible and 
unavoidable, is more than sufficient to execute the fierce- 
ness of divine vengeance, without putting it upon super- 
naturals and mii-acle. 

The acute penetrating nature of the disease itself was 
ftuch, and the infection was received so imperceptibly^ 
that tibie most exact caution could not secure us while in 
the place : but I must be allowed to believe^ (and I have 
so many examples fresh in my memory to convince me of 
it that I think none can resist their evi^nce,) I say, I 
must be allowed to believe, that no one in this whole 
nation ever received the sickness or infection but who 
received it in the ordinairy way of infection from some 
body, or the clothes, or touch, or stench of some body, 
that was infected before. 

The manner of its coming first to London, proves this 
also, viz., by goods brought over from Holland, and 
brought thither from the Levant ; the first breaking of it 
out in a house in Long-acre, where those goods were 
carried and first opened ; its spreading from that house to 
other houses, by the visible unwary conversing with those 
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who were sick, and the infecting the parish officers who 
were employed about the persons dead, and the like: 
these are known authorities for this great foundation 
point, namely, that it went on, and proceeded from person 
to person, and from house to house, and no otherwise. 
In the first house that was infected there died four 
persons; a neighbour hearing the mistress of the first 
house was sick, went to visit her, and went home and 
gave the distemper to her family, and died, and all her 
household. A minister who called to pray with the first 
sick person in the second house, was said to sicken inune- 
diately, and die with several more in his house. Then the 
physicians began to consider, for they did not at first dream 
of a general contagion. But the physicians being sent 
to inspect the bodies, they assured the people that it was 
neither more nor less than the Plague, with all its terrify- 
ing particulars, and that it threatened an universal infec- 
tion ; so many people having already conversed with the 
sick or distempered, and having, as might be supposed, 
received infection from them, that it would be impossible 
to put a stop to it. 

Here the opinion of the physicians agreed with my 
observation afterwards, namely, that the danger was 
spreading insensibly ; for the sick could infect none but 
those that came within the reach of the sick person ; but 
that one man, who may have really received the infection, 
and knows it not, but goes abroad and about as a sound 
person, may give the plague • to a thousand people, and 
they to greater numbers in proportion, and neither the 
person giving the infection, nor the persons receiving it, 
know anything of it, and perhaps not feel the effects of 
it for several days after. 

For example : — Many persons in the time of this visi- 
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tation never perceived that they were infected till they 
found, to their unspeakable surprise, the tokens come out 
upon them, after which they seldom lived six horn's ; for 
those spots they called the tokens were really gangrenous 
spots, or mortified flesh, in small knobs as broad as a 
little silver penny, and hard as a piece of callus or horn, 
so that when the disease was come up to that length, 
there was nothing could follow but certain death, and yet, 
as I said, they knew nothing of their being infected, nor 
found themselves so much as out of order, till those mortal 
marks were upon them : but everybody must allow that 
they were infected in a high degree before, and must have 
been so some time ; and consequently their breath, their 
sweat, their very clothes, were contagious for many days 
before. 

This occasioned a vast variety of cases, which physicians 
would have much more opportunity to remember than I ; 
but some came within the compass of my observation or 
hearing, of which I shall name a few. 

A certain citizen who had lived safe and untouched, 
till the month of September, when the weight of the dis- 
temper lay more in the city than it had done before, was 
mighty cheerful, and something too bold, as I think it 
was, in his talk of how secure he was, how cautious he 
bad been, and how he had never come near any sick body. 
Says another citizen (a neighbour of his) to him, one day, 

" Do not be too confident, Mr. , it is hard to say who 

is sick and who is well ; for we see men alive and well, 
to outward appearance, one hour, and dead the next." — 
'^ That is true," says the first man, for he was not a man 
presumptuously secure, but had escaped a long while ; and 
men, as I said above, especially in the city, began to be 
over easy upon that score. " That is true," says he, " I 
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do not think myself secure, but I hope I have nei beea in 
oompany with any person that there has been any danger 
in." — "No!" says his neighbour, "was not you at the 

Bull-head tavern, in Ghracechurch-street, with Mr. ^ 

the night before last!" — " Yes," says the first, " I was ; 
but there was nobody there that we had any reason to 
think dangerous." Upon which his neighbour said no 
more, being unwilling to surprise him ; but this made him 
more inquisitive, and, as his neighbour appeared backward 
to reply, he was the more impatient, and in a kind of 
warmth, says he aloud, " Why^ he is not dead, is kef" Upon 
which his neighbour still was silent, but cast up his eyes, 
and said something to himself ; at which the first citizen 
turned pale, and said no more but this, " Then I am a dead 
man too" and went home immediately, and sent for a 
neighbouring apothecary to give him something preven- 
tive, for he had not yet found himself ill ; but the apothe- 
cary opening his breast, fetched a sigh, and said no more 
but this, " Look up to God I" and the man died in a few 
hours. 

Now, let any man judge from a case like this, if it be 
possible for the regulations of magistrates, either by shut- 
ting up the sick or removing them, to stop an infection 
which spreads itself from man to man, even while they 
are perfectly well [in appearance], and insensible of its 
approach, and may bo so for many dajrs. 

It may be proper to ask here, how long it may be sup- 
posed men might have the seeds of the contagion in them 
before it discovered itself in this fatal manner ; and how 
long they might go about seemingly whole, and yet be con- 
tagious to all those that came near them 1 I believe the 
most experienced ph3r8icians cannot answer this question 
.dhrectly any more than I can ; and something an ordinary 
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observer may take notice of, which may pass their obser- 
vation. The opinion of physicians abroad seems to be, 
that it may lie dormant in the spirits or in the blood- 
vessels a very considerable time ; why else do they exact 
a quarantine of those who come into their harbours and 
ports from suspected places ? Forty days is, one would 
think, too long for nature to struggle with such an enemy 
88 this, and not conquer it or yield to it ; but I could not 
think, by my own observation, that they can be infected so 
as to be contagious to others above fifteen or sixteen days 
at farthest ; and on that score it was, that when a house 
was shut up in the city, where any one had died of the 
Plague, and nobody appeared to be ill in the family for 
sixteen or eighteen days after, they were not so strict, but 
that they would connive at their going privately abroad ; 
nor would people be much afraid of them afterwards, but 
rather think they were fortified the better, having not 
been vulnerable when the enemy was in their own house ; 
yet we sometimes found it had lain much longer concealed. 

Upon the foot of all these observations, I must say, 
that though Providence seemed to direct my conduct to 
be otherwise, yet, it is my opinion, and I must leave it as 
a prescription, viz.^ that the best jihysic against the Plague is 
to run away from it. I know people encourage themselves 
by saying, " God is able to keep us in the midst of danger, 
and able to overtake us when we think ourselves out of 
danger;" and this kept thousands in the town, whose 
carcases went into the great pits by cart-loads, and who, 
if they had fled from the danger, had, I believe, been safe 
from the disaster ; at least, 'tis probaUc they had been 
aafe. 

And were this very fundamental only duly cunsidered 
bj the people, on any futore oecasion of this or ike like 
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nature, I am persuaded it would put them upon quite 
different measures for managing the people from those 
that they took in 1665, or than any that have been taken 
abroad, that I have heard of; in a word, they would 
consider of separating the people into smaller bodies, and 
removing them in time farther from one another, and not 
let such a contagion as this, which is indeed chiefly dan- 
gerous to collected bodies of people, find a million of 
people in a body together, as was very near the case 
before, and would certainly be the case if it should ever 
appear again. 

The Plague is like a great fire, which if a few houses 
only are contiguous where it happens, can only bum a 
few houses ; or if it begins in a single, or, as we call it, a 
lone house, can only burn that lone house where it begins: 
but if it begins in a close-built town or city, and gets a 
head, there its fury increases, it rages over the whole 
place, and consumes all it can reach. 

I could propose many schemes on the foot of which the 
government of this city, if ever they should be under the 
apprehensions of such another enemy (God forbid they 
should !) might ease themselves of the greatest part of the 
dangerous people that belong to them ; I mean such as 
the begging, starving, labouring poor, and among them 
chiefly those who, in case of a siege, are called the useless 
mouths ; who being then prudently, and to their own ad- 
vantage disposed of, and the wealthy inhabitants disposing 
of themselves, and of tkeir servants, and children, the 
city, and its adjacent parts, would be so effectually evacu- 
ated, that there would not be above a tenth part of its 
people left together, for the disease to take hold up(nu 
But suppose them to be a fifth part, and that two hundred 
and fifty thousand people were left^ and if it did seize 
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upon them, they would by their liviDg so much at large, 
be much better prepared to defend themselves against the 
infection, and be less liable to the effects of it, than if the 
same number of people lived close together in one small 
city, such as Dublin or Amsterdam, or the like. 

It is true, hundreds, yea, thousands of families fled 
away at this last Plague, but then of them, many fled too 
late, and not only died in their flight, but carried the dis- 
temper with them into the countries where they went, and 
infected those whom they went among for safety ; which 
confounded the thing, and made that be a propagation of 
the distemper which was the best means to prevent it ; 
and this too is an evidence of it, and brings me back to 
what I only hinted at before, but must speak more fully 
to here, namely, that men went about apparently well 
many days after they had the taint of the disease in their 
vitals, and after their spirits were so seized as that they 
could never escape it ; and that all the while they did so, 
they were dangerous to others. I say, this proves that so 
it waa 5 for such people infected the very towns they went 
through, as well as the families they went among ; and it 
was by that means that almost all the great towns in 
England had the distemper among them more or less ; 
and always they would tell you such a Londoner or such 
a Londoner brought it down. 

It must not be omitted, that when I speak of those 
people who were really thus dangerous, I suppose them 
to be utterly ignorant of their own condition ; for if they 
really knew their circumstances to be such as indeed they 
were, they must have been a kind of wilful murderers, if 
they would have gone abroad among healthy people, and 
it would have verified indeed the suggestion which I men- 
tioned above, and which I thought seemed untrue, viz., 
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that the infected people were utterly careless as to giving 
the infection to others, and rather forward to do it than 
not ; and I believe it was partly from this very thing, that 
they raised that suggestion, which I hope was not really 
true in fact. 

I confess no particular case is sufficient to prove a 
general, but I could name several people within the know- 
ledge of some of their neighbours and families yet living, 
who showed the contrary to an extreme. One man, a 
master of a family in my neighbourhood, having the dis- 
temper, he thought he had it given him by a poor woik- 
mau whom he employed, and whom he went to his hooto 
to see, or went for some work that lie wanted to have 
finished, and he had some apprehensions even while he 
was at the poor workman's door, but did not discover it 
fully ; but the next day it discovered itself, and he was 
taken very ill : upon which he immediately caused himself 
to be carried into an out-building which he had in his yard, 
and where there was a chamber over a work-shop, the 
man being a brazier ; here he lay, and here he died, and 
would be tended by none of his neighbours, but by a nurse 
from abroad, and would not suffer his wife, nor children, 
nor servants, to come up into the room, lest they should 
be infected ; but sent them his blessing and prayers for 
them by the nurse, who spoke it to them at a distance, and 
all this for fear of giving them the distemper, and with- 
out which, he knew as they were kept up, they could not 
have it. 

And here I must observe also that the Plague, as I 
suppose all distempers do, operated in a different manner 
on differing constitutions. Some were immediately OFsr- 
whelmed with it, and it came to violent fevers, voButingB, 
insufferable headaches, pains in the back, and so up to 
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ravings aand raging with those paina ; Qih«rs witii ami- 
liagi9 and tumours in the neek or groin^ or arm^piiai, 
which, till they could be broke, put them into insufferable^ 
agomes and torment ; while others, aa I have observed, 
w^xr silently infected, the fever preying iq>on their spirits 
insensibly, and they seeing little of it, till they fell ijsto 
swQ<ming, and faintings, and death, without pain.* 

I am not physician enough to enter into the particular 
reasons and mann^ oi these differing effects of one and' 
the same distemper, and of its differing operatiooi in 
several bodies ; nor is it my business here to reoeord ^ 
observations which I really made, because the dodois 
themselves have done that part much moare effeduailly 
than I can do, and because my opinion may ia aorm 
things differ from theirs. I am only rehrtiug what I 
know, or have heard, or believe, of the particular cases^. 
and what fell within the compaas of jiay view, suad the 
different nature of the infection, as it appeared in. tb» 
particular cases which I have related; but this may be 
added to, that though the former aort of those oases, 
niuiiely, those openly visited,, were the wo£8t for th^sH- 

* Tlie followifig^ dietinctiyojobaraeterof the FUgveis giren by Br. 
Hodgoa: 

^^ Pestis Descriptio, Festis est morbns ab anra venenata, snbtlliBsimaf 
maxdm* exitiosa^ nioml ae oondagicaa, conplnrea ^odcan tvnnara 'diT«rt- 
samm regioDiun oonripiens^ a peculiari potiisimum Spiritus X^itro-aecei 
alteratimie velut corruptiva ortns, cum Febre ut i^artmiim, et alfennm 
symptomatum perquam gravisaijuommsaJteUitaA fitipatus." Hodges^a 
" Loimologia : sive Pestis nupersB apud Populum Londinensem gras- 
santis Narra^ HiBtoriccu'* 1671, 8(70. p. &Sf, 

" riaguo geaeyally commencea with rigour qi shwering — followed by 
heat, accelerated pulse, headache, depreeoion of spirits, vomiting, or 
dworhoeai and oppression of the ohast. These wra succetd^d % a*, 
burning sensation at the pit of the stomach, a peculiar appearance of 
tke ejes, styled a muddiness^ by ooma, dslirium ; and m soone oaiea 
(^t& takes place suddenly, before the dijBtinctiye appearances of buboes 
and carbuncles occur. But in other instances the symptoms increaae 
in yidksnce m(»re gradually, and after the ohameteristio «weU)xig9>ace 
seen purple spots, ecchymosea and petechiso, the usual foreruzmeni of 
deaih. — JDbr. Iiees*s Oydopasdlft. 
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selves as to pain, I mean those that had such fevers, 
vomitings, headaches, pains, and swellings, because they 
died in such a dreadful manner, yet the latter had the 
worst state of the disease ; for in the former they frequently 
recovered, especially if the swellings broke, but the latter 
was inevitable death ; no cure, no help, could be possible, 
nothing could follow but death : and it was worse also to 
others, because, as above, it secretly, and unperceived by 
others, or by themselves, communicated death to those 
they conversed with, the penetrating poison insinuating 
itself into their blood in a manner which it is impossible 
to describe, or indeed conceive. 

This infecting and being infected, without so much as 
its being known to either person, is evident from two sorts 
of cases, which frequently happened at that time ; and 
there is hardly anybody living who was in London during 
the infection, but must have known several of the cases 
of both sorts. 

First. — ^Fathers and mothers have gone about as if they 
had been well, and have believed themselves to be so, till 
they have insensibly infected, and been the destruction of 
their whole families: which they would have been far 
from doing, if they had had the least apprehensions of 
their being unsound and dangerous themselves. A family, 
whose story I have heard, was thus infected by the 
father, and the distemper began to appear upon some of 
them, even before he found it upon himself ; but search- 
ing more narrowly, it appeared he had been infected some 
time, and as soon as he found that his family had been 
poisoned by himself, he went distracted and would have 
laid violent hands upon himself, but was kept from that 
by those who looked to him, and in a few days he died. 

Secondly. — The other particular is, that many people 
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having been well to the best of their own judgment, or by 
the best observation which they could make of themselves 
for several days, finding only a decay of appetite, or a light 
sickness upon their stomachs ; nay, some whose appetite 
has been strong, and even craving, and only a light pain 
in their heads, have sent for physicians to know what 
ailed them, and have been found, to their great surprise, 
at the brink of death, the tokens upon them, or the Plague 
grown up to an incurable height. 

It was very sad to reflect how such a person as this 
last-mentioned above, had been a walking destroyer, per- 
haps for a week or fortnight before that; how he had 
ruined those that he would have hazarded his life to save, 
and had been breathing death upon them, even perhaps in 
his tender kissing and embracings of his own children. 
Yet thus certainly it was, and often has been, and I could 
give many particular cases where it has been so. If, then, 
the blow is thus insensibly stricken ; if the arrow flies 
thus unseen, and cannot be discovered ; to what purpose 
are all the schemes for shutting up or removing the sick 
people ? Those schemes cannot take place but upon those 
that appear to be sick, or to be infected 5 whereas there 
are among them, at the same time, thousands of people 
who seem to be well, but are all that while carrying death 
with them into all companies which they come into. 

This frequently puzzled our physicians, and especially 
the apothecaries and surgeons, who knew not how to dis- 
cover the sick from the sound ; they all allowed that it 
was really so, that many people had the Plague in their 
very blood, and preying upon their spirits, and were in 
themselves but walking putrified carcasses, whose breath 
was infectious, and their sweat poison ; and yet were as 
well to look on as other people, and even knew it not 
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themselTes : — I asjr, thejr all allowed that it was really 
true, in fact, but they knew not how to propose a dis- 
covery.* 

My friend. Dr. Heath, was of o^nion that it might be 
known by the smdl of their Iveath ; bat theo, as lie said, 
who dnrst smeU to that breath iosr his inframatioat since 
to know it, he mint draw the stench of the ^agne np 
into his own bnun, in order to distinguish the smeU ! I 
have heard it was the opinim of others, that it mig^ be 
distinguished by the party's breathing npon a piece of 
glass, where the breath condensing, there might liTing 
creatures be seen by a microscope, of strange, monstrous, 
and frightful shapes, such as dragons, snakes, serpents, 
and devils, h(^rible to behold: but this I very much 
question the truth of, and we had no microscopes at that 
time, as I remember, to make the experiment with.f 

It was the <^uiion also of another learned man, Hiat 
1^ breath of such a person would poison and instantiy 
km a bird, not only a small bird, but even a eoek or hm^ 
and that if it did not immediately kill the latter, it would 
cause them to be roupy, as they call it ; and particnUn^y 

* Pe Foe is here creatiiig a mystery of wfaai, from hiA own {irenufleB, 
must be opoi and apparent. No person conld possibly come into 
society in the condition iHuch he has desciibed, without ite beiog 
immediately known that they were infected. Their very looks would 
betray them. 

f These fanoifni opeeolaiions would he euioiis, if thegr had ai^otiier 
origin than the imagination of the aathor. — ^In regard to the remaric 
that "we had no microscopes at that time,' De Foe is in entnv The 
imcroBoope wns known ta, if not i m amitd by, the c^ebcated GaliiBo^ 
about the beginning of the 17th centory, and much improved by the 
Jansens, one ol whose mioroscopes wns shown in the eonrt ef Jsbms 
the First, by Cornelias Drebbel in 1619. The compound mieioscope 
was the invention of Fontana, an Italian ; but it was afterwards ^rintAj 
improTsd by the sagaeicHM Leweahoek, who bequeathed tnuBty-iBS. of 
bis best microscopes to the Boyal Society, with which he had corre- 
sponded OB the stthjeci ef nucroeoopical inquiries as esiirjF an USS^ 
Hooke*s ^^ Mietogrofbia* was imbUahedin the very jesr^ ol tji^ Qteat 
Plague. 
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that if they had laid any eggs at that time, they would be 
all rotten. But those are opinions which I never found 
supported by any experiments, or heard of others that had 
seen it ; so, I leave them as I find them, only with this 
remark, namely, that I think the probabilities are very 
strong for them. 

Some have proposed that such persons should breathe 
hard upon warm water, and [have inferred] that they 
would leave an unusual scum upon it, or upon several 
other things, especially such as are of a glutinous sub- 
stance, and are apt to receive a scum and support it. 

But from the whole I found, that the nature of this 
contagion was such that it was impossible to discover it 
at all, or to prevent its spreading from one to another, 
by any human skill. 

There was, indeed, one difficulty, which I could never 
thoroughly get over to this time, and which there is but 
one way of answering that I know of, and it is this, viz., 
the first person that died of the plague was on December 
20th, or thereabouts, 1664,* and in or about Long Acre; 
whence the first person had the infection was generally 
said to be from a parcel of silks imported from Holland, 
and first opened in that house. 

But after this, we heard no more of any person dying 
of the Plague, or of the distemper being in that plaee, till 
the 9th of February, which was about seven weeks after, 
and then one more was buried out of the same house. 
Tbea it whb hush^, and we w^re perfectly easy as to tht 
pubHc for a great while ; for there were no more entered 
in the we^ly bill to be dead of the Fii^ue till the 22i]bd 

* This iff not strictly accurate: there irare six persone died of thn 
pla^e in 1664 ; as appears from the fj^eneral hill for that year: the cme 
who died in December was included in the last weekly hill tor that 
month. 
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of April, when there were two more buried, not out of 
the same house, but out of the same street ; and, as near 
as I can remember, it was out of the next house to the 
first. This was nine weeks asunder, and after this we 
had no more till a fortnight, and then it broke out in 
several streets, and spread every way.* Now the question 
fieems to lie thus : — " Where lay the seeds of the infection 
aU this while ? How came it to stop so long, and not stop 
any longer ? " Either the distemper did not come immedi- 
ately by contagion from body to body, or if it did, then a 
body may be capable to continue infected, without the 
disease discovering itself, many days, nay, weeks together, 
— even not a quarantine of days only, but a soixantine, not 
only forty days, but sixty days, or longer. 

It is true, there was, as I observed at first, and is well 
known to many yet living, a very cold winter, and a long 
frost, which continued three months, and this, the doctors 
say, might check the infection: but then the learned 
must allow me to say, that if, according to their notion, 
the disease was, as I may say, only frozen up, it would, 
like a frozen river, have returned to its usual force and 
current when it thawed, whereas the principal recess of 
this infection, which was from February to April, was 
after the frost was broken, and the weather mild and warm. 

But there is another way of solving all this difficulty, 
which I think my own remembrance of the thing will 

* There is some exasfgeration here, as will be seen by the following 
extracts from the weekly bills. — From May 2nd to the 9th, nine persons 
died of the Flap^e ; from the 9th to the 16th, three persons ; from the 
16th to the 23rdl fourteen persons ; from the 2drd to the SOth, seventeen 
persons ; from tne 30th, to June 6th, forty-three persons ; from the 6th 
to the 13th, one hundred and twelve persons ; and from the ISth to the 
20th, one hundred and sixty-eight persons. It was only in the latter 
month, therefore, that the Plague began** to spread every way," and 
to make that rapid progress, which by the 10th of October had extended 
the infection throughout every parish except one, connected with the 
metropolis. 
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supply ; and that is, the fact is not granted, namely, that 
there died none [of the Plague] in those long intervals, 
viz., from the 20th of December to the 9th of February, 
and from thence to the 22nd of April. The weekly bills are 
the only evidence on the other side, and those bills were 
not of credit enough, at least with me, to support an 
hypothesis, or determine a question of such importance as 
this. For it was our received opinion at that time, and I 
believe upon very good grounds, that the fraud lay in the 
parish officers, searchers, and persons appointed to give 
account of the dead, and what diseases they died of ; and 
as people were very loath at first to have the neighbours 
believe their houses were infected, so they gave money to 
procure, or otherwise procured, the dead persons to be 
returned as dying of other distempers.* This I know 
was practised afterwards in many places, I believe I 
might say in all places where the distemper came, as will 
be seen by the vast increase of the numbers placed in the 
weekly bills under other articles of diseases, during the 
time of the infection. For example ; — in the months of 
July and August, when the Plague was coming on to its 
highest pitch, it was very ordinary to have from a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred, nay, to almost fifteen hundred a 
week of other distempers ; not that the numbers in those 
distempers were really increased to such a degree, but 
that a great number of families and houses where really 
the infection was, obtained the favour to have their dead 

» There are two or three entries in *' Pepys's Diary," which give 
support to the above surmise. Under the date of August the 80th, he 
says, that the clerk of his own parish stated that he returned but six. 
although nine had died there of the Plague that week. On the follow- 
ing day he wrote : — " In the city died this week, 7496, and of them 
6102 of the Pla<?ue : but it is feared that the true number of the dead this 
week is near 10,000 : partly from the poor that cannot be taken notice 
of, through the greatness of the number, and partly from the Quakers 
and others that will not have any bell ring for them.* 
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be Tetomed of other distempers, to prevent the shutting 
up their bouses. For eocample : — ^Dead of other diseases 
beside tiie Fla^e, 

From the ISth to the 25tli July ... 942 

To the 1st of Ang^st •• 1004 

To the 8th 1213 

To the 15th ... .• 1489 

To the 22nd 1331 

To the 29th 1394 

To the 5th of September ... 1264 

To the 12th 1046 

To the 19th • 1182 

To the 26th « ••• ••• 927 

Now it was not doubted but the greatest part of these, 
or a great part of them, were dead of the Plague, but the 
officers were prevailed with to return them as above ; and 
the numbers of some particular articles of distempers dis- 
covered, are as follow : — 

From Aug. 1st to 8th, to 15th, to 22nd, to 29th. 

Fever 314 353 348 388 

Spotted Fever ... 174 190 166 166 

Surfeit 85 87 74 99 

Teeth 90 113 111 188 



663 743 699 780 



From Aug. 29th to Sept. 5th, to 12th, to 19th, to 26ti[L 

Fever 864 832 809 268 

Spotted Fever ... 167 97 101 66 

Surfeit 68 45 49 36 

Teeth ... ^. ... 138 128 121 112 



727 602 680 481 



There were several other articles which bore a propor- 
tion to these; and which, it is easy to perceive, were 
increased on the same account, as aged, consumptions, 
vomitings, imposthumes, gripes, and the like: maz^ of 
which were not doubted to be infected people ; but as it 
was of the utmost consequence to families not to be 
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known to be infected, if it was possible to avoid it, so 
they took all the measures they could to have it not 
believed; and if any died in their houses, to get them 
returned to the examiners, and by the searchers, as hav- 
ing died of other distempers. 

This, I say, will account for the long interval which, 
as I have said, was between the dying of the first persons 
that were returned in the bill to be dead of the Plague, 
and the time when the distemper spread openly, and could 
not be concealed. 

Besides, the weekly bills themselveSi, at that time, 
evidently discover this truth; for, while there was no 
mention of the Plague, and no increase after it had been 
mentioned, yet it was apparent that there was an increase 
of those distempers which bordered nearest upon it ; for 
example, there were eight, twelve, seventeen of the spotted 
fever in a week, when there were none, or but very few of 
the Plague ; whereas before, one, three, or four were the 
ordinary weekly numbers of that distemper. Likewise, 
as I observed before, the burials increased weekly in that 
particular pcuish, and the parishes adjacent, more than iu 
any other parish ; although there were none set down of 
the Plague; all which tells us, that the infection was 
handed on, and the succession of the distemper really 
preserved, though it seemed to us at that time to be 
ceased, and to come again in a manner surprising. 

It might be also, that the infection might remain in 
other parts of the same parcel of goods which at first it 
came in, and which might not be perhaps opened, or, at 
least, not fully; or in the clothes of the first infected 
person ; for I cannot think that anybody could be seiased 
with the contagion in a fatal and mortal degree i(x nine 
weeks together, and support \m state of Ikealth so well, 
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as even not to discover it to themselves ; — yet, if it were 
so, the argument is the stronger in favour of what I am 
saying, namely, that the infection is retained in bodies 
apparently well, and conveyed from them to those they 
converse with, while it is known to neither the one nor 
the other. 

Great were the confusions at that time upon this very 
account; and when people began to be convinced that 
the infection was received in this surprising manner from 
persons apparently well, they began to be exceeding shy 
and jealous of every one that came near them. Once on 
a public day, whether a Sabbath day or not I do not 
remember, in Aldgate church, in a pew full of people, on 
a sudden, one fancied she smelt an ill smell ; immediately 
she fancies the Plague was in the pew, whispers her no- 
tion or suspicion to the next, then rises and goes out of 
the pew ; it immediately took with the next, and so to 
them all ; and every one of them, and of the two or three 
adjoining pews, got up and went out of the church, nobody 
knowing what it was offending them, or from whom. 

This immediately filled everybody's mouths with one 
preparation or other, such as the old women directed, and 
some, perhaps, as physicians directed, in order to prevent 
infection by the breath of others ; insomuch, that if we 
came to go into a church, when it was anything full of 
people, there would be such a mixture of smells at the 
entrance, that it was much more strong, though perhaps less 
wholesome, than if you were going into an apothecary's 
or druggist's shop. In a word, the whole church was like 
a smelling-bottle ; in one comer it was all perfumes, in 
another aromatics, balsamics, and variety of drugs and 
herbs ; in another salts and spirits ; as every one was fur- 
nished for their own preservation. Yet I observed, that 
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after people were possessed, as I have said, with the 
belief, or rather assurance, of the iDfection being thus 
carried on by persons apparently in health, the churches 
and meeting-houses were much thinner of people than at 
other times before that they used to be; for this is to be said 
of the people of London, that, during the whole time of 
the pestilence, the churches or meetings were never wholly 
shut up, nor did the people decline coming out to the 
public worship of God, except only in some parishes, 
when the violence of the distemper was more particularly 
in that parish at that time; and even then, no longer 
than it continued to be so. 

Indeed nothing was more strange than to see witli 
what courage the people went to the public service of 
God, even at that time when they were afraid to stir out 
of their own houses upon any other occasion ; this I mean 
before the time of desperation, which I have mentioned 
already. This was a proof of the exceeding populousness 
of the city, at the time of the infection ; for notwithstand- 
ing the great numbers that were gone into the country at 
the first alarm, and that fled out into the forests and 
woods when they were further terrified with the extra- 
ordinary increase of it, when we came to see the crowds 
and throngs of people which appeared on the sabbath 
days at the churches, and especially in those parts of the 
town where the plague was abated, or where it was not 
yet come to its height, it was amazing ! but of this I shall 
fpeak again presently. I return, in the meantime, to 
the article of infecting one another at first. Before 
people came to right notions of the infection, and of 
infecting one another, people were only shy of those that 
were really sick ; — a man with a cap upon his head, or 
with cloths round his neck, wMch was the case of those that 

T 
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Itad swdlint/B thttr; miCfh we)*e ifldeed frlghtfol. Bttt 
Wben Ire saw «t ^entletnan dressed, wilii his band on, and 
kis^ores inldsltaiid^liiBliattqKmlds head, and his haif 
<36mbed, of ^tich 17^ had not thB lea^ apprehensions ; and 
feicfpL<Q iKrouW tsonreawe a great while freely, especiflfiy 
witfti ^ir neigJ^mtm and such as they knew. But When 
llhe ^hy^(iiMLS asmii<dd tts tha^ l9re danger was tcs well irom 
the sound, that -is, the seemin^^ sound^ as the sk^ : and 
4^at ^Ehose -^fedplfe Ti^ho thought «^icfliselves entirely tree^ 
We^e oftefiAimes *he most fatal ; and that it came to i[)fe 
g^n^^al]^ undorotoo d that peojJle were sensihle of it, and 
of the reason of it ; then, I say, th^ "began to ibe )eait)iiS 
^ eva^ody, and a ^Vast nuftfb^r df pecfile locked tiiem- 
selves %q^, se as^ot^o oome ^(broad into any company^ 
^^ mt miffer -any ^ttt h^ %ee(n afbroad in promii^ottOtifi 
'^G^BsPf 4o ^^m^ inU> ^th<Bi9r liousiss, <^ n^at* theknt m 
leai^iKMiiSo^fi^at* Idie^as to 1t>e within iffae fmdh-Ot *6i^ 
bifeaiih, -ot <)f any sift^ ffom them: uiid Wten th^hf W«t5 
o/bKged i)6 tjonverse at a distance with TSttangtt*, they 
wouM aflhf^ays hare preservatives in thigit motdhfe, OoA 
about 1h:6ir clol^es, -to tepd and keep off thfe tirfectioto. 

It must be acknowledged, that when people begtui'fft 
use these <5aut4oH8, Hftiey wete "i^ss exposed to ^hmgt*r, *ttft 
^e infection did ^M>t bireak into sueh "houses "69 f oYrotttily 
as -it did ifirto tyttirers, Irefore ; and tdbonsands efif ftttrtiltes 
were-ptese^v*fd (speaking With dlfteYesei*ire to tht difecftfem 
of ©iv^ Plw4deneie) %y that ttieans. 

Bdft it was itnpossible ^ beat anyfhing "into ike hfHiik 
of 'ti»e poor-: they w^nt on with -the usual impdtnodh)^ 
ctf ihciir 4eiape!Ps, ftfll of oatei^es aud lameutntions wlMlb 
taken, hut -mafdly eareloss otf ^thems^ves, foolhs^dy anft 
obstittate, while they w^e well. Where they «otdd g^ 
omployment they pu8h«d ^iAte -ai^ kind of businesis, "iiito 



moift daogerotii and ite -most Ihfble to infection ; «nd 3f 
tkey irere epofc^n to, Ifceirttiiswer woidfl'be — •"* I must tmgt 
to 'GMifor titatr ffl am tc^ken^ thxn I ann provided for^>4gnd 
tkere is em end of me" and iiie IBlb ; or thus — **Wki/, tohtet 
mnst I'do? I cannot starve ; I iiad as good have the PLaffwe 
{mperishfor want : I have no wor^ ; -what voidd I do? I 
wttttflC do this or begT* Suppose it was burying the dead, or 
aMiendiog the sick, or -vratching infected iiouses, whidh 
were all terrible hasards ; Isxtt iiieir tale was generaSy 
the same. It is true, necessity was a Tery jus1iiSai)le 
warrantable plea, and nothing could he better ; but thOT 
way ttf talk was much the same where the neces^iea were 
ncN; the same. This adventurous conduct c€ the poor was 
liiait which brought the Plague among intern in a most 
f finous manner, and this, joined to the distress of then: 
circumstances, when taken, was the reason why they died 
so by beapB ; for I cannot say I could observe one jot of 
better'husflbandry among them, I mean the labouring poor, 
T^bfle they were all well, and getting money, than iSicrc 
was before, but as lavish, as extravagant, and as thoughrt- 
less for to-morrow as ever ; so tiiat wben they came to be 
tfA:en^ick, they were immediate^ in the utmost distress, 
as well for want as for sickness, as well for lack of food 
as %tck of be^lth. 

^e misery of the poor I had many occasions to ^be «n 
eyewitness of, and sometimes -also of the diaritable assist- 
ance that some pious people daily gave to such, sending 
thiem relief and supplies both of food, physic, and other 
hi^p, as they found they wanted. And, indeed, it is a 
d^kst'oi justice due to the temper of the people of that day, 
to taSffe notice li«re, that cot only great sums, ixr^ yrecct 
sumscff money were charits^bly iseiit t» the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen for the assistance and support of the poor 
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distempered people; but abundance of private people 
daily distributed large sums of money for their relief, and 
sent people about to inquire into the condition of particu- 
lar distressed and visited families, and relieved them. 
Nay, some pious ladies were so transported with zeal in 
so good a work, and so confident in the protection of 
Providence in discharge of the great duty of charity, that 
they went about in person distributing alms to the poor, 
and even visiting poor families, though sick and infected, 
in their very houses, appointing nurses to attend those 
that wanted attending, and ordering apothecaries and sur- 
geons ; the first to supply them with drugs or plasters, 
and such things as they wanted ; and the last to lance and 
dress the swellings and tumours, where such were want- 
ing ; giving their blessing to the poor in substantial relief 
to them, as well as hearty prayers for them. 

I will not undertake to say, as some do, that none of 
those charitable people were suffered to fall under the 
calamity itself; but this I may say, that I never knew 
any one of them that miscarried, which I mention for the 
encouragement of others in case of the like distress ; and, 
doubtless, if " they that give to the poor, lend to the Lordj 
and he will repay them,^* those that hazard their liyes to 
give to the poor, and to comfort and assist the poor in such 
a misery as this, may hope to be protected in the work. 

Nor was this charity so extraordinarily eminent only in 
a few, but (for I cannot lightly quit this point) the charily 
of the rich, as well in the city and suburbs, as from the 
country, was so great that, in a word, a prodigious num- 
ber of people, who must otherwise inevitably have perish- 
ed for want, as well as sickness, were supported and sub- 
sisted by it; and though I could- never, nor I believe any 
one else, come to a full knowledge of what was so contri- 
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buted, yet I do believe that, as I heard one say who was 
a critical observer of that part, there was not only many 
thousand pounds contributed, but many hundred thousand 
pounds, to the relief of the poor of this distressed afflicted 
city ; nay, one man affirmed to me that he could reckon 
up above one hundred thousand pounds a-week, which 
was distributed by the churchwardens at the several parish 
vestries, by the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen in the 
several wards and precincts, and by the particular direc- 
tion of the Court and of the Justices, respectively, in the 
parts where they resided, over and above the private 
charity distributed by pious hands in the manner I speak 
of ; and this continued for many weeks together. 

I confess this is a very great sum ; but if it be true, 
that there was distributed in the parish of Cripplegate 
only, 17,800/. in one week,* to the relief of the poor, as 
I heard reported, and which I really believe was true, the 
other may not be improbable. 

It was doubtless to be reckoned among the many signal 
good Providences which attended this great city, and of 
which there were many other worth recording; I say, 
this was a very remarkable one, that it pleased God thus 
to move the hearts of the people in all parts of the king- 
dom, so cheerfully to contribute to the relief and support 
of the poor at London ; the good consequences of which 
were felt many ways, and particularly in preserving the 
lives and recovering the health of so many thousands, 
and keeping so many thousands of families from perish- 
ing and starving. 

* Kotwithstanding the assnrance given in the text, it is altogether 
Incredible that such a large sum as £17,800 could have been expended 
at Cripplegate for the above purpose within a single week. Even at 
the last enumeration in 1831. the entire population of Cripplegate 
parish amounted only to 13,134. 
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And. now I azu talkiDg of tib«i mei^nl dispogitinQt of 
Praiddnica ia tbia. time of calanutjs I cajooot but m«nitio« 
agj^un^ though I h&ve spoken savacal timoB of it «1sq«4j 
<ak other accounts^ I mean that of the progression of the 
distemper; how it began at one. end of the town, and 
jiroceeded gradually and slowly from one paxt taaBAth^s, 
and like a dark cloud that passes over oar heads, wltfdi^ 
as- it thickens and overcasts the air at one end, cleana up 
at the other end : so wiule the plague weoat ^i T^^mg 
from west to east, as^ it went forwards east^ it abated m 
the west, by whioh means those parts of tiie town wiueh 
were not seized, or vduah were left, smd where it had 
spent its fury, were (as. it were) spared to help and assist; 
the other;) — ^whereas^ had the dLStompcv spread itself 
•ver tb» whole eiiy and suburbs 9di once, raging in 
all places aUke, aa it has done since in some pjaoes 
abroad, the whole body of the people must have bteii 
overwhelmed, and there would hav-e died tweotji tiheiir 
sand a-day, as they saj^ thece did at Naples,, noor would 
the people have been able to hav«e helped or assiffled OBfi 
another. 

Fdr it iBbUSt be ebsenred that where the Fkgue w^ui in 
ks full f oree, there indeed the people were very miserable, 
and the oonsternatjen was ioexpressibla. But a little 
before it reached even to that place, or presently after it 
was gone, they were qiuto another sort of people^ aad I 
eannot but acknowledge, that there was toa muek of that 
o(u»mon tempiH* ef mankind to be found among us all at 
that time; namely, to forget the deliverance wh«A the 
danger is past ; but I shall come to speak of that part 
«^ain. 

It must not be for^ here to take some notice ol tke 
state of trade during the time of this common calajooit^ 
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and this with respect to fopeigiDt tri^de, as ailso to our hoioo 
ti-ade.* 

As to foreign trade, there needs little to he sejid ; the 
trading nations of Europe were all alraid ol U3, luoid no 
port of France, or Holland^^ ov Spain» or Italy, would 
admit our ships or correspond with us : indieed we stood 
on ill terms with the Dutch,, and were in a furious war 
with them, though but in a bad condition to fight abroad ; 
who had such dreadful enemies to struggle with at home. 

Our merchants accordingly were at a full stop, their 
sliips could go nowhere, that is to sa^, to no place abroad; 
their manufactures and merchandise, that is to 9^y of 
our growth, would not be touched abroad: they were 
as much afraid of our goods as they were of our people ; 
and indeed they had reason, for our woollen manu«< 
j^ctures are as retentive of infection as human bodies, 
^nd if packed up by persons iitfected, would receive 
tbe infection, and be as dangerous tp touqh as a nuijt 
would be that was infected; and, therefore, when w^ 
English vessel arrived in foreign countries, if thy did 
tal^e the goods on shore^ they always caused the bs^les to 
be opened and aired in places appointed for that purpose. 

* Ho-w greatly the kome imde mntfi kave irafferod dnriiig this -visita- 
tion, may in some 4e^i*ee be appreciated bjr the tenor of a proclamation 
-which was made at Edinburgh on the l4th of July, 1665, prohibiting 
aU trade aixd commerce until the first of Noyember foUowiag, betireeii 
the kingdom of Scotland and all infected towns and villages whatsoever. 
Ko goods ta be landed from vess^ G<»aing' from euiE^ected plaoes 
without the permission of magistrates, and with proper precautious, 
Petrsons conung from England, or bringing commodities by land-car- 
lii^e, to stay on the borders, and converse with no perapn without 
leave of a sheriff, justice of the peace, or municipal ma^strate. Sea- 
men, pilots, and fishermen, forbiddrai to go on board any yessel coming 
from beyond sea without a magistrate's warrant, &fi. 

Only a week prior to the above, a proclamation had been issued in 
England, lesbidding the annual fair to be held in St. James's church^P 
yard, Bristol, on account of the Plague. Other proclamations were 
made in August, prohibiting the holoing of dt. Battholomew's fair, in 
L^ndoi), f^l 3>ourhri4g0 fair, m Om^^^fiii^^ ^ the saine aoso«|it> 
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But from London, they would not suffer them to come 
into port, much less to unlade their goods, upon any 
terms whatever ; and this strictness was especially used 
with them in Spain and Italy. In Turkey, and the 
islands of the Arches [Archipelago] indeed, as they are 
called, as well those belonging to the Turks as to the 
Venetians, they were not so very rigid : in the first there 
was no obstruction at all; and four ships which were 
then in the river loading for Italy, that is, for Leghorn 
and Naples, being denied product \_pratique]^ as they called 
it, went on to Turkey, and were freely admitted to un- 
lade their cargo without any difficulty, only that when 
they arrived there, some of their cargo was not fit for sale 
in that country ; and other parts of it being consigned to 
merchants at Leghorn, the captains of the ships had no 
right, nor any ordei^s, to dispose of the goods; so that 
great inconveniences followed to the merchants. But 
this was nothing but what the necessity of affairs required, 
and the merchants at Leghorn and Naples having notice 
given them, sent again from thence to take care of the 
effects, which were particularly consigned to those ports, 
and to bring back in other ships such as were improper 
for the markets at Smyrna and Scanderoon. 

The inconveniences in Spain and Portugal were still 
greater, for they would by no means suffer our ships, 
especially those from London, to come into any of their 
ports, much less to unlade* There was a report that one 
of our ships having by stealth delivered her cargo, among 
which were some bales of English cloth, cotton, kerseys, 
and such-like goods, the Spaniards caused all the goods 
to be burnt, and punished the men with death who were 
concerned in carrying them on shore. This I believe 
was in part true, though I do not affirm it ; bat it is not 
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at all unlikely, seeing the danger was really very great, the 
infection being so violent in London. 

I heard likewise that the Plague was carried into those 
countries by some of our ships, and particularly into the 
port of Faro in the kingdom of Algarve, belonging to 
the king of Portugal ; and that several persons died of it 
there : but it was not confirmed. 

On the other hand, though the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese were so shy of us, it is most certain that the Plague, 
as has been said, keeping at first much at that end of the 
town next Westminster, the merchandising part of the 
town, such as the city and the water side, was perfectly 
sound, till at least the beginning of July ; and the ships 
in the river till the beginning of August ; for, to the first 
of July, there had died but seven within the whole city, 
and but sixty within the liberties : only one in all the 
parishes of Stepney, Aldgate, and Whitechapel ; and but 
two in all the eight parishes of Southwark, But it was 
the same thing abroad, for the bad news was gone over 
the whole world, that the city of London was infected 
with the Plague ; and there was no inquiring there how 
the infection proceeded, nor at which part of the town it 
was begun, or was reached to. 

Besides, after it began to spread, it increased so fast, 
and the bills grew so high, all on a sudden, that it was to 
no purpose to lessen the report of it, or endeavour to 
make the people abroad think it better than it was, the 
account which the weekly bills gave in was sufficient, 
and that there died from two thousand to three or four 
thousand a week, was sufficient to alarm the whole 
trading part of the world, and the following time being 
so dreadful also in the very city itself, put the whold 
world, I say, upon their guard against it. 
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Yoa may be Mira^ abe^ that tihs report of these tlaii^p 
lost nothing in the carrut^ ; tlj^e FlagUe waa itsaUE ¥ecy 
terciblA) aod the distress o£ the people vei^ g!wat) aa you 
Hie(y observe by what X have said ; but the nuDonr was 
iofinitely- greater, aad it nust not be woadered thait ohf 
ffieada abroad^ as B»y bro4her^8 correepeadents ia paiis 
ticular were told there, nam^s ui Portugal aad IMjyi, 
wbave he ehiefly leaded, that ia I/ondoa there died twenty 
tkoasaiwl m a week ; that the d«>ad bodiiee lay uabuned 
by heaps ; tliat the liviag were not sufficient to bary tha 
doAdy «or the sound to loc^ after the sick ; that all the 
kjogdom was infected Ui^ew^ s( that it was a umveNslf 
metedy, such as was never heax^ of in those parts of the 
worid. And they could hardly Relieve ua, when we gmva 
them an account how things really were, and how thera 
was not above one-tenth part of the people dead ; tlMd 
there was five hundred Jhousand left, that lived all the 
time in the town ; and that, now the people beigan to walk 
the streets again, and those who were fled to ratwii^ 
there was no miss of the usual throng of people in tbe 
dtreets, except as every family might miss their relations 
aad neighboors, and the like. I say, they oould not 
believe these things ; and if inquiry were now to be made 
iu Naples, or in other cities on the coast of Itjily, tkey 
would tdA you that there was a dreadful iafiectioii m 
LendoB so auiny years ago; in which, as aboif«c^ tkcra 
died twenty thousand in a week, ^bc, just aa ire httta 
had it reported in London that there was a Plapie in lft» 
eity of Naples, in the year 1656, in which there died 
twenty thousand people in a day ; of which I have bad 
v^ry good saliti^aetion that it was utterly fake.* 

* TW pla^vn* I* NmImIii ItW tPM fhr mam dettractivv Ikia that 

\\ hioh iiosi^Iatod Li^nav^ii iiitte yeare &ft«rvArd& It is stated in tbe 
" rnivorsal History/"' (vot ffV. p. 16^)tJtaT it ng^ ao Tiolvntiy in ilut 
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But these exlrava^jat reports were very prejudiciai to 
our trade, asi well as uujus^aoxl iujurious iu themselveeh; 
for it was a long time after the Plague waa q^iite Q^er, 
before oxir trade oould recover itself iu those parts of the 
world; aod the Flemings and Dutch> but especially the 
last, made very great adirantages from having all the 
market to themselves, and eEven buying our mamufactujipes 
in. the 9a\/ieral psu!ts of England where the Flagua was 
not, and carrying them to HoUand and Flaaders, and 
from thence transporting them ta S^ain and to Italj^ as 
if they had been of their own making. 

But they were detected sometimes and punished, that is 
to say, their goods confiscated, and ships also ; for tf it 
was true, that our manufacturea, as well as eur people, 
were infected, and that it was dangerous to touch or to 
open, and receive the smell of them ; then those people 
ran the hazard by that clandestine trade, not only ci efm- 
lying the contagion into their own country, but also of 
iofecting the nations to whom they traded witJi those 
goods : which, considering how many lives might be k>at 
in consequence of such an action, must be a trade that 
no men of conscience could suffer themselves to be con- 
cerned in. 

I do not take upon me to say, that any harm was done, 
I mean of that kind, by those people. But I doubt I nec^ 

city as to destroy 400,900 of the inhabitants in less than six month*; 
and that for some time, in the month of July, the deaths amounted 
daily to 16,000. Superstitious processions, ajid other ill-advised 
measures, carried the iafeotion. into every part of the city ; and the 
general calamity was increased by the seditious tumults of the popu- 
lace, who were infuriated by the belief that the disorder had been 
designedly introduced by the Spaniards ; aiid that people in diiguiBc 
were going through the city " sowing poisoned dust." So strong was 
the excitement thus produced, that the Viceroy of Xaples judged it 
expedient to paciiy the mob, by causing an unfortunate criminal to be 
broken upon the wheel, under pretence that h»was '^i dispcrser of the 
dust!" 
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not make any such proviso in the case of our own country ; 
for either by our people of London, or by the commerce, 
which made their conversing with all sorts of people ia 
every country, and of every considerable town necessary ; 
I say, by this means the Plague was first or last spread 
all over the kingdom, as well in London, as in all the 
cities and great towns, especially in the trading manufac« 
turing towns and seaports ; so that first or last, all the 
considerable places in England were visited more or less, 
and the kingdom of Ireland in some places, but not so 
imiversally : how it fared with the people in Scotland, 1 
had no opportunity to inquire.* 

It is to be observed that while the Plague continued so 
violent in London, the out-ports, as they are called, enjoyed 
a very great trade, especially to the adjacent countries, 
and to our own plantations ; for example, the towns of 
Colchester, Yarmouth, and Hull, on that side of England, 
exported to Holland and Hamburgh, the manufactures of 
the adjacent counties for several months after the trade 
with London was, as it were, entirely shut up ; likewise 
the cities of Bristol and Exeter, with the port of Ply- 
mouth, had the like advantage to Spain, to the Canaries, to 
Guinea, and to the West Indies, and particularly to Ire- 
land. But as the Plague spread itself every way after it 
had been in London to such a degree as it was in August 
and September, so all or most of those cities and towns 
were infected first or last ; and then trade was, as it were, 
under a general embargo, or at a full stop, as I shall 
observe farther, when I speak of our home trade. 

One thing, however, must be observed, that as to ships 

* On the 16th of Aucrast, 1665, a Proclamation was published at 
Edinburgh, for a General Fsist to be kept throughout Scotland on the 
second Wednesday in September; from which it appears that the pee-> 
tilence had not extended to Scotland at that time. 
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coming in from abroad, as many you may be sure did, 
some who were out in all parts of the world a consider- 
able while before, and some who when they went out 
knew nothing of an infection, or at least of one so terri- 
ble : these came up the river boldly, and delivered their 
cargoes as they were obliged to do, except just in the two 
months of August and September, when the weight of the 
infection lying, as I may say, all below bridge, nobody durst 
appear in business for a while. But as this continued but 
for a few weeks, the homeward-bound ships, especially 
such whose cargoes were not liable to spoil, came to an 
anchor for a time, short of the Pool,* or fresh water part 
of the river, even as low as the river Med way, where 
several of them ran in, and others lay at the Nore, and in 
the Hope below Gravesend ; so that by the latter end of 
October, there was a very gi'cat fleet of homeward-bound 
fihips to come up, such as the like had not been known 
for many years. 

Two particular trades were carried on by water carriage 
all the while of the infection, and that with little or no 
interruption, very much to the advantage and comfort of 
the poor distressed people of the city, and those were the 
coasting trade for com, and the Newcastle trade for coals. 

The first of these was particularly carried on by small 
vessels from the port of Hull, and other places on the 
Humber, by which great quantities of com were brought 
in from Yorkshire and Lincolnshire; the other part of 
this com trade was from Lynn in Norfolk, from Wells, 
and Bumham, and from Yarmouth, all in the same county; 
and the third branch was from the river Medway, and 

* That part of the river where the ships lie up when they come home 
is called the Pool, and takes in all the river, on both sides of the water, 
from the Tower to Cuckold's Point and Limehouse. 
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ftrom Milton, FaTerahsiin, MaTgate, fuod Sair9widL,«ndBfi 
tiie crt^Mir liMk places aaid ports Totmd -ttie coasts ctf KiBOt 
MidEssc^. 

^€9« was "also « v^rj'geod tatde from iflre «(ia^ of 
Suffolk, with com, bdlter, anHt^eeae. ThtfiseTessch kept 
a «4)i»^iit course ^ trade, «nd vilfkoat mtomiiflsoti cmus 
11^ to tbat market, 4£&oiw« still "by the natttt of Be«er4D0f , 
t«iiore ihey supplied 1/he cit^ plenttffffly ^wifii cvxm, -^en 
. knd carriage began 1o f»il, and irhen the ^ople 'l»egautt» 
he mxk. ctf ocmmg from many ]^[aoes in iht aovLuttj. 

This also was imtich of it owing to tbe prtxAence «nd 
ccodoct'Of the liOPd. Mayof, who toetk mnch care to %»ep 
the mnstors sand s«anien item 'daii^r when thegr t»me tipr; 
enuung ftheo* emmto hetKmght^ aft'awf«tinie<ht^*wiatt- 
dd (a tma^6»t '(wbi«h, iiowever, was veiy «eidom), Bud 
oauctitig >(te/^y0«»ti-^£ietorB inMnedisfi^y to-rralade and -d^Tor 
the •vessels loadeii with oora, ftmt ^feej Aad Tery filflc 
occasion to come out of their ships or vessels, flie TMoncy 
l»eiiig4ilwitys carvied iyn'hi9ardttothem,andpfM;itfloapail 
of vinegar l)efore it was ean4ed. 

The second trade was that -ctf Hstfe^ from y ewcasllo 
upon Tyne, without wliich the tsity would %ave "been 
gireatly distressed ; "for not 4n ^he ^stre:^ only, but in 
prtT»te houses and families, 'great quantities of coals were 
tken burnt, ^even all tibie summer long, and when ^o 
weather was 'hottest, wimjh was done by the advice of the 
piiysioians. SoiBfe indeed opposed it, and insisted that to 
kecsp the houses and Tooms hot was a means to propagate 
the distenflpier, wQikh was a fermentation and heat already 
in 4he ^Itiod; that it was (known to spread an^l increase 
in hot weather, and abate in cold; and therefore they 
allied HhM «li contagious ^tempers are the wcarse &r 
heat, because the 'Conte^imi was nourished and gained 



stt^tig^ in fact ireathCT, fttid was, tn it 'wer^ propagated 
Mbeat. 

Olhe»9 said,-— they gi»ftnfted tliat hea* in -the dfanate 
Ittight pw>pagate iirfectkwi, as ■stflftiy btft weather ^Hs the 
^ with vernwn, afnd n<WM*ishes intmnrerable numbers and 
Ishtib -rf v«Bommt« tjreatxrpes, whidi hrced in our *f ood, in 
Ihe plants, and -even in our 'bodies, by the very stench ot 
-vi^il^ tefedtion may be pi-opagated ; also tbait lieat in like 
air, or heat of weather, as We -lordiflarfly call it, makes 
Ipg^es 9e]AX and faint, ^^hansts Hhe isipirits, opens the 
pffte^ -tt&d «i8lk€8 Hs more «pt to *eceiv« iwfection, or :my 
«^ irtflu^ioe, be 4t ft»6ML noxions |)estiletftial vaportrrs, or 
atojro*h«r tMflg «i the ttif r-^bfrt that the h«at«f fire, and 
e0p«K»a%^ (rf <yGtA fires, kept in onr ^tonses or near ns, had 
ii^ite^?fferei^ operjetion, the heat %ehig not off the same 
kind, but quick and fierce, tesAmg neft -to 'nouril^, Init to 
mm&mtiA ^nd ^lid^slte f^ those ^imtma f tetnes, i/^ioh -Aie 
0^^ k^id of hea^ rather exhaled, «nd 'Stagnated, i^tatt 
M|)fl»tited, afod hyxmt up : 1»esides, k was eSli^ed, ^at ihe 
guttf/hiaipotts «fnd «4trons p^aticles, that fire of ten found to 
1^ in the -ooal, 5^h that ^rftaninons substance which 
h^ia^is, ^ti*e d^l assistant to dlear a;nd t>^rge the «ir, and 
render it wholesome and Sttfe to breaf6he in, after the 
ft^ad^Mis particles (as above) are dispersed and burnt up. 

The latter 'Opiuion prevtrifted tCt that time, and as I 
itfc^^eoitfess f think with good "reason, «nd th^ exparience 
«tf the cltieens ^otffirmed it, many %ouses whicfh had con- 
ettoA *fiTes 'kept in the rooms, having never been infected 
9it aCft: ifcnd I mnst join my -experiefnce to it, for I found 
the keeping of good^res kept onrtooms sweet and whole- 
some, and I do verily believe made our whole family fio, 
mo^ than would olSbei^wfee have liyeen. 

BiM; i retaii to the ooafe as la trade. It was with no 
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little difficulty that this trade was kept open, and particu- 
larly because as we were in an open war with the Dutch 
at that tune, the Dutch Capers at first took a great many 
of our collier ships, which made the rest cautious, and 
made them to stay to come in fleets together. But after 
some time, the Capers were either afraid to take them, or 
their masters, the states, were afraid they should, and 
forbade them, lest the Plague should be among them^ 
which made them fare the better. 

For the security of those northern traders, the coal 
ships were ordered by my Lord Mayor, not to come up 
into the Pool above a certain number at a time ; and he 
ordered lighters, aud other vessels, such as the wood- 
mongers, that is the wharf-keepers^ or coal-sellers furnished, 
to go down and take out the coals as low as Deptford and 
Greenwich, and some farther down. 

Others delivered great quantities of coals in particular 
places, where the ships could come to the shore, as at 
Greenwich, Blackwall, and other places, in vast heaps, {U 
if to be kept for sale ; but they were then fetched away, 
after the ships which brought them were gone ; so that 
the seamen had no communication with the river men, 
nor so much as came near one another. 

Yet all this caution could not effectually prevent the 
distemper getting among the colliery, that is to say, 
among the ships, by which a great many seamen died of 
it ; and that which was still worse, was that they carried 
it down to Ipswich and Yarmouth, to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and other places on the coast ; where, especially at 
Newcastle and at Sunderland, it carried off a great num- 
ber of people. 

The making of so many fires as above, did indeed con- 
sume an unusual quantity of coals ; so that upon one or two 
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Stops of the ships coming up, whether by contrary weather, 
or by the interruption of enemies, I do not remember, the 
price of coals was exceeding dear, even as high as 4^.* a 
chaldron ; but it soon abated when the ships came in, and 
as afterwards they had a freer passage, the price was very 
reasonable all the rest of that year. 

The public fires which were made on these occasions, 
as I have calculated it, must necessarily have cost the city 
about 200 chaldrons of coal a- week if they had continued, 
which was indeed a very great quantity ; but as it was 
thought necessary, nothing was spared : however, as some 
of the physicians cried them down, they were not kept 
alight above four or five days. The fires were ordered thus : 

One at the Custom House, one at Billingsgate, one at 
Queenhithe, and one at the Three Cranes ; one in Black- 
friars, and one at the gate of Bridewell ; one at the corner 
of Leadenhall street, and Gracechurch ; one at the north 
and one at the south gate of the Royal Exchange ; one 
at Guildhall, and one at Blackwell-Hall gate ; one at the 
Lord Mayor's door in St. Helen's, one at the west entrance 
into St. Paul's, and one at the entrance into Bow Church. 
I do not remember whether there was any at the City 
gates, but one at the Bridge foot there was, just by St. 
Magnus' Church.'j' 

* It was probably on this occasion of the coals rising so high, and in 
order to defeat the cupidity of the dealers, that an Act of Common 
Council was passed fbearinK date of the first of June, 1665,) '* for the 
benefit and relief pf tne Poor in times of dearth and scarcity," &c., by 
which the City Companies were ordered to purchase and lay up, yearly, 
between Lady-day and Michaelmas, 7510 chaldrons of coals, that the 
same might be vended in dear times, at such prices as the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen should direct ; so that the same should not be sold to 
loss. The number of chaldrons to be purchased by each Company, is 
particularly specified in the Act. 

f The fires were far more numerous than De Foe has here specified, 
and, as will be seen by the Proclamation, vide Appendix, No. I v., they 
were ordered to be kindled in **all Streets, Courts^ Lanes, and Alleys^ 
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I know Bome ha^e quart-elled since thai, at 4ke experi- 
ment, and said, that there died the more people beoame 
€^ those fires ; but I am persuaded those that saj flo, offer 
no evidence to prove it, neither can I believe it on any 
account whatever.* 

It remains to give some account of the state of trade at 
home in England, during this dreadful time ; and particu- 
larly as it relates to the manufactures, and the trade in 
the city. At the first breaking out of Hie infection, there 
was, as it is easy to suppose, a very great fright among 
the people, and consequently a general stop of tj^c, 
except in provisions and necessaries of life ; and even in 
those things, as there was a vast number of people fled, 
and a very great number always sick, besides the number 
which died, so there could not be above two-thirds, if 
above one-half, of the consumption of provisions in the 
city as used to be. 

It pleased God to send a very plentiful year of com 

of the City and Suburbs thereof ; aud, in fact, one fire between e^ery 
twelve houses. In the " Newes,** of September the 7th, (No. 78,J is 
this paragraph : — 

" London, Sept. 6th. — In pursuance of the Order of the Rt. Hon, the 
Lord Mayor, mentioned in our last, for making of fires throughont all 
the streets of London, and Liberties thereof, to be continued Tor three 
whole days and nights, as an expedient which has been used in other 

E laces in times of pestilence with very f^ood effect : Yesternight, at tho 
our appointed, the fires were kindled, and are to be kept burning till 
the said three days and nights shall be expired : the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs emrdojring their utmost diligence, in this, as upon til other 
occasions wherein the honour and safety of this glorious City are con- 
cerned: of which their care it is a couBiderable proof and instance that 
in this sad time, there is issued out of the Chamber of London £600 
weekly, for the relief of the poor, which must otherwise have perished 
by extreme want*' 

* De Foe's belief cannot controvert the positive fact that the mortality 
most grievously increased, from the very night that the fires were liu 
until nearly the end of the month. The deaths in August, from all 
causes, are stated in the Bills of Mortality at 25,427; m September 
(inclusive of two days in August), atd0j6d9 ; and in October (incdosive 
of four days in September), at 17,201. Dr. Hodges's testimony on this 
point may be seen in a former note : vide p. 223^ 
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and fruit, but not of hay or grass ; by which means bi*ead 
was cheap by reason of the plenty of com; flesh was 
cheap by reason of the scarcity of grass ; but butter and 
cheese were dear for the same reason ; and hay in the 
market, just beyond Whitechapel bars, was sold at 4Z. per 
load. But that affected not the poor : there was a most 
excessive plenty of all sorts of fruit, such as apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes ; and they were the cheaper be- 
cause of the want of people ; but this made the poor eat 
them to excess, and this brought them into fluxes, griping 
of the guts, surfeits, and the like, which often precipitated 
them into the Plague. 

But to come to matters of trade : — First, foreign expor- 
tation being stopped, or at least very much interrupted, 
and rendered difficult, a general stop of aU those manu- 
factures followed of course, which were usually bought 
for exportation ; and though sometimes merchants abroad 
were importunate for goods, yet little was sent : the pass- 
ages being so generally stopt that the English ships would 
not be admitted, as is said already, into their port 

This put a stop to the manufactures that were for ex- 
portation in most parts of England, except in some out- 
ports, and even that was soon stopped, for they all had 
the Plague in their turn. But though this was felt all 
over England, yet what was still worse, all intercourse of 
trade for home consumption of manufactures, especially 
those which usually circulated through the Londonei's' 
hands, was stopped at once, the trade of the city being 
stopped. 

All kinds of handicrafts in the city, &c., tradesmen and 
mechanics, were, as I have said before, out of ^nploy, 
and this occasioned the putting off and dismissing an innu- 
merable number of journeymen and 'vrorkmen of all sorts, 
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seeing nothing was done relating to such trades but what 
might be said to be absolutely necessary. 

This caused the multitude of single people in London 
to be unprovided for, as also of families whose living de- 
pended upon the labour of the heads of those families : I 
say, this reduced them to extreme misery ; and I must 
confess it is for the honour of the city of London, and will 
be for many ages, as long as this is to be spoken of, that 
they were able to supply with charitable provision the 
wants of so many thousands of those as afterwards fell 
sick, and were distressed ; so that it may be safely averred 
that nobody perished for want, at least, that the magis- 
trates had any notice given them of.* 

This stagnation of our manufacturing trade in the coun- 
try would have put the people there to much greater 
difficulties, but that the master workmen, clothiers, and 
others, to the uttermost of their stocks and strength, kept 
on making their goods to keep the poor at work, believing 
that as soon as the sickness should abate they would have 
a quick demand in proportion to the decay of their trade 
at that time ; but, as none but those masters that were 
rich could do thus, and that many were poor and not able, 
the manufacturing trade in England suffered greatly, and 
the poor were pinched all over England by the calamity 
of the city of London only. 

It is true, that the next year made them full amends 
by another terrible calamity upon the city ; so that the 
city by one calamity impoverished and weakened the 
country, and by another calamity, even terrible too of its 
kind, it enriched the country, and made them again 
amends. For an infinite quantity of household stuff, 

* With the annexed limitation, the fact, as stated by De Foe, may 
possibly be admitted ; yet the circumstances related in pages 128—130, 
include much evidence to the contrary. 
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wearing apparel, and other things, besides whole ware- 
houses filled with merchandize and manufactures, such as 
come from all parts of England, were consumed in the 
Fire of London, the next year after this terrible visitation. 
It is incredible what a trade this made all over the whole 
kingdom, to make good the want, and to supply that loss ; 
so that, in short, all the manufacturing hands in the 
nation were set on work, and were little enough, for 
several years, to supply the market and answer the 
demands. All foreign markets also were empty of our 
goods, by the stop which had been occasioned by the 
Plague, and before an open trade was allowed again ; and 
the prodigious demand at home falling in, joined to make 
a quick vent for all sorts of goods ; so that there never 
was known such a trade all over England for the time, as 
was in the first seven years after the Plague, and after 
the Fire of London. 

It remains now that I should say something of the 
merciful part of this terrible judgment. The last week 
in September, the Plague being come to its crisis, its fury 
began to assuage.* I remember my friend Dr. Heath, 
coming to see me the week before told me, he was sure that 

* In the " Kewes** of September the 27th, (No. 79,) is this passaji^c : — 
"London, Sept. 27.— This place is infinitely revived by the blcsped 
change which it hath pleased God in his g^oodness to vouchsafe lis this 
week, and our prayers and hopes are, that it will prove but an earnest 
of a further mercy. The Burials are decreased according to the ordin- 
ary bills of Mortality 1837, this last week. The Mortality in all was 
6460, and of the Plague 5533, whereof, in probability, according to the 
best judgment we can make of this week now current, there will be yet 
a greater abatement the next." 

How different appearances were in the preceding week, may be con- 
ceived from a passage in Pepys, under the date of Sept. 20t^i. namely : — 
" To Lambeth :— but Lord I what a sad time it is to see no boats upon 
the Biver ; and grass grows all up and down Whitehall Court, and 
nobody but wretches in the streets ! And what is worst of all, the 
Duke (of Albemarle^ shewed us the number of the Plague this week, 
brought in last night from the Lord Mayor ; that it is increased about 
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the violence of it would assuage in a few days ; but when 
I saw the weekly bill of that week, which was the highest 
of the whole year, being 8297 of all diseases, I upbraided 
him with it, and asked him what he had made his judg- 
ment from ? His answer, however, was not so much to 
seek, as I thought it would have been. ^^Look you," 
says he, ^^ by the number which are at this time siok and 
infected, there should have been twenty thousand dead 
the last week, instead of eight thousand, if the inveterate 
mortal contagion had been as it was two weeks ago ; for 
then it ordinarily killed in two or three days, now not 
under eight or ten, and then not above one in five recov- 
ered ; whereas, I have observed, that now not above two 
in five miscarry, and observe it from me, the next bill 
will decrease, and you will see many more people recover 
that! used to do; for though a vast multitude are now 
every where infected, and as many every day fall sick, 
yet there will not so many die as there did, for the malig- 
nity of the distemper is abated;" adding, that he begiaa 
now to hope, nay, more than hope, that the infection had 
passed its crisis, and was going off ; — and accordingly so 
it was, for the next week being, as I said, the last in 
September, the bill decreased almost two thousand. 

600 more than the last, which is quite contrary to otir hopes ui4 
expectations, from the coldness of the late season." — Diary, voL ii. 

The follomng strikinff passage occurs in *• A Sermon preached at the 
Funeral of Mr. Abraham Janeway, Minister of the Gospel in Alderman- 
bury Church, Sept. 18, 1665. By Thomas Vincent, sometime Minister 
of Maudlin^s, Milk-street. London, 1667 : '* 12mo. 

" Sinners, have you not read the black Bill of 6988 "which died by the 
Plague the first week of this moneth, (September,) and 6644 which died 
by the Plague the second week ? and do the bells sound a retreat iA 
this enemy Death which hath got amongst us ? Do the multitade of 
coffins which you see carried every hour to the grave speak a decrease 
of the Plaffue? Many thousands are fallen, and more thousands ax« lifcm 
to fall, and who of you all that are in your sins, can reasonably hope t» 
escape? Some of the righteous themselves do fall, and if Qod 
not his own people, how can yon tiiink of preservation? " 



It 18 true, the Plagne was still at a frightful height, and 
the next bill was no less than 6460, and the next to that 
5720 ; but still my friend's observation was just, and it 
did appear the people did recover faster, and more in 
number, than they used to do ; and indeed, if it had not 
been so, what had been the condition of the city of 
London ? For, according to my friend, there were not 
fewer than sixty thousand people at that time infected, 
whereof, as above, 24,477 died, and near 40,000 recovered; 
whereas, had it been as it was before, fifty thousand of 
that number would very probably have died, if not more, 
and fifty thousand more would have sickened ; for in a 
word> the whole mass of people began to sicken, and it 
looked as if none would escape. 

But this remark of my friend's appeared more evident 
in a few weeks more; for the decrease went cm, and 
another week in October it decreased 1849 ; so that the 
number dead of the Plague was but 2665 ; and the next 
week it decreased 1413 more, and yet it was seen plainly 
that there was abundance of people sick, nay, abundance 
more than ordinary, and abundance fell sick ey&ty day, 
but (as above) the malignity of the disease abated.* 

Such is the precipitant disposition of our peoplo, — 

* In the " Intolligencor " No. 80, under the date October 4tb, is «. 
passage correspondinpf witn the above remark, viz., " The Bill of Mor- 
tality for tl)is week ha^ decrefi^ed 740, a^ wa are Qnoouniged to h(^ 
for a farther abatement — from the consideration of the distemper itself, 
which is observed not to be so mortal as it was, the greater part of the 
infected now escaping (death). On the 3rd of October, a Boyal ProPjA--^ 
mation was issued at Oxford, appointini^ a General Fast, on account of 
the Plague — to be kept November Sth, instead of AU Saipts' Day, wMqIl 
had been first fixed on :" All Saints* Day being a great festival o| ihe 
church, and so not fit to be kept as a day of fastinp^ and humiliatioB. 
Aiipther Proclamation was issued on the 15th of October, adjpurmog. 
the Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Chancery, for a part 
ci MiehaeimMi Term, from WenUnmaUv tQ Oxford. T\x» ^ixfiheqaer 
Court had been removed to Nonsuch, in Surrey^ tibgut the mi^^e qi 
August, previously. 
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whether it is so or not, all over the world, that is none of 
my particular business to inquire, — ^but I saw it apparently 
here, that as upon the first fright of the infection they 
shunned one another and fied from one another's houses, 
and from the city, with an unaccountable, and, as I 
thought, unnecessary fright; so now, upon this notion 
spreading, viz., that the distemper was not so catching as 
formerly, and that if it was catched, it was not so mortal, 
and seeing abundance of people, who reaUy fell sick, 
recover again daily; they took to such a precipitant 
courage, and grew so entirely regardless of themselves, 
and of the infection, that they made no more of the Plague 
than of an ordinary fever, nor indeed so much ; they not 
only went boldly into company with those who had 
tumours and carbuncles upon them, that were running, 
and consequently contagious, but ate and drank with 
them, nay, went into their houses to visit them, and even, 
as I was told, into their very chambers where they lay 
sick. 

This I could not see rational. My friend Dr. Heath 
allowed, and it was plain to experience that the distemper 
was as catching as ever, and as many fell sick, but he 
alleged, that so many of those that fell sick did not die ; 
— ^but I think that while many did die, and that, at best, 
the distemper itself was very terrible, the sores and 
swellings very tormenting, and the danger of death not 
left out of the circumstance of sickness, though not so 
frequent as before ; that all those things, together with 
the exceeding tediousness of the cure, the loathsomeness 
of the disease, and many other articles, were enough to 
deter any man living from a dangerous mixture with the 
sick people, and make them as anxious almost to avoid 
the infection as before. 
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Nay, there was another thing which made the me«e 
catching of the distemper frightful, and that was the 
terrible burning of the caustics, which the surgeons laid 
on the swellings to bring them to break, and to run; 
without which the danger of death was very great, even 
to the last : also the unsufferable torment of the swellings, 
which though it might not make people raving and dis- 
tracted, as they were before, and as I have given several 
instances of already, yet they put the patient to inexpres- 
sible torment : and those that fell into it, though they did 
escape with life, yet they made bitter complaints of those 
that had told them there was no danger, and sadly re- 
pented their rashness and folly in venturing to run into 
the reach of it. 

Nor did this unVary conduct of the people end here, 
for a great many that thus cast off their cautions suffered 
more deeply still ; and though many escaped, yet many 
died ; and at least, it had this public mischief attending 
it, that it made the decrease of burials slower than it 
would otherwise have been ; for as this notion run like 
lightning through the city, and the people's heads were 
possessed with it, even as soon as the first great decrease 
in the bills appeared, we found that the two next bills did 
not decrease in proportion. The reason I take to be the 
people's running so rashly into danger, giving up all their 
former cautions and care, and all the shyness which they 
used to practise ; depending that the sickness would not 
reach them ; or that, if it did, they should not die. 

The physicians opposed this thoughtless humour of the 
people with all their might, and gave out printed direc- 
tions, spreading them all over the city and suburbs, 
advising the people to continue reserved, and to use still 
the utmost caution in their ordinary conduct, notwith- 
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standing the decrease of the distemper ; terrifying them 
with the danger of bringing a relapse upon the whole citj, 
and telling them how such a relapse might be more fatal 
and dangerous than the whole visitation that had been 
already; with many arguments and reasons to explain 
and prove that part to them, and which are too long to 
repeat here. 

But it was all to no purpose : the audacious creatures 
were so possessed with the first joy, and so surprised with 
the satisfaction of seeing a vast decrease in the weekly 
biUs, that they were impenetrable by any new terrors, and 
would not be persuaded but that the bitterness of death 
was passed ; and it was to no more purpose to talk to 
them than to an east wind ; but they opened shops, went 
about streets, did business, and conversed with any body 
that came in their way to converse with, whether with 
business, or without; neither inquiring of their health, 
nor so much as being apprehensive of any danger from 
them, though they knew them not to be sound,* 

This imprudent rash conduct cost a great many their 
lives, who had with great care and caution shut them- 
selves up, and kept retired as it were from all mankind, 
and had by that means, under God's providence, been pre- 
served through all the heat of that infection. 

* Pepys, under the date of November the 9th, saye, — " The Bill of 
Mortality, to all our eriefs, is increased 399 this week, and the incMase 
is general through the wnole City and Suburbs, which make9 tui all 
very sad.**— In the three following weeks, however, a decrease of the 
deaths from Fla^e, of 400 weekly, took place ; and the " InteUigencor,** 
No. 94, after mentioning the decrease of deaths, Nov. 15th, says,—** The 
disease is not so mortal as formerly, which gives great ground of en- 
couragement to the citizen^ abundance returning outolth« country 
whither they had retired during the heat of the contagion ; so that now 
there begins to a{)pear a face of hude aeain, and a very frreat freedom 
of conversation as in former times.** The general confidence, indeed, 
was so much restored by the end of November, that, as we learn from 
Pepj^s, the Ywk uuff^pcmjreeoBunanced its journeys to the m^tropolia, it 
havmg discontinued travelling for several months prior to that time. 
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This rash and foolish conduct, I say, of the people went 
so far, that the ministers took notice to them of it at last, 
and laid before them both the folly and danger of it ; and 
this checked it a little, so that they grew more cautious 
but it had another effect, which they could not check 
For, as the first rumour had spread not over the city only 
but into the country, it had the like effect, and the people 
were so tired with being so long from London, and so 
eager to come back, that they flocked to town without 
fear or forecast, and began to show themselves in the 
streets as if all the danger was over : it was indeed sur- 
prising to see it, for though there died still from a thous- 
and to eighteen hundred a week, yet the people flocked 
to town as if all had been well. 

TTie consequence of this was, that the bills increased 
again four hundred the very first week in November ; and 
if I might believe the physicians, there were about three 
thousand fell sick that week, most of them new comers 
too. 

One John Cock^ a barber in St. Martin's-le-Grand, was 
an eminent example of this ; I mean of the hasty return 
of the people when the Plague was abated. This John 
Cock had left the town with his whole family, and locked 
up his house, and had gone into the country, as many 
others did, and finding the Plague so decreased in^Novem- 
ber, that there died but 905 per week of all diseases, he 
ventured home again. He had in his family ten persons, 
that is to say, himself and wife, five children, two appren- 
tices, and a maid-servant : he had not been returned to 
his house above a week, and begun to open his shop, and 
c^arry on his trade, but the distemper broke out in his 
family, and within about five days they all died except 
one ; that is to say, himself and wife, all his ^yq children^ 
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and his two apprentices — and only the maid remained 
alive. 

But the mercy of God was greater to the rest than we 
had reason to expect ; for the malignity, as I have said, 
of the distemper was spent, the contagion was exhausted, 
and also the winter weather came on apace, and the air 
was clear and cold, wi£h some sharp frosts ; and this in- 
creasing still, most of those that had fallen sick recovered, 
and the health of the city began to return. There were, 
indeed, some returns of the distemper, even in the month 
of December, and the bills increased near a hundred, but 
it went off again, and so in a short while things began to 
return to their own channel.* And wonderful it was to 
see how populous the city was again all on a sudden ; so 
that a stranger could not miss the numbers that were lost, 
neither was there any miss of the inhabitants as to their 
dwellings ; few or no empty houses were to be seen, or, if 
there were some, there was no want of tenants for them. 

I wish I could say, that as the city had a new face, so 
the manners of the people had a new appearance. I doubt 

•Under the date of December the 13th, Pepys wrote thue: — "The 
Plague is increased again this week, notwithstanding there hath been a 
long day or two great frosts ; but we hope it is only the effects of the 
late close warm weather, and if the frost continue the next week, may 
fall again ; but the town do thicken so much with people, that it is 
much if the Plague do not grow ajrain upon as." On the 31st of the 
same month, he says, — *'Many of such as I knew very well, are dead; 
yet to our great joy the town fills again, and shops begin to be open 
airain. Pray God continue the Plague's decrease, for that keeps the 
Court away from the place of business, and so all goes to wrack as to 
public matters." On the 3rd of January, 1665-6 he remarks, that the 
Plague had decreased to 70 during the week, and that the deaths in all 
were only 253 ; " which is the least Bill known these twenty years in 
the City." The latter fact he attributes to " the want of people in 
London." This "want of people" must have continued some weeks 
longer in the Westminster parishes, since Pepys made the following 
entry on January the 19th : — " It is a remarkable thing how infinitely 
naked all that end of the town, Covent Garden, is at this day, of people ; 
while the City is again almost as full of people as ever it waa** — Diary. 
voL ii 
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not but there were many that retained a sincere sense of 
their deliverance, and that were heartily thankful to that 
sovereign tiand that had protected them in so dangerous 
a time : it would be very uncharitable to judge otherwise 
in a city so populous, and where the people were so devout 
as they were here in the time of the visitation itself. 
But except what of this was to be found in particular 
families and faces, it must be acknowledged that the 
general practice of the people was just as it was before, 
and very little difference was to be seen. 

Some, indeed, said things were worse, and that the 
morals of the people declined from this very time; that the 
people, hardened by the dangers that they had been in, like 
seamen after a storm is over, were more wicked and more 
stupid, more bold and hardened in their vices and immor- 
alities than they were before ; but I will not carry it so 
far neither. It would take up a history of no small 
length to give a particular of all the gradations by which 
the course of things in this city came to be restored again, 
and to run in their own channel as they did before. 

Some parts of England were now infected as violently 
as London had been ; the cities of Norwich, Peterborough, 
Lincoln, Colchester, and other places, were now visited;*' 
and the magistrates of London began to set rules for our 
conduct as to corresponding with those cities. It is true, 

* Generally speaking, the Pestilence decreased in country towns in 
the winter months, as it did in London ; and there were very few places 
indeed where it raged so violently as in the metropolis. The following 
article relating to its pi^ogress in the county of Durham appeared 
in the " Newes," No. 85—" Durham, Oct 13th. The conta<(ion in this 
country, which was brought hither about three months since, by certain 
passengers from London and Yarmouth, is now by the favour of God, 
much assuaged. Sunderland, where it was first brought, bein^ now 
perfectly weU ; and the other infected places in a very hopeful condition. 
The sick persons are all of them removed out of the town into huts 
built in the fields at a convenient distance for that purpose, to the great 
cost and charge of this country.*' 
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we could not pretend to forbid their people coming to 
London, because it was impossible to know them asunder; 
so, after many consultations, the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen were obliged to drop it : all they could do was 
to warn and caution the people not to entertain in their 
houses or converse with any people who they knew came 
rom such infected places. 

But they might as well have talked to the air, for the 
people of London thought themselves so Plague-free now, 
that they were past all admonitions. They seemed to 
depend upon it, that the air was restored, and that the air 
was like a man that had the small-pox, not capable of 
being infected again ; this revived that notion, that the 
infection was all in the air, that there was no snch thing 
as contagion from the sick people to the sound ; and so 
strongly did this whimsy prevail among people, that they 
ran altogether promiscuously, sick and well. Not the 
Mahometans, who prepossessed with the principle of pre- 
destination, value nothing of contagion, let it be in what 
it will, could be more obstinate than the people of London : 
they that were perfectly sound, and came out of the 
wholesome air, as we call it, into the city, made nothing 
of going into the same houses and chambers, nay, even 
into the same beds, with those that had the distemper 
upon them, and were not recovered.* 

Some, indeed, paid for their audacious boldness with 

* The grotind-work of this part of De Foe's ** Memoirs ** was mopt 
probably suggested by the following passage in Hods^es*s " Loimologia,'* 
viz. — "The houses which before were full of the dead, were now Of^oin 
inhabited by the living ; and the shops which had been most part of the 
year shut up, were a^rain opened, and the people again cheerfully went 
about their wonted affairs of trade and employ; and even, what is 
almost beyond belief, those citizens who were before afraid eyeii of their 
friends and relations, would, without fear, venture into the houses and 
rooms where infected persons had a little before breathed their ktft ; 
nay, such comforts did inspire the languishing people, and such ooiifi- 
dence, that many went into the beds T^ere persons had disd, 
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the price of their lives. An infinite number fell sick, and 
the physicians had more work than ever, only with this 
difference, that more of their patients recovered ; that is 
to say, they generally recovered ; but certainly there were 
more people infected, and fell sick now, when there did 
not die above a thousand or twelve hundred a week, than 
there was when there died five or six thousand a week ; 
so entirely negligent were the people at that time, in the 
great and dangerous case of health and infection ; and so 
ill were they able to take or accept of the advice of those 
who cautioned them for their good. 

The people being thus returned, as it were, in general, 
it was very strange to find that, in their inquiring after 
their friends, some whole families were so entirely swept 
away that there was no remembrance of them left; 
neither was anybody to be found to possess or show any 
title to that little they had left ; for in such cases, what 
was to be found was generally embezzled and purloined, 
some gone one way, some another. 

It was said, such abandoned effects came to the king 

before they were cold or cleansed from the stench of the disease." — 
Loimologia, p. 27. 

It is remarkable that Dr. George Pye (who published two ** Dis- 
courses of the Plague/' in 1721, in opposition to Dr. Mead's opinion on 
the contagions nature of the disorder) made the following erroneous 
comment on the above passapre, namely : — ** Here it is expressly affirmed 
that those who went near the sick, and even into their beds, did not 
catch iMi sickness ^ and yet the Pestilence was very far from being 
ceased at that time," — and hence Dr Pye infers, " we must conclude, 
that the Pestilence depended entirely on the constitution of the cdr^ and 
was not at all communicated from sick persons." 

Now Dr. Hodges does not affirm what is here attributed to him ; nor 
is there any part in his work in which he makes the assertion that tho 
sickness was not caught by those who acted in the rash and imprudent 
manner which he has described. The very fact of the mortality im- 
mediately increasing from 1031. in tiio last week of October, to 1414 and 
1050 in the first and second weeks of November, which was the time 
when the citizens were fast returning to the infected houses, is a proof 
that many persons suffered for their temerity. It is very evident from 
Dr. Hodges^B work that he himself contfidei'ed the rlague to be 
oontagioua 
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as the universal heir ; upon which, we are told, and I sup- 
pose it was in part true, that the king granted all such as 
deodands to the Lord Mayor and court of Aldermen of 
London, to be applied to the use of the poor, of whom 
there were very many; for it is to be observed, that though 
the occasion of relief and the objects of distress were very 
many more in the time of the violence of the Plague than 
now after all was over, yet the distress of the poor was 
more now a great deal than it was then, because all the 
sluices of general charity were now shut. People suppos- 
ed the main occasion to be over, and so stopped their 
hands ; whereas particular objects were still very moving, 
and the distress of those that were poor was very great 
indeed. 

Though the health of the city was now very much re- 
stored, yet foreign trade did not begin to stir, neither 
would foreigners admit our ships into their ports for a great 
while : as for the Dutch, the misunderstandings between 
our court and them had broken out into a war the year 
before, so that our trade that way was wholly interrupt- 
ed ; but Spain and Portugal, Italy and Barbary, as also 
Hamburgh, and all the ports in the Baltic, these were 
all shy of us a great while, and would not restore trade 
with us for many months. 

The distemper sweeping away such multitudes, as I 
have observed, many, if not all the out-parishes, were 
obliged to make new burying-gi*ounds besides that I have 
mentioned in Bunhill-fields, some of which were continued 
and remain in use to this day ; but others were left off, 
and which, I confess, I mention it with some reflection, 
being converted into other uses, or built upon afterwards, 
the dead bodies were disturbed, abused, and dug up again; 
some even before the flesh of them was perished from the 
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bones, and removed like dung or rabbish to other places : 
some of those which came within the reach of my obser- 
vations were as follow : — 

First. — A piece of ground beyond Goswell-street, near 
Mount-mill, being some of the remains of the old lines or 
fortifications of the city, where abundance were buried 
promiscuously from the parishes of Aldersgate, Clerken- 
well, and even out of the city. This ground, as I take it, 
was first made a physic garden, and after that built upon. 

Second. — A piece of ground just over the Black Ditch, 
as it was then called, at the end of Holloway-lane, in 
Shoreditch parish : it has been since made a yard for keep- 
ing hogs, and for other ordinary uses, but is quite out of 
use as a burying-ground. 

Third. — ^The upper end of Hand-alley, in Bishopsgate- 
street, which was then a green field, was taken in parti- 
cularly for Bishopsgate parish, though many of the carts 
out of the city brought their dead thither also, particularly 
out of the parish of St Allhallows, on the Wall : this 
place I cannot mention without much regret. It was, as 
I remember, about two or three years after the Plague 
had ceased, that Sir Robert Clayton came to be possessed 
of the ground: it was reported, how true I know not, 
that it fell to the king for want of heirs, all those who 
had any right to it being carried off by the pestilence, and 
that Sir Robert Clayton obtained a grant of it from King 
Charles II. But however he came by it, certain it is, the 
ground was let out to build on, or built upon by his order : 
the first house built upon it was a large fair house, still 
standing, which faces the street or way now called Hand- 
alley, which, though called an alley, is as wide as a street. 
The houses in the same row with that house northward, 
are built on the very same ground where the poor people 

X 
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were buried, aud the bodies, on Qpeoiag :tke ground lor 
the foundations, were dug up, some of them remamiagJD 
plain to be seen that the women's ly&ulls were distinguish- 
ed by their long iiair, and of others the flesh was not 
quite perished ; so that the people began to exclaim loudly 
against it, and some suggested that it might endanger a 
return of the contagion. After this, the bones and bodies, 
as fast as thej came at them, were cai-ried to another part 
of the same ground, and thrown altogether into a deep 
pit dug on purpose, which now is to be known, in that it 
is not built on, but is a passage to another house at the 
upper end of Kose-alley, just against the door ofanieeting- 
house, which has been built there many years since ; and 
the ground is palisadoed off from the rest of the ipaasa^ 
in a little square : ther« lie the bones and remains .of Jiear 
two thousand bodiesj, carried by the dead-carte to itheir 
grave in that one year. 

Fourth. — Besides this, there was a piece of ground la 
Moorflelds, by the going into the street which is now 
called Old Bothlem, which was enlarged much, thoog^i 
not wholly taken in on the same occasion. 

[N.B. — ^The author of this Journal lies buried in ithat 
very ground, being at his own desire, his auter having 
been buried there a few years before.] 

Fifth. — Stepney parish, extending itself from tbfi east 
part of London to the north, even to the very edge <€if 
Sboreditch church-^yard, had a piece of ground taken am 
to bury their dead, close .to the said church-yard.; and 
which for that very reason was left open, and »i8 sinoe, I 
suppose, taken into the same church-yard: and they .had 
also two other burying-places in Spittle-fields ; one, whaoe 
since a chapel or tabernacle has been built for ease toitbjp 
great parish, and another in Fetticoat-lane. 



There w<ere .00. less 4Jian ilve^iothdr. grounds, made, uge of 
for the parish of Stepo^ at that Ume; one, where now 
stands /the parish churoh of St. PauKs, Shadwell; lazid 
another where now stands the.paxish church of St. Jobi^, 
at Wapping; both which had not the names of (parishes 
at that time, but were belonging to Stepiaey parish.* 

I could name many more, but these coming within, iq^j 
particular knowledge, that circumstance I. thought made 
it of use to record them. From the whole it may be 
observed, that thej were obliged in this time of distress 
to take in new burying^grounds in most of the out^par- 
ishes, for laying the pcodigious numbers of people which 
died in so short a space of time; but why care W4is not 
taken to keep those places s^arate from ordina^ uses, 
that so the bodies might rest undisturbed, that I cannot 
answer for, and must conf esS| I think it was wrong : who 
were to blame, I know not. 

I should have mentioned, that the Quakers had at that 
time also », burying-grouud set apart to their use, and 
which they still make use of, and they had also a par- 
ticular dead-cart to fetch their dead from their houses ; 
and the famous Solomon Eagle^ who, as I mentioned 
before, had predicted tiie Plague as a judgment, and run 
naked through the streets, (telling the people that it was 
come upon them, to punish them for their sins,) had his 
own wife died the very next day of the Plague, and she 
was carried one of the £rst in the Quaker's dead-cart to 
their new burying-ground. 

I might have thronged this account with many more 
remarkable things which occurred in the time 6i the 

*St Faul'SjShadwell, was ocmAtitiited a m^Ssiti parUh in 1069. and 
St. John's, Wapping, in 1694,; boUi of tl^em had pnevioitfl^r'jiieen 

chapelries to Stepney. .. 

f 
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infection, and particularly of what passed between the 
Lord Mayor and the court, which was then at Oxford, 
and what directions were from time to time received from 
the government for their conduct on this critical occasion. 
But really the court concerned themselves so little, and 
that little they did was of so small import, that I do not 
see it of much moment to mention any part of it here, 
except that of appointing a monthly fast in the city, and 
the sending the royal charity to the relief of the poor, 
both of which I have mentioned before.* 

Great was the reproach thrown on those physicians 
who left their patients during the sickness, and now 
they came to town again nobody cared to employ them ; 
they were called deserters, and frequently bills were set 
up upon their doors, and written — " Here is a doctor to 
be let ! " — so that several of those physicians were fain 
for a while to sit still and look about them ; or at least 
remove their dwellings and set up in new places, and 
among new acquaintanccf The like was the case with 
the clergy, who the people were indeed very abusive to, 
writing verses and scandalous reflections upon them, set- 

* The observance of the Monthly Fast is noticed in different numbers 
of the " Newes '* and " Intelligencer.*' In the former papen No. 91 
(Nov. 7th), is an account of contributions from the town of Derligr 
where many of the Londoners appear to have taken refuge. The 
Oxford Gazette, No. 10, December 14 — 18, announced that the King 
intended to keep his Christmas at Oxford. 

f Dr. Hodges made a few remarks on this subject, which it may not 
be inexpedient to introduce. " Physicians," he says, " could not be 
blamed for retiring : the disease was not subject to their art. Many 
learned Physicians retired, not so much for their own preservation as 
the service of those they attended: those who stayed, the Plague put 
to their non-plus; in such strange and chanereable shapes did the 
cameleon-like sickness appear ! There were Empirics (when all art 
failed) who pretended to perform wonders ; but were supposed to send 
numbers to heaven who were wished to tarry longer on earth, to be 
useful in a time of such inexpressible distress.** Vide Loimologia: 
Quinoey*s Translation, p. 23. 
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ting upon the church door — " Here is a pulpit to be let!" 
^-or sometimes, " to be sold," — which was worse.* 

It was not the least of our misfortunes, that with our 
infection, when it ceased, there did not cease the spirit of 
strife and contention, slander and reproach, which was 
really the great troubler of the nation's peace before : it 
was said to be the remains of the old animosities, which 
had so lately involved us all in blood and disorder. But 
as the late Act of Indemnity had laid asleep the quan*el 
itself, so the government had recommended family 
and personal peace, upon all occasions, to the whole 
nation. 

But it could not be obtained, and particularly after the 
ceasing of the Plague in London, when any one that had 
seen the condition which the people had been in, and how 
they caressed one another at that time, promising to have 
more charity for the future, and to raise no more reproaches ; 
— I say, any one that had seen them then, would have 
thought they would have come together with another spirit 
at last ; but, I say, it could not be obtained : the quarrel 
remained, the Church and the Presbyterians were incom- 
patible. As soon as the Plague was removed, the dissent- 
ing ousted ministers, who had supplied the pulpits which 
were deserted by the incumbents, retired — they could ex- 
pect no other ; but that they should immediately fall upon 

* Pepys, under the date of February the 4th, 1665-6, alludes to this 
subject in the following words : — '* Lord's Day. — and my wife and I 
the first time at Church (St. 01ave*s, Hart Street) since the Plague, 
and now only because Mr. Mills is coming home to preach his first 
sermon; expecting a great excuse for his leaving the Parish before 
anybody went, and now staying till all are come home : but he made a 
very poor and short excuse, and a bad sermon." In an entry made a 
week previously, Pepys expresses his alarm in going through the 
church-yard, at " seeing the g^raves lie so high, where people had been 
buried of the Plague.** Many about the City, he remarks, " are 
solicitous to have the church-yards covered with lime, and I think it 
needful, and ours I hope will be done.** Diary, voL IL 
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them, and' harass ttiem with theu* penal laws, accept- thtir 
preaching while they were sidt, and' persecute tlyeni<ar 
soon as they were recovered' again ; — this even we that 
were of the Church thought was very hard, and oould^bjr 
no means approve of it. 

But it was the government^ and we could' say' nothing 
to hinder it ; we could only say, it was not our doing; and 
we could not answer for it. 

On the other hand,' the Dissenters reproaching those 
ministers of the Church with going away and deserting 
their charge, abandoning the people in their danger, and 
that when they had most need of comfort, and the like,- 
this we could by no means approve; for all men have not 
the same faith and the same courage^ and the* Scripture 
commands us to judge the most f&vourably, and-aoeord- 
ing to charity. 

A Plague is a formidable enemy, and is armed with 
terrors that every man is not sufficiently fortified to resist^ 
nor prepared to stand the shock against. It is very cef^ 
tain, that a great many of the clergy who were in circnm* 
stances to do it withdrew, and flW for the safeiy of thm 
lives ; but it is true also, thatagreat many of them stayed, 
and many of them fell in the calamity, and in the dis*- 
charge of their duty. 

It is tnie, some of the dissenting tni*ned-out ministers 
stayoil, and their courage is to be commended and highly 
vnlued, but these were not in abundance. It cannot be 
said that they all stayed, and that none retired into the 
countiy, any more than it can be said of the Church 
clergy, that they all w»it away; neither did all those that 
went away go without substituting curates and others in 
their places, to do the offices needful, and to visit the sick 
as far sis it was praetieable ; so that upon the w4iale 
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allowance of dMuity m^Hthftve been* made on botii sides, 
and we should have considered that such a time asthit of 
1665, is not to be paralleled in' history, and thai it- is not 
the stoutest courage that will idways support men in such 
eases. I had not said this,. but had rather chosen to record 
Ae courage and religious zeal, of those of both sides, who 
did hazard themselves for the service of the poor people 
in their distress, without remembering that any failed iu 
their duty on either side ; but the want of temper among us 
has made the contrary to this necessary : some that stayed, 
not only boasting too much of themselves, but reviling 
tiiose that fled, branding them widi cowardice, deserting 
Ifieir flocks, and acting the part oi the hireling, and the 
Hka X recommend it to the charity of all good people to 
look back and reflect duly upon the terrors of the time, 
and whoever does so will see that it is not an ordinary 
Skength that could support it ; it was not like appearing 
at tke head of an army, or charging a< body of horse in the 
field; but it was chaining Death himself on his pale horse. 
To stay was indeed to die, and it could be este^ned no* 
thing less, especially as things appeared at the latter end 
of August and the beginning of S^tember, and as there 
was reason to expect them at that time ; for no man ex- 
pected nor, I dare say, believed, that the distemper would 
take so sudden a turn as it did, and fall immediateljr 2000 
in a week, when there was such a prodigious number of 
people sick at that time as it was known there was ; and 
then it was that many shifted away that had sti^ed most 
of the time before. 

Besides, if God gave strength to some more than to 
(^hers, was it to boast of their ability to abide the stroke, 
and upbraid those that had not the same gift and sup- 
j^Ort"?' or ought not they rather to have been humble and 
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thankful, if they were rendered more useful than their 
hrethren I 

I think it ought to he recorded to the honour of such 
men, as well clergy as physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, 
magistrates, and officers of every kind, as also all useful 
people, who ventured their lives in discharge of their 
duty, as most certainly all such as stayed did, to the last 
degree ; and several of all these kinds did not only ven- 
ture, but lost theii* lives on that sad occasion. 

I was once making a list of all such, I mean of all those 
professions and employments who thus died, as I call it, 
in the way of their duty; but it was impossible for a 
private man to come at a certainty in the particulars. I 
only remember, that there died sixteen clergymen, two 
aldermen, five physicians, and thirteen surgeons, within 
the city and liberties before the beginning of September : 
but this being, as I said before, the great crisis and 
extremity of the infection, it can be no complete list.* 
As to inferior people, I think there died six-and-forty 
constables and headboroughs in the two parishes of Step- 
ney and Whitechapel ; but I could not carry my list on, 
for when the violent rage of the distemper in September 



• " In this raging Pestilence," says L'Estrange, in the " Intelligencer,* 
of October 2 1 st (No. 86), " we cannot but look upon it as an earnest of 
further blessings that it has pleased Almighty God to spare those 
public Ministers, Magistrates, and Officers upon whose lives the peace 
and order of the government so much depends ; insomuch that I do not 
find this visitation to have taken away in or about this city any one 
person of prime authority and command. His Grace the Lord Abp. of 
Canterbury [Sheldon] hath all this while kept his station, and constantly 
attended all the duties of his charge and function." The Duke of 
Albemarle fMonck] is al? praised for having kept his post during the 
Plague. — The gallant Lord Craven, whose history is so closely as- 
sociated with that of the Electress Elizabeth, and some remnants of 
whose town residence may yet be found near the lower end of Drury 
Lane, was one of the few, also, who became deservedly popular from 
remaining in the metropolis, and supplying the wants of the poor, 
during the luging of the Pla^e. 
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came upon us, it drove us out of all measures. Men did 
then no more die by tale and by number; they might 
put out a weekly bill, and call them seven or eight thou- 
sand, or what they pleased ; but 'tis certain they died by 
heaps, and were buried by heaps, that is to say, without 
account ; and if I might believe some people, who were 
more abroad and more conversant with those things than 
I, (though I was public enough for one that had no more 
busiaess to do than I had,) I say, if I may believe them, 
there were not many less buried those first three weeks in 
September than 20,000 per week. But however the 
others aver the truth of this, yet I rather choose to keep to 
the public account : seven and eight thousand per week is 
enough to make good all that I have said of the terror of 
those times ; and it is much to the satisfaction of me that 
write, as well as those that read, to be able to say, that 
every thing is set down with moderation, and rather 
within compass than beyond it. 

Upon all these accounts I say I could wish, when we 
were recovered, our conduct had been more ^stinguished 
for charity and kindness in remembrance of the past 
calamity, and not so much in valuing ourselves upon our 
boldness in staying ; as if all men were cowards that flee 
from the hand of God, or that those who stay, do not 
sometimes owe their courage to their ignorance, and 
despising the hand of their Maker, which is a criminal 
kind of desperation, and not a true courage. 

I cannot but leave it upon record, that the civil officers, 
such as constables, headboroughs, lord mayors and 
sheriffs' men, as also parish officers, whose business it 
was to take charge of the poor, did their duties in general 
with as much courage ias any ; and perhaps with more, 
because their work was attended with more hazards, and 
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\6i,j rMcfm antottg^ the poor^ i?Hio were moz^ subjeet to be 
infected, atid in the most pitiftd plight when they wei« 
taken with the infection ; but then it most be added' too, 
that a great number of them died : indeed it was scarce 
possible it should be otherwise. 

I have not said one word* here about the physic or 
preparations that we ordinarily made use of on this 
terrible occanon ; I mean we that went frequently abroad 
up and down street, as I did. Much of this was taikctt 
of in the books and bills of oxir quack doctors, of whom 
I have said enough already ; it may, however, be added' 
that the college of physicians were daily publishing; 
several preparations, which they had considered of in the 
process of their practice, and- which being to be had ia- 
jMint, I avoid repeating them for that reason. 

One thing I could not help observing, what befelone 
of the quacks, who published that he had a most excetftot 
preservative against the Plague, which whoever kept 
about them, should never be infected, nor liable to infec- 
tion ; this man, who we may reasonably suppose did not 
go abroad without some of this excellent preservative vet 
his pocket, yet was taken by the distemper, and canried' 
off in two or three days. 

I am not of the number of the physic-haters, orphysic- 
dfespisers ; on the contrary, I have often mentioned' the* 
regard I had to the dictates of my particular friend Dr. 
Heath ; but yet I must acknowledge, I made use of little 
or nothing, except, as I have observed, to keep a pre- 
paration of sti-ong scent, to have ready in case T met with' 
atiything of offensive smells, or went too neajr any Bury*- 
irlg^plftce^ or ^ead body. 

Neither did I" do what I know some did, keep tfie 
s]^irit» alwivyfiF Kigh^ aodV bet^ with* cordis, and wine, tsa^ 
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such things; and« which, as I observed, one learned* 
phTsician used hunself so much to as that he could not 
leave them off when the infection was quite gone, and so 
became a sot for all his life after. 

I remember, my friend the doctor used to saj, that 
there was a certain set of drugs and preparations which: 
were all certainly good and useful in the case of an infec- 
tion ; out of which, or with which, physicians might 
make an infinite variety of medicines, as the ringers of. 
bells make several hundred different rounds of music by 
the changing and order of sound but in six bells \ — and 
that all these preparations dbJl be really very good; 
^Hherefore,*' said he, ^^I do not wonder that so vast a. 
throng of medicines is offered in the present calanuty; 
and almost every physician prescribes or prepares a: 
different thing, as his judgment or experience guides him: 
but," says my friend, ^^ let all the prescriptions of all the 
physicians in London be examined, and it will be found 
that they are all compounded of the same things, with such 
variations only as the particular fancy of the doctor leads 
him to ; so that," says he, ^^ every man judging a little of 
his own constitution, and manner of his living, and cir- 
cumstances of his being infected, may direct his own 
medicines out of the ordinary drugs and preparations. 
Some recommend one thing as most sovereign, and some 
another ; some," says he, '^ think that pill. Rufi, which is 
called, itself, the anti-pestilential pill, is the best prepa- 
I'ation that can be made;* others think that Venice 

* The Pilula Rufi is a composition of Aloes and Myrrh, still retained 
in the London Pharmacopoeia, as a neefnl aperient medicine, under 
the name of Pilvlx Aloes cum Myrrkd, Venice Treacle, which is a 
cordial confection consisting of many ingredients, includinja^ Opium, 
has been replaced in modem medical practice by the less complicated 
Coftfectio Opii. 

The following passage, bearing on thl6 subject, is deriyed from the 
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treacle is sufficient of itself to resist the contagion, and 
I," continued he, " think as both these thick, viz., that 
the first is good to take beforehand to prevent it, and the 
last, if touched, to expel it." According to this opinion, I 
several times took Venice treacle, and a sound sweat upon 
it, and thought myself as well fortified against the infec- 
tion as any one could be fortified by the power of physic. 
As for quackery and mountebank, of which the town 
was so full, I listened to none of them, and observed often 
since, with some wonder, that for two years after the 
Plague, I scarcely saw or heard of one of them about town. 
Some fancied they were all swept away in the infection 
to a man, and were for calling it a particular mark of 
God's vengeance upon them, for leading the poor people 
into the pit of destruction, merely for the lucre of a little 
money they got by them; but I cannot go that length 
neither : that abundance of them died is certain, many of 
whom came within the reach of my own knowledge ; but 
that all of them were swept off I much question: I believe 
rather they fled into the country, and tried their practices 
upon the people there, who were in apprehension of the 
infection before it came among them. 

Correspondence of Mr. Oldenbnrgli with the Hon. Robert Boyle, and 
appears in a Letter dated by the former, from London, on the 18th of 
September. 1665. Siifnior Borrhi was an Italian Practitioner of some 
repute. " Signior Borrhi hath expressed a real favour and kindness to 
me, which, when he first mentioned it, I looked upon as a mere com- 
pliment : for he hath sent me his own Anti-loimoides^ so conveniently 
prepared, that he inclosed it (the medicine itself) in a fine bladder, 
which he so squared that it was handsomely pnt up in a letter, and so 
came safely to my hands ; but had that strength of scent that the man 
who broup^ht me the letter said it must be some rare medicine come 
from beyond sea, against the Plague. It is made up in the consistency 
of Mithridate, or Treacle, and hath a very comfortable smell ; yet I 
have not hitherto made use of it, but only tasted as much of it as the 
bigness of a pin's head, but know not what to make of it. Methiuks I 
find myrrh and aloe, Mithridate and Treacle in it : and I had sent you 
a pattern of it in this very letter bat that I thought you might be so 
much surprised by the scent thereof.'* — ^Boyle*s Works, vol, vi. p. 194. 
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This however is certain, not a man of them appeared 
for a great while in or about London. There were indeed 
several doctors, who published bills, recommending their 
several physical preparations for cleansing the body, as 
thej caU it, after the Plague, and needful, as thej said, 
for such people to take, who had been visited and had 
been cured ; — whereas, I must own, I believe that it waa 
the opinion of the most eminent physicians at that time, 
that the Plague was itself a sufficient purge, and that those 
who escaped the infection needed no physic to cleanse 
their bodies of any other things ; the running sores, the 
tumours, &c., which were broken and kept open by the 
directions of the physicians, having sufficiently cleansed 
them ; and that all other distempers, and causes of distem- 
pers, were effectually carried off that way : and as the 
physicians gave this as their opinion wherever they came, 
the quacks got little business. 

There were, indeed, several little hurries which happen- 
ed after the decrease of the Plague, and which, whether 
they were contrived to fright and disorder the people, as 
some imagined, I cannot say, but sometimes we were told 
the Plague would return by such a time; and the famous 
Solomon Eagle^ the naked Quaker I have mentioned, pro- 
phesied evil tidings every day ; and several others told us 
that London had not been sufficiently scourged, and the 
sorer and severer strokes were yet behind. Had they 
stopped there, or had they descended to particulars, and 
told us that the city should the next year be destroyed by 
fire, then, indeed, when we had seen it come to pass, we 
should not have been to blame to have paid more than 
common respect to their prophetic spirits, — ^at least, we 
should have wondered at them, and have been more seri- 
ous in our inquiries after the meaning of it, and whence 
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thej had the foreknawledge ; but as ihej generallj told 
us of a relapse into the Plague, wehave had no concern 
since that about them. Yet, byr those frequent damouis, 
we were all kept with some kind of apprehensions con 
stantly upon us ; and if any died suddenly, or if the spot- 
ted fevers at any time increased, we were presently -alarm- 
ed ; much more if the number of the Plague increased; 
for to the end of the year there were always between tsro 
and three hundred of the Plague. On any of these occa- 
sions, I say, we were alarmed anew. 

Those who remember the city of London before the 
Fire, must remember that there was then no such place 
as that we now call Newgate Market; but in the:middle 
of the street, which is now called Blow-bladder-street,* 
and which had its name from the butchers, who used to 
kill and dress their sheep there, (and who, it seems had a 
custom to blow up their meat with pipes to make it look 
thicker and fatter than it was, and were punisbed there 
for it by the Lord Mayor,) I say, 'from the end of ihe 
street towards Newgate, there stood two long rows of 
shambles for the selling meat. 

It was in those shambles, that two persons falling dowrn 
doad, as tlioy were buying meat, gave rise to a nunour 
tiiat the meat was all infected, which, though it miglit 
affright the people, and spoiled the market for two or 
three days, yet it appeared plainly afterwards, that there 
was nothing of ti^uth in the suggestion ; but nobody cem 
account for the possession of fear when it takes hold of 
the miud. 

However, it pleased Grod, by the continuing of ^e 



* Blow-bladder'-straet -was- the. old name of the oblique afreoute con- 
ncctin;; the west-end of Oheapside with Newgate-stroet, and ending at 
St. Martin's-la-Grand. 



winter weather, eoto restore >the health of the. city, /that 
bj February followiiig [1665*6], we reokcmed the dk- 
temper quite ceased, and .then we were not ao eafiUy 
frighted again.* 

There was still a question among the learned, and 
which at £rst perplexed the peqple a litUe, — and that 
was in what manner to purge the .houses and goods where 
the Plague had beeq, and how to render them habitable 
again, which had been left empty during the time of the 
Plague. Abundance of perfumes and preparations were 
prescribed by physicians, some of one kind and some of 
another, in which the people who listened to them :put 
themselves to a great, and indeed, in my opinion, to an 
unnecessary expense; and the poorer people, who only 
set open their windows night and day, burnt brimstone, 
.pitch, and gunpowder, and such things in their rooms, did 
as well as the best ; nay, the eager people, who, as I .said 
above, came home in haste, and at.all luusards, found little 
or no inconvenience in their houses, nor in their goods, 
and did little or nothing to tham. 

However, in general, prudent cautious people did enter 
into some measures for airing J^nd sweetening .their houses, 
and burnt perfumes, incense, benjamin, resin, and sulphur, 
in their rooms close shut up, and then let the air carry it 
all out with a blast of gunpowder. Others caused large 
fires to be made all day and all night, for several days 
and nights ; by the same token that two or three were 
pleased to set their houses on fire, and so effectually 
sweetened them by burning them down to the ground ; 
as particularly one at Ratcliff, one in Holborn, and one 

* The weather [in February! says Lord Otaregndon, *^wiui .as it 
could be wished, deep snows and terrible frosts, which veory probably 
jt^joggeA, the c^eading ui the Infeotion." 
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at Westminster, besides two or three that were set on 
fire; but the fire was happily got out again before it 
went far enough to bum down the houses; and one 
citizen's servant, I think it was in Thames-s^eet, carried 
so much gunpowder into his master's house, for clearing 
it of the infection, and managed it so foolishly, that he 
blew up part of the roof of the house. But the time was 
not fully come that the city was to be purged with fire ; 
nor was it far oiBP, for within nine months more I saw it all 
lying in ashes ; when, as some of our quacking philosophers 
pretend, the seeds of the Plague were entirely destroyed, 
and not before ; — a notion too ridiculous to speak of here, 
since, had the seeds of the Plague remained in the houses, 
not to be destroyed but by fire, how has it been that they 
have not since broken out? Seeing that all those build- 
ings in the suburbs and liberties, all in the great parishes 
of Stepney, Whitechapel, Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Shore- 
ditch, Cripplegate, and St. Giles, where the fire never 
came, and where the Plague raged with the greatest 
violence, remain still in the same condition they were in 
before. 

But to leave these things just as I found them, it was 
certain that those people, who were more than ordinarily 
cautious of their health, did take particular directions for 
what they called seasoning of their houses, and abundance 
of costly things were consumed on that account ; which 
I cannot but say, not only seasoned those houses, as they 
desired, but filled the air with very grateful and whole- 
some smells, which others had the share of the benefit of, 
as well as those who were at the expenses of them. 

And yet after all, though the poor came to town very 
precipitantly, as I have said, yet I must say the rich made 
no such haste ; the men of business indeed, came up, but 
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many of them did not bring their families to town till the 
spring came on, and that they saw reason to depend upon 
it, that the Plague would not return. 

The court, indeed, came up soon after Christmas, but 
the nobility and gentry, except such as depended upon, 
and had employment under, the administration, did not 
come so soon.* 

I should have taken notice here that, notwithstanding 
the violence of the Plague in London and in other places, 
yet it was very observable that it was never on board the 
Fleet ; f and yet, for some time, there was a strange press 

• Lord Clarendon (in the '* Continuation ** of his " Life," before 
referred to, p. 326,) states that the King came from Oxford to Hampton 
Court " towards the end of February ; " and then, with his customary 
incorrectness, he says, " the next week after his Majesty came thither, 
the number of those who died of the Plague in the City decreased a 
thousand," — "and after a fortnight, or three weeks stay there, he 
resolved to go to Whitehall, when there died about fifteen hundred in 
the week, and when there was not in a day seen a coach in the streets, 
but those which came in his Majesty's train ! " We learn, however, 
from the Bills of Mortality, that during the first three months of the 
year 1666, there was a single week only (in January) when the number 
of deaths of all diseases, amounted to so many as three htmdred, — 
Again (in respect to the king^s arrival), Pepys says, under the date of 
January the olst, — " To Whitehall, and to my great joy, people begin 
to bustle up and down there, the king holding his resolution to be in 
town to-morrow, and hath good encouragement, blessed be God I to do 
I'o, the Plague being decreased this week to 66, and the total to 227." 
On the 2nd of February he wrote : — "My Lord Sandwich is come to 
town with the king and duke." It is probable, that the king resided at 
IFampton Court during a fortnight or so, afterwards ; but the Court was 
very soon re-established at Whitehall : the Queen and her ladies were 
aU there, as Pepys informs us, on the 18th of February. 

The confidence of the people increased with the return of the Court, 
And the town, as Lord Clarendon states with more truth than before, 
*' every day filled marvellously. So that before the end of March, the 
streets were as full, the Exchange as much crowded, and the people in 
all places as numerous, as they had ever been seen, few persons missing 
any of their acquaintance when the^ returned, not many of wealth or 
quality or of much conversation bemg dead ; yet some of either sort 
there were.** 

f In the Harleian Library is a copy of an Order of a Court Martial, 
inhibiting all inferior officers of the Fleet to permit their men to go 
ashore, or to press men from the Colliers returning from London, for 
fear of the Plague. Signed by the Earl of Sandwich, 19th Aug. 166& 
British Museum: Harl. MSS. No. 1247, Art. 29. 

T 
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in the riy^r, and even in 'iiie streets, for seamen to man 
4he Fleet ; but that was in the beginning of the 3rear, 
when the Plague waa scarce begun, and not at all come 
down to that part of the city where they usually press for 
seamen ; and though a war with the Dutch was not at all 
grateful to the people at that time, and the seamen went 
with a kind of reluctancy into the service, and many com- 
plained of being dragged into it by force, yet it proved in 
the event a happy violence to several of them, who had 
probably perished in the general calamity, and who, after 
the summer service was over, though tJiey had cause to 
lament the desolation of their families, of whom, when 
they came back, many were in their graves ; yet they had 
room to be thankful that they themselves were carried 
out of the reach of it, though so much against their wills. 
We indeed had a hot war with the Dutch that year, and 
one very great engagement at sea, in which the Dutch 
were worsted ; but we lost a great many men and some 
ships. But, as I observed, the Plague was not in the 
Fleet, and when they came to lay up the ships in the river, 
the violent part of it began to abate. 

I would be glad if I could close the account of this 
melancholy year with some particular examples histori- 
cally ; I mean of the thankfulness to Grod our Preserver, 
for our being delivered from this dreadful calamity. Cer- 
tainly, the circumstances of the deliverance, as well as the 
terrible enemy we were delivered from, called upon the 
whole nation for it : the circumstances of the deliverance 
wei*e indeed very remarkable, as I have in part mentioiied 
already, and particularly the dreadful condition which we 
were all in when we were, to the surprise of the whole 
town, made joyful with the hope of a stop of the infection. 

Nothing but the immediate finger of Grod, nothing but 
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Omnipotent Power, could have done it ! The contagion 
despised all medicine, Death raged in every comer ; and 
had it gone on as it did then, a few weeks more would 
have cleared the town of all, and every thing that had a 
soul. Men everywhere began to despair ; every heart fail- 
ed them for fear ; people were made desperate through 
the anguish of their souls ; and the terrors of Death sat in 
the very faces and countenances of the people. 

In that very moment, when we might very well say — 
** Vain was the kelp of man!'' — I say, in that very moment, 
it pleased God, with a most agreeable surprise, to cause 
the fury of it to abate, even of itself, and the malignity 
declining, as I hare said, though infinite numbers were 
sick, yet fewer died; and the very first week's bill 
decreased one thousand eight hundred and forty-three — 
a vast number indeed ! 

It is impossible to express the change that appeared in 
the very countenances of the people that Thursday morn- 
ing, when the weekly bill came out : it might have been 
perceived in their countenances that a secret surprise and 
smile of joy sat on everybody's face; they shook one 
another by the hands in the streetSj who would hardly go 
on the same side of the way with one another before ! 
Where the streets were not too broad, they would open 
their windows and call from one house to another, and 
ask '^ how they did," and if they " had heard the good 
news that the plague was abated." Some would return, 
when they said, "good news," and ask,* " What good 
news ? " — and when they answered that the plague was 
abated, and the bills decreased almost 2000, they would 
cry out, " God be Praised ! " and would weep aloud 
for joy, telling them they had heard nothing of it. And 
such was the joy of the people, that it was, as it were, 
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life to them from the grave. I could almost set down as 
many extravagant things done in the excess of their joy, 
as of their grief ; but that would be to lessen the value 
of it. 

I must confess myself to have been very much dejected 
just before this happened; for the prodigious number 
that was taken sick the week or two before, besides those 
that died, was such, and the lamentations were so great 
everywhere, that a man must have seemed to have acted 
even against his reason, if he had so much as expected to 
escape : and as there was hardly a house but mine in all 
my neighbourhood but what was infected ; so, had it gone 
on, it would not have been long that there would have 
been any more neighbours to be infected. Indeed, it is 
hardly credible what dreadful havoc the last three weeks 
had made ; for, if I might believe the person whose cal- 
culations I always found very well grounded, there were 
not less than 30,000 people dead, and near 100,000 fallen 
sick in the three weeks I speak of ; for the nmnber that 
sickened was surprising : — indeed it was astonishing, and 
those whose courage upheld them all the time before, 
sunk under it now. 

In the middle of their distress, when the condition of 
the city of London was so truly calamitous, just then it 
pleased God, as it were by his immediate hand, to disarm 
this enemy ; the poison was taken out of the sting : it 
was wonderful! Even the physicians themselves were 
surprised at 'it : wherever they visited, they found their 
patients better, either they had sweated kindly, or the 
tumours were broke, or the carbuncles went down, and 
the inflammations round them changed colour, or the fever 
was gone, or the violent headache was assuaged, or some 
good symptom was in the case ; so that in a few days 
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everybody was recovering: whole families that were 
infected and down, that had ministers praying with them, 
and expected death every hour, were revived and healed, 
and none died at all out of them. 

Nor was this by any new medicine found out, or new 
method of cure discovered, or by any experience in the 
operation, which the physicians or surgeons attained to ; 
but it was evidently from the secret invisible hand of Him 
that had at first sent this disease as a judgment upon us : 
and let the atheistic part of mankind call my saying what 
they please, it is no enthusiasm. It was acknowledged 
at that time by all mankind. The disease was enervated, 
and its malignity spent, and let it proceed from whence- 
soever it will, let the philosophers search for reasons in 
nature to account for it by, and labour as much as they 
will to lessen the debt they owe to their Maker ; those 
physicians who had the least share of religion in them, 
were obliged to acknowledge that it was all supernatural, 
that it was extraordinary, and that no account could be 
given of it I 

If I should say, that this is a visible summons to us all 
to thankfulness, especially we that were under the terror 
of its increase, perhaps it may be thought by some, after 
the sense of the thing was over, an officious canting of 
religious things, preaching a sermon instead of writing a 
history ; making myself a teacher instead of giving my 
observations of things : and this restrains me very much 
from going on here, as I might otherwise do ; — but if ten 
lepers were healed, and but one returned to give thanks, 
I desire to be as that one, and to be thankful for myself.* 

• This allusion refers to St. Luke*s Gospel, chap. xvii. verses 12— 19. 
" And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, and 
with a loud voice glorified God ! — And Jesus said, * Were there not 
ten cleansed? but where are the nine? '" 
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Nor will I deny but there were abundance of people, 
who, to all appearance, were very thankful at that time ; 
for their mouths were stopped, even the mouths of those 
whose hearts were not extraordinary long affected with 
it. But the impression was so strong at that time, that 
it could not be resisted, — no, not by the worst of the 
people. 

It was a common thing to meet people in the street 
that were strangers, and that we knew nothing at all of, 
expressing their surprise. Going one day through Aldgate, 
and a pretty many people being passing and repassing, 
there comes a man out of the end of the Minories, and 
looking a little up the street and down, he throws his 
hands abroad, — " Lord^ what an alteration is here ! Why, 
last week I came along here, and hardly anybody was to 
be seen : " another man, I heard him, adds to his words, 
" 'Tis all wonderful, 'tis all a dream." — " Blessed be 
God," says a third man, " and let us give thanks to Him, 
for 'tis all His own doing. Human help and human skill' 
was at an end." These were all strangers to one another : 
but such salutations as these were frequent in the street 
every day ; and in spite of a loose behaviour, the very 
common people went along the streets, giving God thanks 
for their deliverance. 

It was now, as I said before, the people had cast off all 
apprehensions, and that too fast ; indeed we were no more 
afraid now to pass by a man with a white cap upon his 
head, or with a cloth wrapped round his neck, or with 
his leg limping, occasioned by the sores in his groin, all 
which were frightful to the last degree, but the week 
before ; but now the street was full of them, and these 
poor recovering creatures, give them their due, appeared 
very sensible of their unexpected ddiveranoe; and I 
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should wrong them very much, if I should not acknow- 
ledge, that I believe many of them were really thankful ; 
but I must own, that for the generality of the people it 
might too justly be said of them, as was said of the chil- 
dren of Israel, after their being delivered from the host 
of Pharaoh, when they passed the Red Sea, and looked 
back, and saw the Egyptians overwhelmed in the water, 
n>., that *' They sang his praise^ hvt they soon forgot his 
works.** 

I can go no further here : — ^I should be counted censo- 
rious, and perhaps unjust, if I should enter into the 
unpleasing work of reflecting, whatever cause there was 
for it, upon the unthankf ulness and return of all manner 
of wickedness among us, which I was so much an eye- 
witness of myself. — I shall conclude the account of this 
calamitous year, therefore, with a coarse but sincere stanza 
of my own, which I placed at the end of my ordinary 
memorandums, the same year they were written : — 

A dreadful Pla^e in London was 

In the year sixty-five, 
Which Bwppt an hundred thousand souls 

Away— yet I aUveii 

H. F. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT PLAGUE OF 1665, 

mox 
A MANTJSCEIPT WMTTEN BY ME. WILLIAM BOaHUEST. 

No. 1." 

Among the Manuscripts formerly in the collection of Sir 
Hans Sloane, but now preserved in the Britisli Museum, is a 
Treatise on the Plague, as it appeared in London in 1665. 
It was drawn up by Mr. William Boghurst, a medical prac- 
titioner, who resided in the metropolis during the whole 
period of the prevalence of the disease, and contains the 
result of his personal observations, for making which he ap- 
pears to have had abundant opportunities. That he was a 
man of some learning and ability may be concluded from his 
work, which is a thin quarto (containing 170 pages, and 
divided into chapters), fairly written as if prepared for the 
press ; although no part of it has hitherto been published, 
except a few extracts in a monthly journal in 1831. The 
greater portion of the work, relating to the medical treat- 
ment of the disease, is now become obsolete, and no longer 
interesting even to professional readers; but the facts and 
remarks which it contains are still deserving of notice ; — 
and the more so, perhaps, on account of their immediate 
connexion with the events recorded in the preceding "Journal 
of the Plague Year." These are chiefly, if not entirely, com- 
prised in the ensuing passages ; the arrangement of which 
has been somewhat altered from the order in which they 
appear in the manuscript, for the purpose of better connect- 
ing the subjects. The work is thus intituled : — 
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" Aoi/i*fly^«f /«: or an Experimental Relation of the Plague, of 
what hath happened Bemarqueahle in the last Plague in the 
City of London : demonstrating its Q-eneration, Progresse, 
fore-running and subsequent Diseases and Accidents, Com- 
mon Signes, good and evill, Meanes of Preservation, Method 
of Cure, generall and particular, with a Collection of choice 
and tried Medicines for Preservation and Cure, by the prac- 
ticall Experience and Observation of William Boghursx, 
Apothecary in St. Giles's in the Fields. London, 166d." 

In an address To the Eeader, Mr. Boghurst says the Plague 
continued " eighteen months, viz. fi&om the ijd of November, 
1664, to the latter end of this May last past, 1666 : " and he 
remarks, that he was the only person who had then written 
on the late Plague, from experience and observation. 

Among the " Signes fore-shewing a Plague coming," he 
enumerates that of "Birds, wild-fowl, and wild beasts, leaving 
their accustomed places : few swallowes were scene in the 
yeares 1664 and 65." 

" In the summer before the Plague, (in 1664,) there was 
such a multitude of flies that they lined the insides of houses: 
and if any threads or strings did hang down in any place, 
they were presently thick set with flies like ropes of onions; 
and swarms of ants covered the highways, that you miglit 
have taken up a handful at a time, both winged and creeping 
ants; and such a multitude of croaking frogs in ditches, that 
you might have heard them before you saw them. — ^Also, ihB 
same summer, the small-pox was so rife in our parish, that 
betwixt the Church and the Pound in St. Giles's, which is 
not above six score paces, about forty families had the 
small-pox." 

" The Plague hath put itselfe forth in St. Gyles, St. Cle- 
ments, St. PauFs, Covent Garden, and St. Martin's, this 3 or 4 
years, as I' have been certainly informed by the peof^e 
themselves that had it in their houses in these Parishes." 

Speaking of the " Evil Signs or Presages of the Plague," 
the writer notices the general symptoms of the disease at 



some length : — " Among these were spetft of ^iffwrent colours-, 
hiccough, vomiting, carhuncles or huboea, shortness of breath, 
and stoppage of urine, drowsiness and thirstiness, contraction 
of the jaws, and large and extended tumours." 

"This Plague was ushered in with seven months dry 
weather and westerly winds. It fell first upon the highest 
grounds; for our parish (viz. St. Giles's) is the highest 
ground about London, and the best air, yet was first infected. 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Acton, also, all shared in it." 

"The wind blowing westward so long together, (from 
before Christmas until July,) was the cause the Plague began 
first at the west end of the City, as at St. Giles's, and 
St. Martin's, "Westminster. Afterwards, it gradually insinu- 
ated and crept down Holbom and the Strand, and then into 
the City, and at last to the east end of the suburbs : so that 
it was half a year at the west end of the City before the east 
end and Stepney were infected, which was about the middle 
of July. South wark, being the south suburb, was infected 
almost as soon as the west end." 

" The disease spread not altogether by contagion at firsfr, 
nor began only at one place, and spread farther and farther^ 
as an eating and spreading sore doth all over the body ; but 
fell upon several places of the City and suburbs like rain, 
even at the first, — as St. Giles's, St. Martin's, Chancery Lane^ 
Southwark, Houndsditch, and some places within the City^ 
as at Proctors' Houses." 

"Almost all that caught the disease with fear, died with 
tokens in two or three days. About the beginning, mosft 
men got the disease with fuddling, swrfeiting, over-heating> 
themselves, and by disorderly livings" 

" The Plague is a. most acute- diseasa, for though somj». 
dyed 8, 10, 12, or 20 dayea after they had been sioke, yet 
the greatest part dyed before 5 or 6 dayes, and in the. suiat 
mer about half that were sicke dyed, but towards winter^ 
3 |)arts in 4 lived ; but none dyed suddenly, as tho' stricken 
with lightning, or an apoplexy, as authors write in sevearal 
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countries, and Diemerbroek seemes to believe; but I saw 
none dye under 20 or 24 hours." 

" Tokens appeared not much till about the middle of June, 
and carbuncles, not till the latter end of July, but were very 
rife in the fall, about September and October, and seized 
most on old people, adust, choleric, and melancholy people, 
and generally on dry and lean bodies ; children had none. 
K very hot weather followed a shower of rain, the disease 
increased." 

" Many people, after a violent sweat, or taking a strong 
cordial, presently had the tokens come out, so that every 
nurse could say * cochineal was a fine thing to bring out the 
tokens.' " 

" Authors speak of several kinds of Plagues, which took 
only children, others maids, others young people under 
thirty ; but this of ours took all sorts : yet it fell not very 
thick upon old people till about the middle or slack of the 
disease, and most in the decrease and declining of the 
disease. — Old people that had the disease, many of them 
were not sick at all ; but they that were sick almost all died. 
I had one patient four-score and six years old." 

" Though all sorts of people dyed very thicke, both young 
and old, rich and poore, healthy and unhealthy, strong and 
weake, men and women, of all constitutions, of all tempers 
and complexions, of all professions and places, of all reli- 
gions, of all conditions, good and bad : yet as far as I could 
disceme the difference of the two, more of the good dyed 
than of the bad, more men than women, and more of dull 
complexions than the faire." 

" Strength of constitution of body was no protection 
against the disease nor death, for it made the hottest assault 
upon strong bodies, and determined soonest, for they dyed 
sooner than people of weaker constitutions, and men dyed 
sooner than women. All that I saw that were let blood in 
the disease, if they had been sick two, three, four, five days, 
or more, died the same day. 
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" Those that married in the heat of this disease (if they 
had not had it before), almost all fell into it in a week or a 
fortnight after, both in city and country, of which most died, 
especially the men. 

" Teeming women fared miserably in the disease ; not that 
they were more subject to catch the disease than others, but 
when they had it, scarce one in forty lived. Many women 
giving suck freed themselves of the Plague by their children 
sacking it from them; but some continued well for some 
days, sometimes weeks, and then fell into the disease after 
their children were dead." 

"Black men of thin and lean constitutions were heavy 
laden with this disease and died, all that I saw, in two or 
three days; and most of them thick with black tokens. 
People of the best complexions and merry dispositions had 
least of the disease ; and if they had it fared the best un 
der it." 

" One friend growing melancholy for another was one main 
cause of its going through a family, especially when they 
were shut up, which bred a sad apprehension and conster- 
nation on their spirits ; especially being shut up in dark cellaray 
— " As soon as any house is infected, all the sound people 
should be had out of it, and not shut up therein to be mur- 
dered ! " 

" Of all the common hackney prostitutes of Lutener's Lane, 
Dog Yard, Cross Lane, Baldwin's Gardens, Hatton Garden, 
and other places, the common criers of oranges, oysters, 
fruit, &c. ; all the impudent, drunken, drabbing bayles and 
fellows, and many others of the Rouge Route, there are but 
few missing." 

" Those that dye of the Plague, dye a very easy death - 
generally: first, because it was speedy; secondly, because 
they died without convulsions. They did but of a sudden 
fetch their breath a little thick and short, and were presently 
gone, — just as you squeeze wind out of a bladder. So that 
I have heard some say, * How much am I bound to God, who 
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takes me away by such an easy death!' And commonly 
they say they are not sicke when death is just at hand, and 
talke familiarly with you when they are ready to dye, and 
expect no other themselves." 

" This year in which the Plague hath raged so much, no 
alteration nor change appeared in any element, vegetable, 
or animal, besides the body of man, except only the season of 
the year and the winds ; the Spring being continual dry for 
six or seven months together, there being no rain at all but 
a little sprinkling shower or two about the latter end of 
April, which caused such a pitiful crop of hay in the Spring : 
in the Autumn there was a pretty good crop ; but all other 
things kept their common integrity, and all sorts of fruit, as 
apples, pears, cherries, plums, grapes, melons, cucumbers, 
pumpions, cabbage, mulberries, raspberries, strawberries : all 
roots, as parsneps, carrots, turnips ; all flowers, all medicinal 
simples, &c., were as plentiful, large, fair, and wholesome, 
and all grain as plentiful and good as ever. All kine, cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, dogs, wild beasts and tame, as health- 
ful, strong to labour, and wholesome to eat, as ever they 
were in any year; though many peddling writers have under- 
taken to find fault with all these things." — " Oats, dogs, 
oxen, horses, sheep, hogs, conies, all wild beasts ; hens, geese, 
pigeons, turkeys, &c., and all wild fowl, were free from in- 
fection." 

" Though at first I was much baffled in giving judgment, 
3^t afterwards by use and long observation of the parti- 
culars I arrived at a greater skill; for I rendered myself 
familiar with the disease, knowing that the means to do any 
good must be not to be fearful : wherefore, I commonly dress- 
ed forty sores in a day, held the pulse of patients sweating 
in their beds half a quarter of an hour together, let blood, 
administered clysters to the sick, held them up in their beds 
to keep them from strangling and choaking, half an hour 
together commonly, and suffered their breathing in my liace 
several times when they were dying; eat and drank with 
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them, especially those that had sores ; sat down by their bed- 
sides and upon their beds, discoursing with them an hour 
together. If I had time I stayed by them to see them die, 
and see the manner of their death, and closed up their mouth 
and eyes,; for they died with their mouth and eyes very 
much open and staring. Then if people had nobody to 
help them (for help was scarce at such a time and place), 
I helped to lay them forth out of the bed, and afterwards 
into the coffin; and last of all, accompanied them to the 
ground." 

Speaking of the symptoms of the Plague, Mr. Boghurst 
notices a great thirst, with a sense of suflfocation, and weight 
on the chest — " almost like those who are troubled with the 
inight mare. I remember," he says, " but one patient that 
lived under any degree of it, and she lived indeed beyond 
expectation, for she stammered so that you could not under- 
stand what she said, with a very great stoppage and oppres- 
^8ion at the breast, and other evill signes. I caused her to try 
a conclusion which came into my head, viz., I made her lay 
a great mastive puppy dogge upon her breast two or three 
hours together, and made her drink Dill, Pennyroyal, and 
Anniseed, boyld in posset-drink, and sometimes Anniseed- 
water, for she was a fat woman and would bear it ; and by 
degrees all her stopping and lisping left her, and she crept 
up again, and is very well at this day." 

In the chapter on " Prophylactics, or preservative means," 
Mr. Boghurst, in reference to precautions used with regard 
to letters, says — " Some would sift them in a sieve, some 
wash them first in water, and then dry them at the fire; 
some air them at the top of a house, a hedge, or a pole, two 
or three days before they opened them ; some would lay them 
between two cold stones two or three days ; some set them 
-before the fire like a toast. Some would not receive them 
but on a long pole : a countryman delivered one thus to my 
wife, at the shop door, because he would not venture near 
her." 
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** People in the country were so apprehensive of danger 
from every thing coming from London, that they kept watch 
and ward as if they would have kept the wind out of towns; 
forcing some to lie and die in ditches and under hedges and 
trees, and to lie unhuried for a prey to dogs and fowls of the 
air. At Gloucester, the Mayor of the city, being an apothe- 
cary, would not suffer pipes of wine to be brought into the 
city that came from London ; but being brought in, would 
have had them drawn through the river to wash off the in- 
fection ; but at last it was agreed they should be excused by 
pouring water on them : so the vintner's man took a dish of 
water and poured on them, and sprinkled each vessel a little, 
and so made them wholesome, notwithstanding they had 
come a hundred miles in the air, and it had rained on them 
much by the way." 

"Great doubting and disputing there is in the world, 
whether the Plague be infectious or catching or not ; because 
some think if it were infectious it would infect all, as the fire 
heats, and heats all it comes near ; but the Plague leaves as 
many as it takes : thus they are gravelled at such arguments, 
and cannot solve their doubts ; and Van Helmont thinks all 
people catch by fear; and generally every one is apt to 
judge by his own experience, for if they have been in never bo 
little danger and yet have escaped without catching it, they 
presently think the disease not infectious. And if any one 
may draw his conclusion from this, I have as much reason 
almost as any to think it is not infectious, having passed 
through a multitude of continual dangers, cum summo vita 
periculOj being employed every day till ten o'clock at night, 
out of one house into another, dressing sores, and being 
always in the breath and sweat of patients, without catching 
the disease of any, through God's protection; and so did 
many nurses that were in the like danger. Yet I count it 
to be the most subtle, infectious disease of any, and that all 
catch it not by fear neither (though this doth much, as 
Helmont thinks), for then children and confident people 
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would not have the disease ; but we see many of them also 
have it, and children especially most of any." * 

" The summer following the Plague, very few flies, frogs 
and such like, appeared. 

" The Plague generally begins at the west and the south- 
west parts of towns and cities, commencing in little, low, 
poor houses." 

Independently of the above treatise, Mr. Boghurst was the 
author of an English poem entitled " Landitoologia, sive 
Londini Encomium: The Antiquities and Excellencyes of 
London," — ^which is preserved in MS. in the British Museum. 
See Ayscough's Cat. of MSS. No. 908, fol. 72—84. From a 
notice appended to those verses, it appears that Mr. Boghurst 
was a native of Ditton, in Kent, and that he died September 
2nd, 1685, aged 54: and was conveyed from London, and 
buried in the churchyard at Ditton, in accordance with his 
own directions. 

* The account which Mr. Boghurst gives of the extent of his practice 
in the Plague is somewhat corroborated by the following advertise* 
ment, which has been copied irom the " Intelligencer " newspaper (No. 
69), for the Slst of July, 1666. 

'* Whereas, Wm. Boghurst, Apothecary, at the White Sort in St 
Giles's in the Fields, hath administered a long time to such as have 
been infected wiUi the Plaice, to the number of 40, 60, or 60 patients 
a day, wiUi wonderful success, bvGod's blessinjif upon certain excellent 
medicines which he hath, as a Water, a Lozenge, &c. Also an Elec- 
tuary Antidote, of but 8d the oz. price. This is to notify that the said 
Boghurst is wQlin^ to attend any person infected and desiring his 
attendance, either in Oity, Suburbs, or Country, upon reasonable terms, 
and that the remedies above mentioned are to be had at his house, or 
■hop^ at the White Hart aforesaid. 
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No. n. 

▲ TABLE OF THE CHHISTENIKGS AITB MOBTALFTT 

For ths Tbaa 1665.* 





Pays of the 


Chriaten- 






Paiiihflt 


Weeks. 


Month. 


ings. 


Burials. 


Plague. 


Infected. 


1 


Dec.20— 27 


229 


291 


I 


1 


2 


Jan. 8 


239 


849 








8 


— 10 


235 


894 








4 


— 17 


223 


415 








5 


— 24 


237 


474 








6 


— 81 


216 


409 








7 


Feb. 7 


221 


898 








8 


— 14 


224 


462 


1 


1 


9 


— 21 


232 


893 








10 


— 28 


238 


896 








11 


Mar. 7 


236 


441 








12 


— 14 


236 


488 








18 


— 21 


221 


368 








14 


— 28 


238 


353 








15 


Apr. 4 


242 


844 








16 


— 11 


245 


882 








17 


— 18 


237 


844 








18 


— 26 


229 


898 


2 


I 


19 


May 2 


237 


888 








20 


— 9 


211 


847 


9 


4: 


21 


— 16 


227 


858 


8 


2 


22 


— 23 


231 


885 


14 


3 


28 


— 30 


229 


400 


17 


5 


24 


June 6 


234 


405 


48 


7 


25 


— 18 


206 


558 


112 


12 


26 


— 20 


204 


615 


168 


19 


27 


— 27 


199 


684 


267 


20 


28 


July 4 


207 


1006 


470 


83 


29 


— 11 


197 


1268 


725 


40 


80 


— 18 


194 


1761 


1089 


54 


31 


— 25 


193 


2785 


1848 


68 



* It must be observed, that the yearly bill for 1665 commeiicee on 
the 20th of December, 1664, and ends on the 19th of December, 1665. 
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Dayiof Iha 


Oliriften- 






PttlahM 


Weeki. 


Honth. 


ingi. 


BvriiJi. 


PlaffOA 


Infeeted. 


82 


Aug. 1 


215 


8014 


2010 


78 


88 


— 8 


178 


4030 


2817 


86 


84 


— 16 


166 


5819 


8880 


96 


85 


— 22 


171 


5568 


4287 


108 


86 


— 29 


169 


7496 


6102 


118 


87 


Sept. 5 


167 


8252 


6988 


118 


88 


— 12 


168 


7690 


6544 


119 


89 


— 19 


176 


8297 


7165 


126 


40 


— 26 


146 


6460 


5588 


128 


41 


Oct 8 


142 


5720 


4929 


124 


42 


— 10 


141 


5068 


4827 


126 


43 


— 17 


147 


8219 


2665 


114 


44 


— 24 


104 


1806 


1421 


104 


46 


— 81 


104 


1888 


1081 


97 


46 


Not. 7 


95 


1787 


1414 


110 


47 


— 14 


118 


1859 


1050 


99 


48 


— 21 


108 


905 


652 


84 


49 


— 28 


112 


544 


388 


60 


50 


Dec. 5 


128 


428 


210 


48 


51 


— 12 


188 


442 


248 


57 


52 


— 19 


147 


525 


281 


68 



C Christened 
Total ^ Buried . 

CWhereof of the Plague 



9,967 
97,806 
68,596 
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No. m. 

THE HETUBNS OF THE NUMBEBS TEULT FELL BY THE 

PLAGUE, 

AS GIVEN IN THE BILLS OP MOETALITY, 
Fbok thb Tbab 1603 to 1679. 



Team. 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1609 
1610 
1611 
1612 
1618 
1614 
1615 
J 016 
1617 
1618 
J619 
1620 
1021 
1622 
1623 
1624 
1625 
1626 
^ 1627 
1628 
16'29 
1630 
1631 
1G32 



Died of the 




Pla^e. 


Tears. 


. 30,561 


1633 


896 


1634 


. 444 


1635 


2124 


1636 


. 2352 


1637 


2262 


1638 


. 4240 


1639 


1803 


1640 


, 627 


1641 


G4 


1642 


16 


1643 


22 


1644 


. 87 


1645 


9 


1646 


6 


1647 


18 


1648 


9 


1649 


2 


1650 


. 11 


1651 


16 


1652 


17 


1653 





1654 


. 35,417 


1655 


134 


1656 


4 


1657 


8 


1658 





1659 


1317 


1660 


. 274 


1661 


8 


1662 



Died of the 
Plague. 

1 

10,400 
8082 
868 
814 
1450 
3067 
1824 
996 
1492 
1871 
2486 
8597 
611 
67 
15 
23 
16 
6 
16 
9 
6 
4 
14 
86 
U 
20 
13 
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Died of the 




Died of the 


Years. 






* Plagua 


Years. 




Plague. 


1668 


• 


* 


9 


1672 


• 


• • • 5 


1664 




• 


. • 6 


1678 




• • • 5 


1666 


• 




. 68,596 


1674 


• 


• • • o 


1666 




• 


, . 1998 


1676 




1 


1667 


• 




35 


1676 


» 


• • • 2 


1668 




• 


. . 14 


1677 




• • ■ 2 


1669 


« 




, • • 8 


1678 


• 


• • • 5 


1670 




• 


. • 


1679« 




• • • •o 


1671 


• 




6 









* This is the last year in which any deaths by the plagne are 
recorded to have occurred in the bills of mortality ; and after ue year 
1704 all mention of that disease was omitted from the bills. 



No. IV, 



THE LORD MAYOB'S PBOCLAMATION. 



London^ Sept. 2 [1665]. 



BY THB MAYOS. 

Whereas it Hath pleased God to visit us with a sad and 
sore Judgment, which yet remaineth increasing and heavy 
upon us ; and it being well pleasing to Almighty God. that 
all lawful means be used for preventing the spreading thereoi, 
his extraordinary Blessing oftentimes attending thereupon ; 
amongst those outward means that may be used, that of Fire 
having been found very successful, as by the experience of 
former ages, and of later days in other countries, as also 
being generally approved of by all judicious persons, to be a 
potent and effectual means of correcting and purifying the 
air : It is therefore agreed upon by and with the advice of 
his Grace the Duke of Albemarle, and the Aldermen, my 
Brethren, That all persons whatsoever, inhabiting the City 
of London and Liberties thereof, be required, as they tender 
their own welfares, effectually to put in execution such 
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directions as hereafter are expressed. Wherefore all persons, 
inhabiting as aforesaid are hereby in his Majesty's name, 
straightly charged and commanded to furnish themselves 
with sufficient quantities of firing, to wit, of Sea-coal, or any 
other combustible matter, to maintain and continue Fire 
burning constantly for three whole Days, and three whole 
Nights : and in the mean time all extraordinary concourse 
of People, and employment of Carrs, and whatever else may 
be troublesome in the Streets, is to be forborne. And fer- 
vent prayers to be offered up to the Throne of Grace, for a 
Blessing upon the means. Every six houses on each side 
the way, which will be twelve houses, are to joyn together 
to provide firing for three whole Nights and three whole 
Days, to be made in one great Fire before the door of the 
middlemost Inhabitant; and one or more persons to be 
appointed to keep the Fire constantly burning, without 
suffering the same to be extinguished or go out all the time 
aforesaid; and this to be observed in all Streets, Courts, 
Lanes, and Alleys ; and great care to be taken where the 
Streets, Courts, Lanes, and Alleys are narrow, that the Fires 
may be made of proportionable bigness, that so no damage 
may ensue to the Houses. It is supposed that one Load of 
Sea-coal will maintain a fire for three days and three nights, 
by first kindling two Bushels, and afterwards a Bushel at a 
time laid on to continue the fire, whereby six bushels will 
maintain fire for twenty-four hours, and consequently eighteen 
Bushels (which is a Load) will be sufficient for three Days 
and three Nights, which will not amount to above eighteen- 
pence or two shillings for each House, the three whole Days 
and Nights ; toward which charge all the Inhabitants that 
pay two-pence a week to the Poor, and upwards, are to be 
charged with a certain Tax, if they will not furnish the 
money voluntarily. And that none may avoid their share 
of this so necessary a charge, by their absence out of town, 
the Deputies, Common Councilmen, 4nd Church-wardens of 
each Parish are required to disburse the money; and the 
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Justices will take care that a certain Rate be imposed upon 
such as are absent, or shall refuse to do it voluntarily, for 
the repayment of those that shall disburse any money. The 
Ministers of every Parish are desired to exhort the people to 
be forward in so hopeful a means, if Gk)d shall please to grant 
his Blessing thereupon. And that notice be given, that 
upon Tuesday the fifth of September, at eight of the clock 
at night, the Fires are to be kindled in all Streets, Courts, 
Lanes, and Alleys, of the City and Suburbs thereof; and all 
officers whatsoever of the several Wards and Parishes, as 
also the several Inhabitants, are to take special care for the 
punctual performance hereof, as they will answer their 
neglect at their utmost peril. 



Sir John Lawrence was Lord Mayor at the time of issuing 
the above Proclamation; and he was succeeded in the 
Mayoralty, on the 30th of September, by Sir Thomas Blud- 
WORTH ; the memorable personage to whose incapacity and 
want of moral courage at the commencement of the Great 
Fire of 1666, the writers of the time have attributed the 
extensive spreading of that conflagration. 



No. ¥• 

OPINION OF DR. HODaES ON THE VIKTUJEB OF 8A0K. 

De Foe, in the latter part of his "Memoirs," (vide p. 314, 
of this edition,) has noticed the case of a physician whose 
constant use of remedial cordials occasioned him to become 
a confirmed sot. Most probably the person meant was Dr. 
Hodges, the author of " Loimologia," from whose work De 
Foe derived so much of his information, and who, from 
pecuniary embarassments, became a prisoner in Ludgate, 
and died in confinement. Like Sir John Falstaff, the doctor 
found great virtue in 9ach^ and he has thus stated his high 
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opinion of its excellence in the account of his method of 
practice during the contagion. 

" But before I proceed further, gratitude obliges me to do 
justice to the virtues of mcJe^ as it deservedly is ranked 
amongst the principal antidotes, whether it be drunk by 
itself or impregnated with wormwood, angelica, &c., for I 
have never yet met with anything so agreeable to the nerves 
and spirits in all my experience. That which is best is 
middle-aged, neat, fine, bright, racy, and of a walnut flavour; 
and it is certainly true that during the late fatal times both 
the infected and the well found vast benefit from it, unless 
they who used it too intemperatively : many indeed medi- 
cated it with various alexipharmic simples," 

Again, in noticing tobacco as a prophylactic. Dr. Hodges 
says, — ^' I must confess at uncertainties about it ; though as 
to myself, I am its professed enemy, and was accustomed to 
supply its place as an antidote with sack." He next men- 
tions amulets as worn against infection ; and, after charac- 
terising them as havhlea, proceeds to give directions '' more 
conformable to reason and the rules of medicine," concluding 
his discourse with the subjoined account of his own practice. 

^* I think it not amiss to recite the means which I used to 
preserve myself from the infection, during the continual 
course of my business among the sick. 

'^ As soon as I rose in the morning early, I took the quan- 
tity of a nutmeg of the anti-pestilential electuary ; then after 
the despatch of private concerns in my family, I ventured 
into a large room where crowds of citizens used to be wait- 
ing for me \ and there I commonly spent two or three hours, 
as in an hospital, examining the several conditions and cir- 
cumstances of all who came thither; some of which had 
ulcers yet uncured, and others came to be advised under the 
first symptoms of seizure ; all which I endeavoured to des- 
patch with all possible care to their various exigencies. 

"As soon as this crowd could be discharged, I judged it 
not proper to go abroad fasting, and therefore got my 
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breakfast. After which, till dinner-time, I visited the sick 
at their houses, where, upon entering their houses, I imme- 
diately had burnt some proper thing upon coals, and also 
kept in my mouth some lozenges all the while I was exam- 
ining them. But they are in a mistake who report that 
physicians used on such occasions very hot things ; as myrrh, 
zedoary, angelica, ginger, &c., lor many, deceived thereby, 
raised inflammation upon their tonsils, and greatly endan- 
gered tlieir lungs. 

" I further took care not to go into the rooms of the sick 
when I sweated, or were short-breathed with walking ; and 
kept my mind as composed as possible, being sufficiently 
warned by such, who had grievously suffered by uneasiness 
in that respect. After some hours' visiting in this manner I 
returned home. 

" Before dinner I always drank a glass of sack to warm 
the stomach, refresh the spirits, and dissipate any beginning 
lodgment of the infection. I chose meats for my table that 
yielded an easy and generous nourishment, roasted before 
boiled, and pickles not only suitable to the meats, but to the 
nature of the distemper; and indeed in this melancholy time, 
the city greatly abounded with variety of all good things of 
that nature. I seldom likewise rose from dinner without 
drinking more wine. After this I had always many persons 
come for advice ; and as soon as I could despatch them, I 
again visited till eight or nine at night, and then concluded 
the evening at home, by drinking to cheerfulness of my old 
favourite liquor, which encouraged sleep and an easy breath- 
ing through the pores all night. But if, in the day time, I 
found the least ( pproaches of the infection upon me, as by 
giddiness, loathing at stomach, and faintness, I immediately 
had recourse to a glass of this wine, which easily drove 
these beginning disorders away by transpiration. In the 
whole coarse of the infection I found myself ill but twice ; 
but was soon again cleared of its approaches by these means, 
and by the help of such antidotes as I kept always by me." 
—See " Loimologia," Dr. Quincey's translation, pp. 217 — ^226. 
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No. VI. 

THE BAG-PIPEB IN TOTTENHAM-COUST BOAD. 

The following traditionary anecdote, which has an imme* 
diate reference to De Foe's story of the blind piper, is derived 
from the London Magazine for April, 1820 : it was addressed 
to the editor by a correspondent ; but the original source of 
the information has not been ascertained. 

"I forward you a rather remarkable anecdote relative to 
a statue, the original work of the famous Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, which has, for many years, occupied a site in a 
garden on the terrace in Tottenham-Court Road. 

" The statue in question is executed in a fine free-stone, 
representing a bag-piper in a sitting posture, with his dog 
and keg of liquor by his side ; the latter of which stands 
upon a neat stone pedestal. — The following singular history 
is attached to its original execution : — 

"During the Great Plague of London, carts were sent 
round the city each night, the drivers of which rung a bell, 
as intimation for every house to bring out its dead. The 
bodies were then thrown promiscuously into the cart, and 
conveyed to a little distance in the environs, where deep 
ditches were dug, into which they were deposited. 

" The piper (as represented in the statue) had his constant 
stand at the bottom of Holborn, near St. Andrew^s church. 
He became well known about the neighbourhood, and picked 
up a living from the passengers going that way, who gene- 
rally threw him a few pence as the reward of his musical 
talent. A certain gentleman, who never failed in his gene- 
rosity to the piper, was surprised, on passing one day as usual, 
to miss him from his accustomed place : on inquiry, he found 
that the poor man had been taken ill, in consequence of a very 
singular accident. — On the joyful occasion of the arrival 
of one of his countrymen from the Highlands, the piper had 
made too free with the contents of his keg : these so over- 
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powered his faculties that he stretched himself oat upon the 
steps of the church, and fell fast asleep. Those were not 
times to sleep on church steps with impunity. He was 
found in that situation when the dead-cart went its round ; 
and the carter, supposing of course, as the most likely thing 
in every way, that the man was dead, made no scruple to 
put his fork under the piper's helt, and, with some assistance, 
hoisted him into his vehicle, which was nearly full, with the 
charitable intention that our Scotch musician should share 
the usual brief ceremonies of interment. The piper's faithful 
dog protested against this seizure of his master, and at- 
tempted to prevent the unceremonious removal; but failing 
of success, he fairly jumped into the cart after him, to the 
no small annoyance of the men, whom he would not suffer 
to come near the body : he further took upon himself the 
office of chief mourner, by setting up the most lamentable 
howling as they passed along. 

" The streets and roads by which they had to go being 
very rough, the jolting of the cart, added to the howling of 
the dog, had soon the effect of awakening our drunken 
musician from his trance. It was dark, and the piper, when 
he first recovered himself, could form no idea either of his 
numerous companions or of his conductors. Instinctively, 
however, he felt about for his pipes, and playing up a merry 
Scotch tune, terrified, in no small measure, the carters, who 
fancied they had got a legion of ghosts in their conveyance. 
A little time, however, put all to rights ; — lights were got ; 
and it turned out that the noisy corpse was the well-known 
living piper, who was joyfully released from his awful and 
perilous situation. The poor man fell bodily ill after this 
unpleasant excursion ; and was relieved, during his malady, 
by his former benefactor, who, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of so wonderful an escape, resolved, as soon as his 
patient had recovered, to employ a sculptor to execute him 
in stone, — not omitting his faithful dog, keg of liquor, and 
other appurtenances. 
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^^ The famoas Galas Gabriel Gibber (father to Golley Gibber) 
the comedian) was then in high repute, from the circum- 
stance of his having executed the beautiful figures which 
originally were placed over the entrance gate of Old Bethlem 
Hospital ; and the statue in question of the Highland Bag- 
piper remains an additional specimen of the merits of this 
great artist. 

^' It was long after purchased by John the great Duke of 
Argyle, and came from his collection, at his demise, into the 
possession of the present proprietor," 



The little garden mentioned in the preceding extract was 
nearly opposite to Howland-street ; but some years ago a 
small shop, afterwards occupied as a toy-shop, was built 
upon it, in front of the house distinguished as No. 178, 
Tottenham-Court Boad* The statue was removed and sold. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 



07 THS 



FIRE OF LONDON. 



No sooner was the plague so abated in London, that the 
inhabitants began to return to their habitations, than a 
most dreadful fire broke out in the citj, and raged as if 
it had commission to devour every thing that was in its 
way. On the second of September, 1666, this dismal 
fire broke out at a baker's shop in Pudding-lane bj Fish- 
street, in the lower part of the city, near Thames-street, 
(among decayed wooden houses ready to take fire, and 
full of combustible goods,) in Billingsgate-ward ; which 
ward in a few hours was laid in ashes. It began in the 
dead of the night, and the darkness very much increased 
the confusion and horror of the surprising calamity ; when 
it had made havoc of some houses, it rushed down the 
hill toward the bridge*, crossed Thames-street, invaded 
St. Magnus' church at the bridge foot, and though that 
church was so great, yet it was not a sufficient barricade 
against this merciless conqueror ; but having scaled and 
taken this fort, it shot fiames with so much the greater 
advantage into all places round about, and a great build- 
ing of houses upon the bridge was quickly thrown down 
to the ground ; there, being stayed in its course at the 
bridge, the fire marched back through the city again, and 
with great noise and violence, ran along through Thames- 
street westward, where having such combustible matter 
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to feed on, and such a fierce wind upon its back, it pre- 
vailed with little resistance, to the astonishment of the 
beholders. The fire was soon taken notice of, though in 
the midst of the night: Firel firel firel resounded 
through the streets; many started out of their sleep, 
looked out of their windows ; some dressed themselves, 
and ran to the place. The citizens, affrighted and amazed, 
delayed the use of timely remedies ; and what added to 
the misfortune, was, the people neglecting their houses, 
and being so fatally set on the hasty removing of their 
goods, which were, notwithstanding, devoured by the 
nimble increase of the fiames. A raging east-wind 
fomented it to an incredible degree, and in a moment 
raised the fire from the bottoms to the tops of the houses, 
and scattered prodigious flakes in all plaxses, which 
mounted high in the air, as if heaven and earth were 
threatened with the same conflagration. The fury soon 
became insuperable against the arts of men and the 
power of engines ; and beside the dismal scenes of flames, 
ruin, and desolation, there appeared the most killing sight 
in the distracted looks of the citizens, the wailings of 
miserable women, the cries of poor children, and decrepid 
and old people; with all the marks of confusion and 
despair. No man that had the sense of human miseries 
could unconcernedly behold the dismal ravage and de- 
struction made in one of the noblest cities of the world. 

The lord mayor of the city came with his officers; 
what a confusion there was ! — counsel was takcL away ; 
and London, so famous for wisdom and dexterity, could 
now find neither brains nor hands to prevent its ruin : 
the decree was gone forth, London must fall : and who 
could prevent it! No wonder, when so many pillars 
-^ere removed, the building tumbled. The fire got the 
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mastery, and burnt dreadfully by the force of the wind ; 
it spread quickly, and went on with such force and rage, 
oyerturaing all so furiously, that the whole city was 
brought into jeopardy and desolation. 

Fire commissioned by the winds, 



Begins on sheds, but rolling in a round, 
On palaces returns. 

Dktdbn. 

That night most of the Londoners had taken their last 
sleep in their houses ; they little thought it would be so 
when they went into their beds : they did not in the least 
expect .to hear of such an enemy invading the city, or 
that they should see him with such fury enter the doors 
of their houses, break into every room, and look out at 
their windows with such a threatening countenance. 

That which made the ruin more dismal was, that it 
began on the Lord*s day morning ; never was there the 
like Sabbath in London ; some churches were in flames 
that day ; God seemed to come down and preach himself 
in them, as he did in Sinai when the mount burned with 
fire ; such warm preaching those churches never had : in 
other churches ministers were preaching their farewell 
sermons; and people were hearing with quaking and 
astonishment : instead of a holy rest which Christians had 
usually taken that day, there was a tumultuous hurrying 
about the streets toward the places that burned, and 
more tumultuous hurrying upon the spirits of those that 
aat still, and had only the notice of the ear, of the strange 
and quick spreading of the fire. 

The trained bands were up in arms, watching at every 
quarter for outlandish men, because of the general fears 
and rumours that fire-balls were thrown into houses by 
several of them, to help on and provoke the too furious 

2 a 
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flftases. Now goods weve moved has^H^'fi'dititke lower 
parte of thie cit;^ and l^e- body of the people began lA^ 
retare ^add dunm^ upward; Yef wvaa^ hopeft^ were- reteiined 
on the Sunday that* the fibei would be exfttaguii^ed^ 
especially by those who lived in remote parts ; they could 
scarce imagitiie that the. five a mile. distaBt- could reach 
their houses. All means to stbp it proved^ ineffectual ; 
the wind was so high that flakes of fire and burning 
malrt;ev'^erer<nurrBadriaero8S several^ s^efes^ and spread the 
ccmflagraftion everywhere. 

But the evening drew on, and: now the fire was mmti 
visible and diwadfol: instead- of the black cu)*tainfir' of 
the night which us^d to spread over the cit^, now the 
curtains were yellow; the smoke l^at aldose from' the* 
burning part seemed like so much fiame vti the night, 
which being blown upon the ot^er parte hj tbe*wind*, the 
whole city at some distance seemed to be'on"fire; Now 
hope began to onk^ and a^ general consttomtfon seized 
upon the spirite o£ tto' people : little sleep was taken' in* 
London* ducingthattnii^lJi seme were at work' to qtvenclf 
the fire, others end8a;?oared' to stop'ite course by puUing* 
down houses, but all to no purpose-; if it? were- a little 
allayed or put to a stand in some places, if quickty t^ 
cruited and recovered its force : it leaped, and mount^^ 
and made thexmove furious onset, drove back all* opposers^ 
5:natched the weapons o«i/l^ of their hands^ seized' upon- thth 
Avater-houBe&andesgines^ and madethem unfits for^servit^ 
Some weroi ott tlmr MeiidS in the nighty pouring out t^actv 
before the Lord, interceding for- poor London* in the d*y 
of ite' calamity; yet none could prevail' to reverse tikat 
doom which had gone' f(Hi)k against the city, the^firefatti 
received; ite comMxission, and all attempts^ t& Mnd^' iir 
w«ye in vain. 
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Sunday night the fire had got as" far as Gkrlick^hithe 
in Thames-street, and had crept up mto Cannon -street, 
and levelled it with the ground^ and stffl was making for- 
ward hy the water side, and upward to the brow of the 
Mil on which the city was built. 

On the Monday, Gracechurch-street was all in flames, 
with Lombard-street on the left, and part of Fenchurch- 
street on the right, the fire working (though not so fast) 
against the wind that way: before it were pleasant and 
stately houses, behind it ruinous and desolate heaps. 
The burning then was in the fashion of a bow ; a dreadful 
bow it was, such as few eyes had ever seen before I 

Then the flames broke in upon Cornhill, that large and 
spacious street, and quickly crossed the way by the train 
of wood that lay in the streets untaken away, which had 
been pulled down from houses to prevent its spreading, 
and so they licked the whole streets as they went ; they 
mounted to the tops of the highest houses, they de- 
scended to the bottom of the lowest cellars ; they marched 
along both sides of the way, with such a roaring noise 
as never was heard in the city of London ; no stately 
buildings so great as to resist their fury: the Royal 
Exchange itself, the glory of the merchants, was invaded, 
and when once the fire was entered, how quickly did it 
run through the galleries, filling- them with flames ; then 
descending the stairs, it compassed the walks, giving forth 
flaming volleys, and filling the court with fa^ : by and by 
down fell all the kings upon their faces, and the greatest 
part of the building upon them, (the founder's statue only 
remaining,) with such a noise as was dreadful and aston- 
ishing. 

September the third the Exchange was burnt, and in 
three days almost all the city within the walls : the people 
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having none to conduct them right, could do nothing to 
resist it, but stood and saw their houses bum without 
remedy ; the engines being soon out of order and useless ! 

Then! then! the citj did shake indeed! and the 
inhabitants did tremble ! they flew away in great amaze- 
ment from their houses, lest the flames should devour them. 
Rattle! rattle! rattle! was the noise which the Are struck 
upon the ear round about, as if there had been a thousand 
iron chariots beating upon the stones ; and if you turned 
your eyes to the opening of the streets where the fire was 
come, you might see in some places whole streets at once 
in flames, that issued forth as if they had been so many 
forges from the opposite windows, and which folding 
together, united into one great volume throughout the 
whole street ; and then you might see the houses tumble, 
tumble, tumble, from one end of the street to another, 
with a great crash \ leaving the foundations open to the 
view of the heavens. 

Fearf ulness and terror now surprised all the citizens of 
London ; men were in a miserable hurry, full of distrac- 
tion and confusion ; they had not the command of their 
own thoughts, to reflect and inquire what was fit and 
proper to be done. It would have grieved the heart of an 
unconcerned person, to have seen the rueful looks, the pale 
cheeks, the tears trickling down from the eyes (where the 
greatness of sorrow and amazement could give leave for 
such a vent), the smiting of the breast, the wringing of 
the hands ; to hear the sighs and groans, the doleful and 
weeping speeches of the distressed citizeite, when they 
were bringing forth their wives (some from their child 
bed) and their little ones (some from their sick beds) out 
of their houses, and sending them into the fields with 
their goods. The hope of London seemed gone; their 
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heart had suni: : there was a general remove in the city, 
and that in a greater hurry than before the plague ; their 
goods being in greater danger by the fire than their per- 
sons were by the pestilence. Scarcely were some returned 
but they must remove again ; and not as before, but now 
lyithout hopes of ever returning and living in those houses 
any more. The streets were crowded with people and 
carts, to carry what goods they could get out ; they who 
were most active and had most money to pay carriage at 
exorbitant prices, saved much, the rest lost almost all. 
Carts, drays, coaches, and horses, as many as could have 
entrance into the city, were laden, and any money was 
given for help ; five, ten, twenty, thirty pounds for a cart, 
to bear forth to the fields some choice things which were 
ready to be consumed ; and some of the countrymen had 
the conscience to accept the prices which the citizens 
offered in their extremity I Casks of wine and oil, and 
other commodities were tumbled along, and the owners 
shoved as much as they could toward the gates : every 
one became a porter to himself; and scarcely a back, 
either of man or woman, but had a burden on it in the 
streets. It was very melancholy to see such throngs of 
poor citizens coming in and going forth from the unburnt 
parts, heavily laden with portions of their goods, but more 
lieavy with grief and sorrow of heart ; so that it is won- 
derful they did not quite sink down under their burdens. 
Monday night was a dreadful night ! When the wings 
of the night had shadowed the light of the heavenly 
bodies, there was no darkness of night in London, for the 
fire shone about with a fearful blaze, which yielded such 
light in the streets as it had been the sun at noonday. 
The fire having wrought backward strangely against the 
wind to Billingsgate, &c., along Thames-street eastward, 
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ran u^tliie UBIto Toweivalreet; ead having macched on 
iiioin Gbraceofanrob-Jtreet, made farther progress in Fen- 
6kiirch**street.; and having spread its rage beyond Qnfien- 
Intfae in Thaaies^street, westward, mounted up from the 
TOter^ssde throu^ Dowgate and Old-fish-street into 
Wathmg-street ; hut the ignat f my was in the hroader 
streets; in theimidst of the inight it came into Gomhill, 
and laid it in the dust, (and sunning along by the Stocks, 
ti^re met vrith .another (fire which came down Thread- 
oeedle-street, a little farther 'with another which came up 
Walbrook ; a litde further with another which came up 
BucklerBbury ; ^and all tbcse four meeting together, brdke 
into one of the corners of Cheapside, with a dazzling 
ginc, burning heat, <and roaring noise, by the falling of 
so many houses togeth^^ that was very amazing ! and 
^ough it was somewhat stopped in its swift course at 
Mercer's chapel, yet with great force in a "while it burnt 
trough it, and then^th great rage proceeded forward 
in Obeapside. 

On Tuesday was the five tmrnnig up the very bowels 
of London; Cheapside was all in a light fire in a few 
hoios' time; many £res meeting there as in the centre; 
from Soper-lane, Bow-lane, Bread-street, Friday-street, 
aid i(Hd-duuige, tixe fire came up almost together, and 
brofee furiously <into the broad street, and most of that 
side the way was together in fiames : a dreadful spectacle ! 
sfudthen, paittly by the fire which came down from Mer- 
oer^s chapd, paxtly by the fall of the houses across the 
W4^, the oit^er side was quickly kindled, and did not 
staad long after it. 

Then the fire gilt into Blackfrkirs, and so continued its 
course by -the water, and made up toward St. Paul's 
cliiirch on that -side, and CSIieapside fire beset the gnat 
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-taSding on^lus side ; and (the ohureh^^tiMMi^ all 'Of stone 
stntward, though naked of )hoii86S«bout it, laiafd lAiough «o 
-hi^ above all buildiDgs in the city, j^et <mtl9^n 'a w^le 
lit yielded to the violent asMuihs of the all-eonqnering 
tflames, and strangely took ifire at ^he top : ^be lead mdted 
«Qd ran 'down as if it had been «&ow before the sun ; and 
the great beams and massive atones, with a* hideous noise, 
fell on the pavement, and broke ^hFough into Faith- 
idviirch underneath:; and great "fakes^of «tone -scaled and 
peeiled off strangely from the sides iofif^eiwalls : 'the oon- 
^neror having got this high fort,>daTl0d7it8 -Barnes round 
about ; Paternoster-row, Newgate-^s^eet, the Old 'Bailey, 
and Ludgate-hill, then submitted themselves to the devour- 
ing fire, iwbich. With iwonderful -speed rushed down the 
hill into Fleet-street. Cheapside fire marched cdong 
dkenmonger-lane, Old^^jury, Xaurenoe-^ane, Milk-street, 
HV'opd-^street, Gurtter^laney aaad^Fosteivlan^; it came along 
Ijothbury, Oateaton-atreet,>j&c. (From Newgate-street it 
waaulted Ghrist-cbardi, conquered that great building, 
and bnmed through^^t.'iB(£artins«le-gfaDid toward Aldeis- 
gate; and aU so furiously as »ifit'/vvottld not 4eave a house 
standing. 

Terrible ifiakes of fire xmoontedrnp to 'the sky, and the 
j^llow smoke of London ascended up toward heaven like 
the smoke of a great furnace ; a 'Smoke so great as to 
darken the sun at noon-day; >if Jit any time the sun 
peeped forth it looked red like Jblootd : the<;loud of smoke 
WM8 sogveat, that travellears''rade>at^BOon-day some miles 
tflgether.dn the shadow thereerf, tjiongh rthere was no 
other cloud beside toboiseendn the>sky. 

If /Monday >night was dieadinl, Tuesday night 'Was 
mcbiiDaoffe£0,!when flar^he'^c^at^ ifuat df>ithe^ietty<was 
oapanmedj 'VfOBJo^ ^thonsaBrd^tf^d^on ^torday^liiui'heuses 
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conyenient in the city, both for themselves and to enter- 
tain others, had not where to lay their heads ; and the 
fields were the only receptacles they could find for them- 
selves and their few remaining goods : most of the late 
inhabitants lay all night in the open air, with no other 
canopy over them but that of the heavens. The fire was 
still making toward them, and threatening the suburbs. 
It was amazing to see how it spread itself several miles 
in compass : among other things that night, the sighl^ of 
Guildhall was a fearful spectacle, which stood, the whole 
body of it together in view, for several hours after the 
fire had taken it, without fiames (possibly because the 
timber was such solid oak) in a bright shining coal, as if it 
had been a palace of gold, or a great building of burnished 
brass. 

On Wednesday morning, when people expected the 
suburbs would be burnt as well as the city, and with speed 
were preparing their flight, as well as they could with 
their luggage, into the country and the neighbouring vil- 
lages ; then the Lord had pity upon poor London : the 
wind was hushed ; the commission of the fire was with- 
drawing, and it burned so gently, even when it met with 
no opposition, that it was not hard to be quenched, in 
many places, with a few hands. The citizens began to 
gather a little heart and encouragement in their endeavours 
to quench the fire. A check it had at Leadenhall by that 
great building ; it had a stop in Bishopsgate-street, Fen- 
church-street, Lime-street, Mark-lane, and toward the 
Tower: one means (under God) was the blowing up 
houses with gunpowder. It was stayed in Lothbury, 
Broad-street, and Coleman-street ; toward the gates it 
burnt, but not with any great violence ; at the Temple 
also it stayed, and in Holborn, where it had got no great 
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footing ; and when once the fire was got under, it was kept 
under : and on Thui*sda7 the fiames were extinguished. 

Few could take much sleep for divers nights together, 
when the fire was raging in the streets, and burning down 
the houses, lest their persons should have been consumed 
with their substance and habitations. But on Wednesday 
night, when the people late of London, now of the fields, 
hoped to get a little rest on the ground where they had 
spread their beds, a more dreadful fear fell upon them 
than they had before, through a rumour that the French 
were coming armed to cut their throats, and spoil them of 
what they had saved out of the fire : they were now naked, 
weak, and in ill condition to defend themselves ; and the 
hearts, especially of the females, began to quake and 
tremble, and were ready to die within them ; yet many 
citizens having lost their houses, and almost all they had, 
were fired with rage and fury ; and they began to stir up 
themselves like lions, or bears bereaved of their whelps : 
Now, arm I arm ! arm ! resounded through the fields and 
suburbs with a great noise. We may guess the distress 
and perplexity of the people this night ; but it was some- 
what alleviated when the falseness of the alarm was 
discovered. 

Never was England in greater danger of being made a 
prey to a foreign power, than after the firing and fall of 
the city, which had the strength and treasure of the nation 
in it. 

While the terrors occasioned by the conflagration 
remained in the minds of men, many eminent, learned, 
pious divines of the Church of England were more than 
ordinarily diligent in the discharge of their holy function 
in this calamitous time ; and many ministers who had not 
conformed, preached in the midst of the burning ruins, 
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to a willing and attentate pesplei: HMUiventicks abounded 
in^eveiy part ; it was tfaoagkt liaid to ihinder men £pob 
.worshipping God in any way ihej eonid, when lihere 
were so churches, nor Hunistem to look after them. 
Tabernacles, with all possiUe ezpedkion, weee >esrGej 
where raised for public worship till churches ooald be 
bulk. Among the established clergy were Drs. T^Uotsen, 
Stilliogfleet, Whitcot, Honrtim, Patoick, Ontram, ikir. 
Whke, Mr. Giffard, Mr. Nest, Mr. Meriton, and sumy 
others : divines of cqaaal merit and moderation, omaineiits 
of their sacred professaons and the established church. 
Among the Pjpes'l^teriaiis mcB^ D(ps. Manton, Jacomb, 
Owen, Goodwin, Mr. ^[^MMBas . Vinoant, Mr. Wads worth, 
Mr. Janeway, Mr. Thomas DoolAttle, Mr. Annesley, Mr. 
Chester, Mr. Franklin, Mr. Grimes, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Nathanael Yinoent, Mr. Turner, Mr. Griffiths, Mr« 
Bvooks, Mr. Nye, Mr. Caryl, Mr. Barker. 

The loss in goods 'and chooses ^is scarcely to be yalued, 
or even conceived*. The loss -of books was an exoeeding 
great detriment, not to the owners only, but to learning 
in general. The library at Sion^Goll^e, and most pxiTakle 
Mbraries in London, were burnt. 

The fire of London damaged most of all the ^oeanpaBy 
of printers and stationers, :most of whose {habitation, 
storehouses, shops, (Stocks, >and books, were sot only con- 
aanned, but their ashes And iScoiKihied keiros veonrioped 
aloft, and dispersed by the winds to places above sixteen 
miles distant, to dhe ^eat ajdmiration of tbeholflens ! 

Notwithstandingihe (great >loases4>y .the (fire, Ahe derfoar- 
ing pestilBnee in tise city dhe ijnear poreceding, «nd itbe 
ahargeableiwariwithrdieiihitehrat ifiiat rtime .depending.; 
jWt by (the /king-s f^vaoe, i&e ndsdam lof ihe pariiaoMot 
tlMKii49ittjiigi«t iWicBitminakri ttbe tdilageHoe >aatd aotiEn^urf 



^e lord nmyor, aAdemfOD, anad comnioBeis of 4Jie* Kiitrir 
(who WBre iilkewise ^tbemsdves ifli« nost oensidcraible 
losers 'by the ^tal «oeidtot) it "was -in tiae^Apaee )of fonr 
"or five years weH-oiigh rebuilt. Dwrers ichorches, the 
9tetely Gkiildballl, many halls of companies, and cttiser 
pirbMc edifices ; eU infiniteily 'more fudfonm, 'more sc^id 
vend more magnideent than before; so v&at no city in 
¥hirepe-(searcety in the unmBrs6)'can stnnd m ccnnpetition 
'With it in many pe^rtionlars. 

The fire of London eisdrag'M the east ^nd of Tower- 
street, the extent of which came just to ^ the- dock en <the 
direst side of the Tower, there was nothdng between ;the 
Tower walk and it bat the bpeadl^ of the •dock, and « 
great many old timber booses which wore bnilt upon l^e 
'banks of the dock, and in (the ontward bnlwark of the 
^[?9wer and Towei*-ditch ((which was tlien veryioul) to the 
very wall of the Tower itself. Which old hoviftes if the 
3fe« Ivad taken hold of, tbe Tower itsdf, and aU the buOd- 
mgs within it, had in all probabii^y beentdeatroyvd. tBut 
snch was the Ikutenant^s oare of the great chavge eom- 
mitted to him, that to prevent future dautage, a few 
weeks after he caused all these old booses wrhieh -stood 
Itotween the Tower dock and the Tower wall to be .polled 
down; and not only them, but aH-^ose which were built 
%qDon or near the Tower cditeh, ircmi the bfnlwaric gate 
adcFiig both the <lower*hilis, and €0 to the iron-^ate ; and 
caused strong rails of oak io be set up i&pon the wharf 
9«h«re those hoii8esretQod,rffhioh were abomt fonrjbimdred : 
MK^ihat by these means, m>t.enily,the White-itower but^ihe 
Whele' outward Tower 'waHiiud iihe dideh >iionnd about «the 
MNwe, werejalltmsibl&7toipas8Bn@eis,<azid;a£Boi>ded a ymny 
fine tprespeet. 

rBurii^ tthe wftwle oovtinuaiwe cf .this m^aMtidted 
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calamity, the king himself, roused from his pleasures, 
commiserated the case of the distressed, apd acted like 
the true father of his people. In a manuscript from the 
secretary's oflSice we find these words, "All own the 
immediate hand of God, and bless the goodness and ten- 
der care of the king, who made the round of the fire 
usually twice every day, and for many hours together, on 
horseback and on foot; gave orders for pursuing the 
work, by commands, threatenings, desires, example, and 
good store of money, which he himself distributed to the 
workers out of a bag which he carried with him for that 
purpose." At the same time his royal highness the Duke 
of York also, and many of the nobility, were as diligent 
as possible ; they commended and encouraged the forward, 
assisted the miserable sufferers, and gave a most generous 
example to all, by the vigorous opposition they made 
against the devouring fiames. 

The king and the duke, with the guards, were almost 
all the day on horseback, seeing to all that could be done, 
either for quenching the fire or for caiTying off persons or 
goods to the fields. The king was never observed to be 
so much affected with any thing in his whole life. 

In the dreadful fire of London, the king and the duke 
did their utmost in person to extinguish it ; and after it 
had been once mastered and broke out again in the Tem- 
ple, the duke watching there all night, put an effectual 
stop to it by blowing up houses. 

Afterward, when the multitudes of poor people were 
forced to lodge in the fields, or crowd themselves into 
poor huts and booths built with deal boards, his majesty 
was frequent in consulting all ways to relieve these 
wretches, as well by proclamations as by his orders to the 
lustices of peace, to send provisions into Moorfields and 
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other places; and moreover, he sent them out of the 
Tower the warlike provisions which were there deposited 
for the seamen and soldiers, to keep them from starving 
in this extremity. At the same time he proclaimed a fast 
throughout England and Wales; and ordered that the 
distressed condition of the sufferers should he recom- 
mended to the charity of all well-disposed persons upon 
that day, to be afterwards distributed by the hands of the 
lord mayor of London. Lastly, to show his special care 
for the city's restoration in council, wherein he first pro- 
hibited the hasty building any houses till care should be 
taken for its re-edification, so as might best secure it from 
the like fatal accident ; for the encouragement of others, 
he promised to rebuild his custom-house, and to enlarge 
it, for the benefit of the merchants and trade ; which he 
performed at his own particular charge, and at the ex- 
pense of ten thousand pounds. 

At the news of the fire of London all the good subjects 
of Ireland were seized with the utmost consternation upon 
that deplorable accident. In compassion to the sufferers 
the lord lieutenant (the duke of Ormond) set on foot a 
subscription for their relief, which rose to a higher value 
than could be expected in so distressed a country, where 
there was not money to circulate for the common neces- 
sities of the people, or to pay the public taxes : therefore 
the subscription was made in beeves, thirty thousand of 
which were sent to London* 
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"EoatRAlOT TBOm THB: SPfiBOB Oft Sm £D:WUkBBvl^]9NB^ 
SPEASBB OP THE HOKOUBABLB HauSBOiP'COliMOani^ iiST 
TOR PBOfiOGATION OP XaS' PAMJMnnWTy FsBRUASX % 

1667- 

"We must for ever with hnmilitf acfeoowle^gci tike 
justice of God in punishing the whole nation in* the Ikte 
conflagration in London: we know they were not the 
greatest sinners on whom the tower of Siloam fell; and 
doubtless all oiu* sins did ccntribute to the filling up that 
measure, which being full, drew down the wrath of' GJod 
upon that city : but it very much reviveth us to bc^cM 
the miraculous blessing of God upon your majesty^ 
endeavours for the preservation of th'at part of the" city 
which is left. We hope God will direct your royal heart 
and this fortuaate island in a few days to lay a founda- 
tion stone in the re-building of that royal city ; the- beauty 
and praise whereof shall fill the whole earth. For the 
encouragement of this noble work we have prepared 
several bUb ; one for the establishing a judicatory for tJie 
speedy determining all actions and causes of actioD t^t 
may arise between landlords and tenantd upon this sad 
accident. Though I persuade myself no Englishman 
would be exempted from making some offering to cany 
on the pious undertaking, yet the exemplary charity <rf 
your majesty's twelve reverend judges is fit with htKOtmr 
to be mentioned before your majesty : they are willing to 
spend all their sand that doth not run out in your majesty's 
immediate service, in dispensing justice in their several 
courts to your people, in hearing and determining the 
controversies that may arise upon old agreements, and 



making new rules betTfeen' owners and^ tenaats^, fortl^eir 
mntaal agreement in this* glorieiis action. We' ba^e like- 
wise prepared a bill for the regularity of the new build'- 
ings, that they may be raised with more conveniency, 
beauty, and security, than they had before: some streets 
we have ordered to be opened and enlarged, ai!»d many 
obstructions to be removed; but all with yonrifiajesty's 
approbation. This, we conceive, cannot be done with 
justice, unless a compensation be* given to those that shall 
be losers ; we have therefore laid an imposition of twelve 
pence upon every chaldron and every ton of coals thart 
shall be brought into the port of London for ten years, 
the better to enable the lord mayor and aldermen to 
recompense those persons whose ground shall be taken 
from them. 

*' Home was not built in a day : nor can we in the close 
of this session fiaish the rules for the dividing the parishes, 
rebuilding of the churches, and the ornamental parts of 
the city, that we intended; these things must^rest tffl 
another session ; but we know your majesty in the mean^ 
time will take them into your princely consideration, and 
make it your care that the houses of God, and your royal 
chamber, be decently and conveniently restored." 

The fire of London had exercised the wits and inventions 
of many heads, and especially put several ingenious per- 
sons on contriving and setting up offices for insuring of 
houses from nre ; since which many of those offices are 
framed. 

• All persons were indefatigably industrious in the great 
work of rebuilding ; and when all provisions were nmde 
for the city's resurrection, the famous Sir Jonas Mooi^ 
first of all produced the beautiful Fleet-street, according 
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to the appointed model ; and from that beginning the city 
grew so hastily toward a general perfection, that within 
the compass of a few years it far transcended its former 
splendour. 

In the meantime Gresham college was converted into 
an exchange ; and in the apartments the public business 
of the city was transacted instead of Guildhall. 

To the same place alderman Backwell, a noted banker, 
removed from Lombard-street, alderman Meynell, and 
divers other bankers of Lombard-street, were preserved 
in their estates, and settled in and about Broad-street. 

The royal society being driven out from Gresham 
college, Henry Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, 
late earl marshal of England, invited that noble body to 
hold their meetings at Arundel-house, where he assigned 
them very convenient rooms; and on new-year's day, 
being himself a member of that society, he very generously 
presented them and their successors with a fair library of 
books, being the whole Norf olkian library, with permission 
of changing such books as were not proper for their 
collection. 

Sir Robert Viner, a very great banker, providentially 
removed all his concerns twenty-four hours before the 
furious fire entered Lombard-street, and settled in the 
African house, which was then kept near the middle of 
Broad-street, till such time as he built that noble struc- 
ture in Lombard-street now used for the general post- 
office, which was purchased by King Charles 11. for that 
purpose. The neatly wrought conduit in the Stocks 
market-place at the west end of Lombai-d-street (the spot 
on which the Lord Mayor's mansion-house is since erect- 
ed), whereon was placed a large statue of King Charles 
n. on horseback, trampling upon an enemy, was set up 
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at the sole cost and charges of that worthy citizen and 
alderman, Sir Robert Viner, knight and baronet* 

The excise-office was kept in Southampton-fields, near 
Southampton (now Bedford) house. 

The general post-office was moved to the two Black 
Pillars in Bridges-street, Covent-garden. 

The affairs of the custom-house were transacted in 
Mark-lane, at a house called Lord Bayning*s, till the 
custom-house was rebuilt in a much more magnificent, 
uniform, and commodious manner, by Elng Charles 11., 
which cost him ten thousand pounds. 

The office for hearth-money was kept near Billiter- 
lane in Leadenhall-street. 

The king's great wardrobe, together with the fair 
dwelling-houses of the master and officers, near Puddle- 
wharf, being consumed, that office was kept in York- 
house-buildings. 

The buildings of Doctors-Commons in the parish of St. 
Bennet Paul's wharf, near St. Paul's, being entirely con- 
sumed by the dreadful fire, their offices were held at 
Exeter-house in the Strand until the year 1672, when 
they returned to their former place, rebuilt in a very 

• Of this clnmsy piece of Bculptare we have the following account 
from Maitland's Survey, p. 1049 : — " It is impossible to quit this placo 
without taking notice of the equestrian statue raised here in honour 
of Charles IL, a thing in itself so exceedingly ridiculous and absuid, 
that it Ib in no one's power to look upon it without reflecting on the 
taste of those who set it up. But when we inquire into the histoiy of 
it, the farce improves upon our hands, and what was before contempt- 
ible, grows entertaining. This statue was originally made for John 
Sobicski, king of Poland, but by some accident was left upon the work- 
man's hands. About the same time the city was loyal enough to pay 
their devoirs to king Charles immediately upon his restoration ; and 
finding this statue ready made to their hands, resolved to do it in the 
cheapest way, and convert the Polander into a Briton, and the Turk 
underneath, into Oliver Cromwell, to make their compliment complete : 
and the turban upon the last-mentioned figure, is an undeniable prooi 
of the truth of the story." 

2b 
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splendid and convenient manner, at the pinoper cost and 
charges of the said doctors. 

The college of physicians had purchased a house and 
ground at the end of Amen-street, whereon the famous 
Dr. Harvey, at his proper charge, did erect a magnificent 
structure, both for a library and a public hall : this goodly 
edifice could not escape the fury of the dreadful fire ; and 
the ground being but a leasehold, the Fellows purchased a 
fair piece of ground in Warwick-lane, whereon they have 
erected a very magnificent edifice, with a noble apartment 
for the containing an excellent library, given them partly 
by the Marquis of Dorchester, but chiefiy by that eminent 
professor Sir Theodore Mayeme, knight. 

The former bourse (or Boyal Exchange) began to be 
erected in the year 1566, just one hundred years before it 
was burnt, at th0.cost and charge of that noble merchant 
Sir Thomas Gresham : it was built of brick, and yet was 
the most splendid bourse then in Europe. 

It is now rebuilt within and without of excellent stoae, 
with such curious and admirable architecture, especially 
for a front, a high turret or steeple, wherein are an har- 
monious chime of twelve bells, and for arch-woi^^ that it 
surpasses all other bourses. It is built quadrangular, with 
a large court wherein the merchants may assemble, and 
the greatest part, in case of rain or hot sunshine, may be 
sheltered in side galleries or porticoes. The whole fabiie 
rost fifty thousand pounds, whereof one half was disbu^- 
ed by the chamber of London, or corporation of the city, 
and the other half by the company of mercers. 

Before the dreadful fire, there were all around the 
quadrangle of this Boyal Exchange the statues of the 
sovereign princes since what was called the Norman Con- 
quest, and by the care and cost of the city companies 
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most ci those niches imeb. again ifiJilddmUi tha like' cari- 
ous statues, in marble or alabaster. 

St. Paul's cailiiedral was-a^'Uew buildii:^ at the time of 
the fire, the stone-work almost finished; but it is now re^ 
built with greater solidity, magnificence, and splendour, 
by the most renowned architect Sir Christopher Wren. 

Not far from the college of Doctons-Gommons. stood 
the college of Heralds, in £ui ancient house called Derby- 
house, being buUt by Thomas Stanley, Earl of- Derby, 
who married Margaret, Countess of JEUchmond, mother 
of King Henry VII., where their records were preserved. 
This college was burnt down, but the books and records 
Were preserved, and placed by the king's appointment at 
the lower end of the Court of Requests. 

Since the late dreadful fire this college has been hand- 
somely rebuilt upon St. Bennet's hill, near Doctors-!-Com- 
mons,* where their library is now kept. 

The house of St. Bartholomew's hospital escaped the 
fury of the great fire, but most of the estates belonging to 
it were consumed. 

The companies' halls were rebuilt, all at the charges of 
each fraternity, with great magnificence ; being so many 
noble structures or palaces, with gallant frontispieces, 
stately courts, spacious rooms ; the halls especially, from 
which the whole are named, are not only ample enough 
to feast all the livery in each company, some to the num- 
ber of three or four hundred ; but many of them are fit to 
receive a crowned head with all its nobles, those of each 
of Uie twelve companies especially. The company of 
mercers, beside their hall, have a sumptuous and spacious 
chapel for divine service. 

Those city gates which were burnt down, as Ludgate 

* Taken down in 1869 when Queen Yictoria Street was made. 
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and Newgate, were rebuilt with great solidity and magni- 
ficence. 

The attempt to make Fleet-brook or ditch navigable to 
Holbom-bridge, was a mighty chargeable and beautiful 
work : and though it did not fully answer the designed 
purpose, it was remarkable for the curious stone bridges 
over it, and the many huge vaults on each side thereof, 
to treasure up Newcastle coals for the use of the poor. 

The whole damage sustained by the fire was almost 
inconceivable and incredible ; but the following method 
of computation hath been taken to form some sort of 
gross estimate; and at the time was accounted very 
moderate : — 

Thirteen thousand two hundred houses one) 

with another, at twenty-five pounds rent,>- 3,960,000 
at the low rate of twelve years' purchase ) 

* Eighty-seven parish churches, at eight thou-) ^^^ ^^^ 
sand pounds each - - - - J ' ^ 

Six consecrated chapels, at two thousand \ ^^ ^^ -. 
pounds each / ^^'^"^ 

The Royal Exchange ----- 50,000 
The Custom-house ----- 10,000 
Fifty-two halls of companies, most of which) 

were magnificent structures and palaces, at>- 78,000 
fifteen hundred pounds each - - ' j 

Three city gates, at three thousand pounds ( ^ ^^^ 

each ------ j J^jt'UU 

Gaol of Newgate ------ 15,000 

Four stone bridges ----- 6,000 

Sessions-house ------ 7,000 

Guildhall, with the courts and offices belong- ) j/v /v^.^ 
ingtoit ^ J- *0'000 

• The certificate says, eighty-nine parish churches : but see the act 
of parliament and inscription on the monument 
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Blackwell-haJl ------ 3^000 

Bridewell - 5,000 

Poultry Compter - - - - . 5,000 

Wood-street Compter ----- 3,000 

Toward rebuilding St. Paul's church, which) 

at that time was new building, the stone- > 2,000,000 
work being almost finished * " } 

Wares, household-stuff, monies and moveable ) « ^^^ ^^^ 
goods lost and spoiled - - - "^ ^.^yi^),^^^ 

Hire of porters, carts, waggons, barges, boats, j 

&c., for removing wares, household-stuff, f ^aa aaa 
&c., during the fire, and some small time / vU,uuu 
after ------ ^ 

Printed books and paper in shops and ) - ^^ ^^^ 
warehouses ... - - j" t>v,UUU 

Wine, tobacco, sugar, &c., of which the city ) , ^^^ ^^>. 
was at that time very full - - - | l,&yy,UOO 

Cutting a navigable river to Holbom-bridge - 27,000 
The Monument - * - - - - 14,500 



£10,790,500 

Beside melioration-money paid to several proprietors 
who had their ground taken away, for the making of 
wharfs, enlarging the old, or making new streets, market- 
l)laces, &c. 

The fire spread itself (beside breadth) from near 
Tower-hill to St. Dimstan's church, in Fleet-street. 
After it had burnt almost three days and three nights, 
some seamen taught the people to blow up some of the 
next houses with gunpowder ; which stopped the fire : 
so that (contrary to the inscription on the Monument) 
there were human counsels in the stopping of the fire. 
It stopped at Holbom-bridge ; at St. Sepulchre's church, 
when the church was burnt ; in Aldgate, and Cripplegate, 
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and oiher places on the wall; in Austin •friavs^'ilie Pntdi 
chureh stopped it, and escaped. It stopped in Bishopsgal^ 
street, in Leadenhall-street, -in the midst itf 'FeQchnrdi- 
street, and near the Tower. A^dennaaa Jefferies lost 
tobacco to the "Vfthie of twenty thousand pounds. 



EXTRACT FROM THE CERTIFICATB OF TOR 8UJRVUK0RS 

APPOnrrED to survey the ruins. 

The fire began September the second, 1666, at Mr. 
Farryner's, a baker, in Pudding-lane, between one and 
two in the morning, and continued burning till the sixth ; 
did over-run three hundred seventy-three acres within the 
walls : eighty-uine.parish churches, be»ide chapels, burnt: 
eleven parishes within the walls standing. Houses burnt, 
thirteen thousand and two hundred. 

Jonas Moore, ) « 
Ralph Gatri^ } Surveyors. 

The superstition and zeal of those times made canon- 
ization much cheaper zin & /Frotestaat than a iPopish 
chucoh: a vehement preacher was aithief saint among 
the godly, and a few (warm texpresskms were esteemed 
little less than prophecies. 

In the dedication to the Rev. Mr. Reeves' sermon, 
preached 1655, are the following queries :— 

^^ Can <sin and the city's safety, can impenitency and 
impunity stand long together ? Fear you not some plague ? 
Some eoal blown with the breath of the Almighty that 
may sparkle, and •kindle, and <bum you to such cinders 
that not a wall or pillar may be left to testify the remem- 
brance of a city!" 

The same gentleman said — ^' Your looking-glasses will 
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'be snatched away, your mirrors cracked, your diamonds 
'shirered in pieces ; this goodly city all in shreds ; ye may 
seek for a pillelr or threshold of your ancient dwellings, 
but not find one ; all your spacious m^nfiJlons tind sump- 
tuous monuments are then gone ; not a porch, pavement, 
ceiling, staircase, turret, lantern, bench, screen, pane of 
a window, post, nail, stone, or dust of your former houses 
to be seen. No! with wringing hands you may ask, 
where are those sweet places where we traded, feasted, 
slept? where we lived like masters, and shone like mom- 
inff-stars ? No ! the houses are fallen, and the house- 
holders dropped with them : we have nothing but naked 
streets, naked fields for shelter ; not so much as a chamber 
to couch down our children, or repose our own members 
when we are spent, or afflicted with sickness. Woe unto 
us ! our sins have pulled down our houses, shaken down 
our city ; we are the most harbourless people in the world ; 
like foreigners rather than natives ; yea, rather like beasts 
than men: foxes have holes and fowls have nests, but 
we have neither holes nor nests ; our sins have deprived 
us of couch and covert : we should be glad if an hospital 
would receive us, dens or caves shelter us : the bleak air 
and cold ground are our only shades and refuges. But, 
alas ! this is but the misery of the stone-work, of arches, 
roofs, &c." 

The following paragraph is taken from Mr. Bosewell's 
" Causes and Cures of the Pestilence," pp. 27, 28, printed 
at London in the year of the Grreat Plague, 1665, a year 
before the fire of London : — 

^^ Is it not oi: the Lord that the people shall labour in 
the very fire ! and weary themselves for vanity ! It is of 
the Lord, surely I It comes to pass by the secret counsel 
of Grod, that these houses and cities which they build, 
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shall either come to be consumed bj fire ; or else, the 
people shall weary themselves in vain ; for vanity ; to no 
purpose ; seeing it comes so soon to be destroyed and ruin- 
ated, what they build." 



Account op the Fire op London, published by 
AUTHORiTT, FROM THE LondoTh Gazette. 

Sept. 2. About two o'clock this morning a sudden and 
lamentable fire broke out in this city, beginning not far 
from Thames-street, near London-bridge ; which continues 
stQl with great violence, and hath already burnt down to 
the ground many houses thereabouts ; which said accident 
affected his majesty with that tenderness and compassion 
that he was pleased to go himself in person, with his 
royal highness, to give orders that all possible means 
should be used for quenching the fire, or stopping its 
further spreading. In which care, the right honourable 
the earl of Craven was sent by his majesty, to be more 
particularly assisting to the lord mayor and magistrates ; 
and several companies of his guards were sent into the 
city, to be helpful in what means they could in so great a 
calamity, 

Whitehall^ Sept. 8. The ordinary course of this paper 
being interrupted by a sad and lamentable accident of fire 
lately happened in the city of London, it hath been 
thought fit to satisfy the minds of so many of his majesty's 
good subjects who must needs be concerned for the issue 
of so great an accident, to give this short but true 
account of it. 

On the 2nd instant at one o'clock in the morning there 
happened to break out a sad and deplorable fire in Pud- 
ding-lane, near New Fish-street, which falling out at that 
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hour of the night, and in a quarter of the town so close 
built with wooden pitched houses, spread itself so far 
before day, and with such distraction to the inhabitants 
and neighbours, that care was not taken for the timely 
preventing the further diffusion of it, by pulling down 
houses, as ought to have been ; so that the lamentable fire 
in a short time became too big to be mastered by any 
engines, or working near it. It fell out most unhappily 
too, that a violent easterly wind fomented it, and kept it 
burning all that day, and the night following, spreading 
itself up to Gracechurch-street, and downward from 
Cannon-street to the water side as far as the Three Cranes 
in the Vintry. 

The people in all parts about it were distracted by the 
vastness of it, and their particular care was to carry away 
their goods : many attempts were made to prevent the 
spreiuling of it by pulling down houses, and making great 
intervals, but all in vain, the fire seizing upon the timber 
and rubbish, and so continuing itself, even through those 
places, and raging in a bright flame all Monday and 
Tuesday, notwithstanding his majesty's own, and his royal 
highuess's indefatigable and personal pains to apply all 
possible means to prevent it; calling upon and helping 
the people with their guards, and a great number of 
nobility and gentry unweariedly assisting therein, for 
which they were requited with a thousand blessings from 
the poor distressed people. By the favour of God the 
wind slacked a little on Tuesday night, and the flames 
meeting with brick buildings at the Temple, by little and 
little it was observed to lose its force on that side, so that 
o.n Wednesday morning we began to hope well, and his 
royal highness never departing nor slackening his personal 
care, wrought so well that day, assisted in some parts by 
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the lords of the council before and behind it, that a stop 
was put to it at the Temple church ; near Holbom-bridge ; 
Pye-comer ; Aldersgate ; Cripplegate ; near the lower end 
of Coleman-street ; at the end of Basinghall-street ; by 
the Postern at the upper end of Bishopsgate-street ; and 
Leadenhall-street ; at the standard in Comhill; at the 
church in Fenchurch-street ; near Clothworkers hall in 
Mincing-lane ; in the middle of Mark-lane ; and at the 
Tower-dock. 

On Thursday, by the blessing of Grod, it was wholly 
beat down and extinguished. But that evening it burst 
out afresh at the Temple, by the falling of some sparks 
(as is supposed) upon a pile of wooden buUdings ; but 
his royal highness, who watched there the whole night 
in person, by the great labour and diligence used, and 
especially by applying powder to blow up the houses 
about it, before day happily mastered it. 

Divers strangers, Dutch and French, were, during the 
iire, apprehended upon suspicion that they contributed 
maliciously to it, who are all imprisoned, and informations 
prepared to make severe inquisition hereupon by my lord 
chief -justice Keeling, assisted by some of the lords of the 
privy council, and some principal members of the city : 
notwithstanding which suspicions, the manner of the 
burning all along in a train, and so blown forward in all 
its ways by strong winds, makes us conclude the whole 
was an effect of an unhappy chance, or to speak better, 
the heavy hand of God upon us, for our sins, showing us 
the terror of his judgment, in thus raising the fire, and 
immediately after his miraculous and never enough to be 
acknowledged mercy, in putting a stop to it when we 
were in ik^ last despair, and that all attempts for the 
quenching »4t, however industriously pursued, seemed ilr- 
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sufficient. His majesty then sat hourly in council, and 
ever since hath continued in making rounds about the 
city, in all parts of it where the danger and mischief was 
greatest, till this morning that he hath sent his grace the 
diike of Albemarle, whom he hath called for to assist 
him in this great occasion ; to put his happy and successful 
hand to the finishing this memorable deliverance. 

About the Tower, the seasonable orders given for 
pulling down houses to secure the magazines of powder, 
was most especially successful, that part being up the 
wind, notwithstanding which, it came almost to the very 
gates of it, so as by the early provision, the several stores 
of war lodged in the Tower were entirely saved ; and we 
have hitherto this infinite cause particularly to give God 
thanks, that the fire did not happen in any of those places 
where his majesty's naval stores are kept ; so as though 
it hath pleased God to visit us with his own hand, he 
hath not, by disfumishing us with the means of carrying 
on the war, subjected us to our enemies. 

It must be observed, that this fire happened at a part 
of the town where, though the commodities were not 
very rich, yet they were so bulky that they could not 
be removed, so that the inhabitants of that part where 
it first began have sustained very great loss ; but by the 
best inquiry we can make, the other parts of the town, 
where the commodities were of greater value, took the 
{ilarm so early that they saved most of their goods of 
value, which possibly may have diminished the loss; 
though some think, that if the whole industry of the in- 
habitants had been applied to the stopping of the fire, and 
not to the saving their particular goods, the success might 
have been much better, not only to the public, but to 
many of them in their own particulars. 
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Through this sad accident it is easy to be imagined 
how many persons were necessitated to remove themselves 
and goods into the open fields, where they were forced to 
continue some time, which could not but work compassion 
in the beholders ; but his majesty's care was most signal 
on this occasion, who, besides his personal pains, was 
frequent in consulting all ways for relieving those dis- 
tressed persons, which produced so good effect, as well by 
his majesty's proclamations, and orders issued to the 
neighbouring justices of the peace, to encourage the send- 
ing provisions into the markets, which are publicly known, 
as by other directions, that when his majesty, fearing lest 
other orders might not yet have been sufficient, had com- 
manded the victualler of his navy to send bread into 
Moorfields for the relief of the poor, which for the more 
speedy supply he sent in biscuit out of the sea stores ; it 
was found that the markets had been already so well 
supplied, that the people, being unaccustomed to that 
kind of bread, declined it, and so it was returned in great 
part to his majesty's stores again, without any use made 
of it. 

And we cannot but observe to the confusion of all his 
majesty's enemies, who endeavoured to persuade the 
world abroad of great parties and disaffection at home, 
against his majesty's government ; that a greater instance 
of the affections of this city could never be given than 
liath now been given in this sad and most deplorable 
accident, when, if at any time, disorder might have been 
expected, from the losses, distractions, and almost despera- 
tion of some persons in their private fortunes, thousands 
of people not having habitations to cover them. And yet 
all this time it hath been so far from any appearance of 
designs or attempts against his majesty's government. 
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that his majesty, and his royal brother, out of their care 
to stop and prevent the fire, exposing frequently their 
persons, with very small attendants, in all parts of the 
town, sometimes even to be intermixed with those who 
laboured in the business ; yet nevertheless, there hath not 
been observed so much as a murmuring word to fall from 
any; but, on the contrary, even those persons whose 
losses render their conditions most desperate, and to be 
fit objects of others prayers, beholding those frequent 
instances of his majesty's care of his people, forgot their 
own misery, and filled the streets, with their prayers for 
his majesty, whose trouble they seemed to compassionate 
tefore their own. 

Whitehall, Sept 12. His majesty in a religious sense 
of God's heavy hand upon this kingdom, in the late 
dreadful fire happened in the city of London, hath been 
pleased to order that the tenth October next be observed 
as a general and solemn fast throughout England, Wales, 
&c., and that the distresses of those who have more par- 
ticularly suffered in that calamity be on that day most 
effectually recommended to the charity of all well-disposed 
Christians, in the respective churches and chapels of this 
kingdom, to be afterward, by the hands of the lord mayor 
of the city of London, distributed for the relief of such as 
shall be found most to need it. 

Whitehall^ Sept, 15. His majesty pursuing, with a 
gracious impatience, his pious care for the speedy restora- 
tion of his city of London, was pleased to pass the twelfth 
instant his declaration in council to his city of London 
upon that subject, full of that princely tenderness and 
affection which he is pleased on all occasions to express 
for that his beloved city. 

Li the first place, upon the desires of the lord mayor 
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and court of aldermen) he is pleased to prohibit the hasty 
building of any edifice, till such speedy care be takeo 
for the re-edification of the city as may best, secure it 
from the like accidents, and raise it to a greater beauly 
and comeliness than f ormeiiy it had ; the lord mayor and 
aldermen being required to pull down what shall contraiy 
to this prohibition be erected, and return the names- (tf 
such refractory persons to his majesty and his council, to 
be proceeded against according to their deserts. 

That any considerable number of men addressing.them* 
selves to the court of aldermen, and manifesting in what 
places their ground lies upon which they intend to build, 
shall in short time receive such order and direction that 
they shall have no cause to complain. 

That no person erect any house or building.but of brick 
or stone, that they be encouraged to practise the good 
husbandry of strongly arching their cellars, by which 
divers persons have received notable benefit in the late 
fire. 

That Fleet-street, Cheapside, CornhUl, and all other 
eminent streets, be of a breadth, to prevent the mischief 
one side may receive from the other by fire; that no 
streets, especially near the water, be so narrow as to make 
the passages uneasy or inconvenient ; nor any alleys or 
laues erected but upon necessity, for which there shall be 
published rules and particular orders. 

That a fair quay and wharf be left on all the riyer 
side, no houses to be erected but at a distance declared by 
the rules. That none of those houses next the river be 
inhabited by brewers, dyers, or sugar-bakers, who, by 
their continual smoke, contribute much to the unhealthi- 
ness of the adjacent places ; but that such places be allot- 
ted them by the lord mayor and court of aldermen, as 
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may be convenient for theni| without prejudice of the 
neighbourhood. 

That the lord mayor and court of aldermen cause an 
exact survey to be made of the ruins, that it may appear 
to whom the houses and ground did belong, what term 
the occupiers were possessed of, what rents were paid, 
and to whom the reversions and inheritances did apper- 
tain, for the satisfying of all interests, that no man s right 
be sacrificed to the public convenience. After which a 
plot and model shall be framed of the whole building, 
which no doubt may so well please all persons, as to 
induce them willingly to conform to such rules and orders 
as shall be agreed to. 

His majesty likewise recommends the speedy building 
some of those many churches which have been burnt, to 
the charity and magnanimity of well-disposed persons, 
whom he will direct and assist in the model, and by his 
bounty encourage all other ways that shall be desired. 

And to encourage the work by his example, his majesty 
will use all expedition to rebuild the custom-house, and 
enlarge it for the more convenience of the merchants, in 
the place where it formerly stood : and upon aU his own 
lands, will part with any thing of his own right and 
benefit, for the advancement of the public benefit and 
beauty of the city ; and remit to all J>ersons who shall 
erect any new buildings, according to this his gracious 
declaration, all duties arising from hearth-money for the 
space of seven years ; as by the declaration itself more at 
large appears. 

Whitehall^ Sept, 18. This day was presented to his 
majesty by his highness the Duke of York, Edmundbury 
Godfrey, Esq., one of his majesty's justices of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex, and city and liberty of 
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Westminster, who, after the public thanks and acknow- 
ledgment of his eminent service done in helping to 
suppress the late fire in the city and liberty of London, 
received the honour of knighthood. 

Whitehall^ Sept, 29. This day, by warrant from his 
majesty's principal secretaries of state^ the person of 
Valentine Knight was committed to the custody of one 
of his majesty's messengers in ordinary, for having pre- 
sumed to publish in print certain propositions for rebuild- 
ing the city of London, with considerable advantages to 
his majesty's revenue by it, as if his majesty would draw 
benefit to himself from so public a calamity of his people, 
of which his majesty is known to have so deep sense, that 
he is pleased to seek rather by aU means to give them 
ease under it. 

Westmirister^ Sept, 28. This day the house of commons 
resolved. That the humble thanks of the house should be 
given his majesty for his great care and endeavour to pre- 
vent the burning of the city, 

Leghorn, Oct, 18. The merchants here, in consideration 
of the losses sustained in London by the late fire, have 
out of their charity, raised near 300/. towards their relief, 
which they intend speedily to return, to be distributed as 
his majesty pleases. 

London^ Oct, 29. This day Sir William Bolton, Lord 
Mayor for the year ensuing, went in his coach to West- 
minster, attended by his brethren the aldermen, the 
sheriffs, and other eminent citizens in their coaches, whei'e 
he was sworn with the usual ceremonies. 

Whitehall, Oct, 30. Sir Jonas Moore, with some other 
proprietors of houses lately demolished by the fire, in 
Fleet-street, having prayed liberty to rebuild the same. 
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according to such model, form and scantling as should be 
set them by the committee appointed by his majesty for 
the advancement of that great work (to which they 
offered with all willingness to submit and conform them- 
selves) ; it was this day ordered by his majesty in council, 
that the said proprietors shall have their liberty to re-edify 
their buildings accordingly. 

By Stat. 19 and 20 Car. 2. Any three or more of the 
judges were authorized to hear and determine all differ- 
ences between landlords and tenants, or occupiers of 
buildings or other things by the fire demolished. They 
were, without the formalities of courts of law or equity, 
upon the inquisition or verdict of jurors, testimonies of 
witnesses upon oath, examination of persons interested, or 
otherwise, to determine all differences: they were, in 
complaints, to issue out notes of time and place for the 
parties attendance, and proceed to make orders : their 
determinations were final, without appeal, writ of error, 
or reversal. Their orders were to be obeyed by all 
persons, and binding to representatives for ever. The 
judgments and determinations were recorded in a book by 
them signed ; which book is placed and intrusted in the 
custody of the lord mayor and aldermen for the time 
being, to remain as a perpetual and lasting record. The 
judges were not to take any fee or reward, directly or 
indirectly, for any thing they did by virtue of that act. 
All differences not being determined, the act was con- 
tinued in force till Sept. 29, 1672. 

In gratitude to the memory of these judges, the city 
caused their pictures, in full proportion in their scarlet 
robes, to be set up in the Guildhall, with their names 
underneath, viz.: — 

2o 
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Sor Heneags Fineh, Sir Jjobm Yupghaq^ 

Sir Orlamdo Bridg*maD| Sir John North, 

8k Matthew Bale, Sir Thomas Twisdm, 

Sir Richard Rainslordy Sir Ghristopher Turner, 

Sir £dward Turner, Sir WiUiam Wyl^ 

Sir Thomas Tyndl:, Sir Hugh Windham, 

Sir John Archer, Sir William Ellyg, 

S(ir William Morton, Sir Edward Thurland, 

Sir Robert Atkins^ Sir Timothy Lyttletos, 

Sir Samuel Brown, Sir John Kelynge, 

Sir Edward Atkins, Sir William Windham. 

The oity rose out of its ashes after the dreadful fire, as 
it was first built, not presently, by building continued 
streets, in any one part, but first here a house and there a 
house, to which others by degrees were joined; till, ai 
last, single houses were united into whole streets ; whole 
streets into one beautiful city ; not merely as before, a 
great and magnificent city, in a short time it not anitj 
excdled itself, but any odier oity in the world, thai oomes 
near it, either in largeness or number of inhabitants. 

The beginnii^ of the year 1670, the city of London 
was rebuilt, with more space and splendour than had been 
before seen in England. The act for rebuildii^ it was 
drawn by 1% Matthew Hale, with suoh true judgment and 
foresight, that the whole city was raised out of its ashes 
without any suits of law ; which if that bill had not pre^ 
vented them, would hare brought a seeond charge on tha 
city, not much less than, the &3e its^ had been. And 
upon that, to the antwement of all Bnrepe, Londioa was, 
in four years tame, rebuilt with soimuch beauty and 
iiificence, that they who saw itcio both, states,, before. 
after the fire, could not reflect on it without w( 
where the wealth could be found to bear so vast a loss as 



"Was ittade by the fire, miid. so predigioiis aa espdofiA as 
was incurred in the rebuildiog. This good and great 
work was yerj much forwarded by Sir William Turner, 
Lord Mayor, 1669. He was so much honoured and 
bdoved, that at the end of the year they chose him again ; 
but he refused re-appointmeot, as being an unusual thing. 
Whatever the unfortunate citizens of London suffered 
by this dreadful fire, it is manifest, that a greater blesnag 
eotdd not have happened for the good of posterity ; for, 
instead of very narrow, crooked, and ifiC(»nmodioii6 
streets, dark, irregular and iU-oontrived wooden houses, 
with their several stories jutting out, or hanging over each 
other, whereby the circulation of the air was obstructed, 
noisome vapours harboured, and verminous^ pestilential 
atoms nourished, as is manifest, by the city not being 
dear of the plague for twenty-five years before, and ooly 
free from contagion three years in above seventy, but by 
enlarging the streets, and the modern way oi building, 
there is such a free ciix^uiartion of air, that offensive 
Vttpours are expelkd, and the city freed from pestilentii^ 
symptoihs; so that it may now justly be aveared that 
there is no place in the kingdom where the inhabitants 
eajoy a better state of health, or live to & greater age, 
than do the citizens of London. 



Several Opinioks coKCESNiNa the Causes of the 

Great FmE. 

Whether the fire came casually or on design, remains stfll 
flusecret ; and though the general opinion might be that it 
ivtui^caaaal, yet there were presompdens on the other side 
«(6a vergft odd nnlore.' GMateaJftnaties naturally piwduce 
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various conjectures; men seldom considering that the 
most stupendous effects often proceed from minute causes, 
or remote accidents. People failed not to give scope to 
their imaginations, and to form guesses concerning the 
causes and authors of this afflicting and astonishing mis- 
fortune. 

The king in his speech calls it " God's Judgment ; " 
the pious and religious, and at first all other men, 
generally and naturally ascribed it to the just vengeance 
of heaven, on a city where vice and immorality reigned 
so openly and shamefully, which had not been suffi- 
ciently humbled by the raging pestilence of the foregoing 
year. 

Sir Edward Turner, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
at presenting bills for the royal assent, says, " We must 
for ever with humility acknowledge the justice of God in 
punishing this whole nation by the late dreadful con- 
flagration of London." 

The act of common council for rebuilding, says, " The 
fire was, by all, justly discerned as a most sad and dismal 
judgment of heaven." 

But time soon produced abundance of suspicions and 
variety of opinions concerning the means and instruments 
iiifide use of. 

There were some so bold ha even to suspect the king. 
These reports, and Gates and Bedloe's narratives, are 
suppositions too monstrous, and the evidence too wretch- 
edly mean to deserve consideration. 

The citizens were not well satisfied with the duke of 
York's behaviour ; they thought he was a little too gay 
and negligent for such an occasion ; that his look and air 
discovered the pleasure he took in the dreadful spectacle : 
on which account, a jealousy that he was concerned in it 
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was spread with great industry, but with very little 
appearance of truth. 

Some suspected it was an insidious way of the Dutch 
and French making war upon the English; their two 
fleets being then nearest to a conjunction. AYhat increased 
the suspicion was, that some criminals that suffered were 
said to be under the direction of a committee at London, 
and received orders from another council in Holland. 

Not long before the fire the French sent the governor 
of Chousey in a small boat with a letter to major-general 
Lambert, then prisoner in Guernsey, to offer him terms 
to contrive the delivery of that island to them. 

Divers strangers, both French and Dutch, were appre- 
hended upon suspicion, imprisoned, and strictly examined. 
It was said, a Dutch boy of ten years old, confessed that 
his father, his uncle, and himself, had thrown fire-balls 
into the house where the fire began, through a window 
which stood open. 

The English fleet had some time before landed on the 
Vly, an island near the Texel, and burnt it ; upon which 
some came to De Wit, and offered, in revenge, if they 
were but assisted to set London on fire ; but he rejected 
the [villanous] proposal, and thought no more on it till 
he heard the city was burnt. 

The fire which laid so great a part of London in ashes, 
gave a fresh occasion to the enemies of the republicans to 
charge them with being the malicious authors thereof; 
because the fire happened to break out the third of Sep- 
tember, a day esteemed fortunate to the republicans, on 
account of the victories of Dunbar and Worcester, obtained 
by Oliver Cromwell, when general of the armies of the 
commonwealth of England. 

Li the April before, some commonwealth meu were 
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found in a plot, and 'banged ; and at tkeir eKeon^n con- 
fessed, that they had been requested to assist in a design 
of firing London on the second of Septemb^. 

At the trial of the conspirators at the Old Baile^r, it 
appeared, a design was laid to surprise the Tower aad^o^e 
the city ; the third of September was pitched on for the 
attempt, as being found by Lilly's almanack, and a scheme 
erected for that purpose, to be a lucky day. The third 
of September was a day auspicious and full of expectation 
from one party, but at this time ominous and direful to 
the nation. The city was burnt at the time projected and 
prognosticated; which gaye a strong suspicion, though 
not a proof, of the authors and promoters of it. 

The Dutch were pressed by the commonwealth mea to 
invade England, and w^e assured of powerful assistance, 
and hopes of a general insurreetion, but they would not 
venture in so hazardous a de^n. 

Though several persons were imprisenmL, it was not 
possible to disee>?er, or prove, that the house where this 
dreadful calamky began, was fired on purpose. Whedjnr 
it was wilful <»r acoidemtal was a loner tone a pasty 
dispute. 

The great talk at that 'time was, Who were the bumeiB 
of the city? Some said it was contrived and carried ea 
1^ a con^iraey of the Papists and Jesuits, which was 
afterward offered to be made appear in the popish piot. 
And tiiere came in so ina&y tostknomes to prove that it 
was the plotted weapon of the Papists, as caused tibe 
parliament to appoint a cooffiiittee to inqmre into it, and 
receive informations. 

By the dreadfid Are la 1666, maltitades of pec^pie lost 
their estates, goods, and merchandise ; and many fmriiMo, 
once in fiourishing eirecmistanfleS) wwa ndveed to lieg- 
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gary. From the inscription on the plinth of tiie lower 
pedestal of the Monnment it appears that the Papists wtgns 
considered to be the authors of this fire ; the parliament 
being of this persuasion, addressed the king to issne a 
proclamation, requiring all popish priests and Jesuits to 
depart the kingdom within a month ; and appointed ti 
committee, who receitned evidence of some Papists who 
w«re seen throwing fire-balls into houses, and of others 
who had inflammable materials in their pockets. This 
sod disaster produced some kind of liberty to the non^ 
<eonformists. 

A-sudden and dreadful massacre of the Protestants was 
feared ; and the suspicion confirmed by particular kinds 
of knives found after the fire in barrels. 

Several evidences were given to the committee thtft 
taen were seen in several parts of the city casting fire-baHs 
into houses ; some that were brought to the guard of 
soldiers, and to the duke ot York, but w&te never heard 
of afterwards. Some weeks after Sir Robert Brooks, 
chairman of the committee, went to France, and as he 
was ferried over a river was drowned, with a kinsman of 
his, and the business drowned with him. 

Oates, in his narrative, says. The dreadful ^e in 1666 
was principally managed by Strange, the provincial of the 
Jesuits, in which the society employed eighty or eiglrtjHsiJt 
men, and spent seven hundred fire^-balis ; and ovcrr all 
their vast expense, they were fourteen thousand pounds 
gainere by the plunder ; among which was a box of jtmdk 
consisting of a thousand carats of diamiondi^. fie istrther 
learned, that the fire in Southwark ill 1-676 was brou^t 
about by the like means ^ and though in thait th^ were 
al the expense of a thousand pounds, they laaaSe 4^hift $» 
get two thousand clear into their ^wn pockets. 
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Mr. Echard was told by an eminent prelate, that Dr. 
Grant, a Papist, was strongly suspected, who having 9 
share in the water-works, contrived, as is believed, to 
«top up the pipes the night before the fire broke out, so 
that it was many hours before any water could be got 
after the usual manner. 

Dr. Lloyd, afterward bishop of Worcester, told Dr. 
Burnett, that one Grant, a Papist, had sometime before 
applied himself to Lloyd, who had great interest with the 
countess of Clarendon (who had a large estate in the new 
river, which is brought from Ware to London), and said 
he could raise that estate considerably if she would make 
him a trustee for her. His schemes were probable, and 
he was made one of the boai'd that governed that matter ; 
and by that he had a right to come as often as he pleased 
to view their works at Islington. He went thither the 
Saturday before the fii^e broke out, and called for the key 
of the place where the heads of the pipes were, and 
turned all the cocks, which were then open, and stopped 
the water, and went away, and caiTied the keys with him. 
When the fire broke out next morning, they opened the 
pipes in the streets to find water, but there was none. 
Some hours were lost in sending to Islington, where the 
doors were to be broke open, and the cocks turned ; and 
it was long before the water got from Islington. Grant 
denied that he turned the cocks ; but the officer of the 
works affirmed that he had, according to order, set them 
all a-running, and that no person had got the keys from 
him but Grant ; who confessed he had carried away the 
keys, but did it without design. 

When we consider, several depositions were made after 
the fire, of its breaking out in several different places at 
the same time, and that one man confessed his setting 
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fire to the houses where it began, when he was executed 
for it: when we remember bishop Lloyd's testimony 
concerning Grant ; we cannot easily be convinced that it 
was entirely accidental. 

Bishop Kennet gives the following account : there was 
but one man tried at the Old Bailey for being the 
incendiary, who was convicted by his own confession, 
and executed for it. His name was Roger * Hubert, a 
French Huguenot | of Rohan in Normandy. Some people 
shammed away this confession, and said he was N(m 
compos mentis ; and had a mind, it seems, to assume the 
glory of being hanged for the greatest villain. Others 
say he was sober and penitent; and being, after con- 
viction, carried through the ruins to show where he put 
fire, he himself directed them through the ashes and 
rubbish, and pointed out the spot where the first burning 
house stood. 

The fire was generally charged on the Papists; one 
Hubert, a Frenchman, who was seized in Essex as he was 
flying to France, confessed he had begun the conflagration. 
He was blindfolded, and purposely conducted to wrong 
places, which he told them it was not where he began 
the flames ; but when he was brought to the right place, 
he confessed that was where he threw the flre-ball into 
the baker's house, the place where the fatal fire began, 
which he persisted in to the last moments of his execution. 
He was hanged upon no other evidence: though his 
broken account made some believe him melancholy mad. 

But Oates several years afterwards infoimed the world 
the execrable deed was performed by a knot of eighty 
Jesuits, friars, and priests, of several nations. 

* Bobert, Eapin. 

f £isbop Bui-net and some others say he was a Papist. 
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After all examiuations there was but one man laied for 
being the incendiaiy, who ^confessing the fact was eiee- 
nxated ioT it : this was Eobert HiibeFt, a French Huguenot 
of Rohan in Normandy, a person fakdy said to be a 
Papist, but really a sort of lunadc, who by mere accident 
was brought into England just before the breaking out of 
the fire, but not landed till two days after, as appeai^ed 
hj the evidence of Laur^ice Peterson, the master of the 
ship who had him on board. 

It was soon after complained of, that Hubert was not 
sufficiently examined as to who set him to work, and who 
joined with him. And Mr. Hawlos in his remarks upon 
Fitzharris's trial is bold to say, that the commons resolv- 
iug to examine Hub^ upon that matter next day, 
Hubert was hanged before the house sat, so could tell no 
f aiH^er tales. 

Lord Russel and Sir Henry Capel observed to the 
House of Comnums (1680) that those that were taken in 
earaying on that wicked act^ were generaUy discharged 
without trial. 

In 1679 the House of Commons was suddenly alarmed 
with an information of « fresh design of the Papists Ifo 
bum London a second time. The house of one Bird in 
Fetter-lane being set on fiie, his servant Elizabeth Oxly, 
was suspected of firag it wilfully, and sent to prison. She 
confessed the fact, and declared she had been empk;yed 
to do it by one Stubbs, a Papist, who had piiomised hcfr 
five pounds. Stubbs b^g taken up, confessed he .per- 
suaded her to it, and that father GifEard his c<m£etSBor ^ut 
him i^oa it; telli]^ him it was no sin to bum ail the 
houses of heroes. He added he had frequent cdyferedaees 
on this affair with Giffard and two Irishmen. Stubbs 
and the maid dedared^ the Papists were to make an iasur- 
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veetioB, and expected an •rmi^ of sixtif tbovHsanid m«fi 
from France. It iw» generally iwferred from tkie inel- 
dent^ that it was not Giffard's faodt [nor that of his party] 
Ukat the city of London was not burnt as in the year 
1^6 : and eoDfinned those m their epioion who thought 
Aat general conflagration was the contrivance and woi^ 
<if the Papists. 

The hand of man was made use of in the beginning 
and carrying on of this fire. The beginning of the fire at 
such a time, when there had been so much hot weather 
whiek had dried the houses, and made them the more fit 
for fuel ; the beginning of it in such a place, where there 
weise so many timber houses, and the shops filled with so 
much combustible matter ; and the beginning of it just 
when tke wimd 4»lew so fiercely upon that corner to- 
ward the rest of the city, which then was like tinder to 
the spai^s ; this doth smell «f a Pop»h design, hatched 
im the same nest wkh the gnopowder plot. The world 
sufficiently knows how correspondent this is to Popish 
ptinei^es and practices ; they might, without any scruple 
of their kinds of conscience, bum an heretical city, as 
they count it, into a^es : for beside the dispensations 
they can have from his Holiness (rather his Wickedness) 
it is «ot unlike]^ but they eomrt such an aclaon as ifliis 
meritorious. 

Lord Chancellor (Earl of Nottinsgham) in his speech in 
|*rv^ig j«idgment against Lord Tiscount Stafford, said, 
*' Who can doubt any longer tdiaft London was burnt by 
Papists ? " though theve was not one word in the whole 
teial relfldng to it. 

The inscription 4>ii die p^mth of the kywer pedoilai) '<>f 
the Monument has given an opportunity to the iwmreHi) 
Mr. Cbrookshan^s to say, it appears l^hat the Papists la^re 
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the authors of the fire ; and that the Parliament being of 
the same persuasion addressed the king. 

The inscription is in English : 

" This pillar was set up in perpetual remembrance of 
the most dreadful burning of this Protestant city, begun 
and carried on by the treachery and malice of the Popish 
faction, in the beginning of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1666. In order to the cariying on their horrid plot 
for extirpating the Protestant religion and old English 
liberty, and introducing Popery and slavery." 

This inscription was erased by king James upon his 
succession to the crown ; but reinscribed presently after 
the revolution, in such deep characters as are not easily 
blotted out. 

The latter part of the inscription on the north side 
[Sed furor papisticus^ qui tarn dira patravit^ nondum 
restingvMur^ containing an offensive truth, was erased at 
king James's accession, and re-inscribed soon after the 
revolution. 

Mr. Pope differs much in his opinion concerning these 
inscriptions, when he says. 

Where London's column, pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully, rears its head, and lies. 

It seems almost wonderful (says the author of the 
Craftsman) that the plague was not as peremptorily im 
puted to the Papists as the fire. 

There was a general suspicion of incendiaries laying 
combustible stuff in many places, having observed several 
houses to be on fire at the same time : but we are told, 
God with his great bellows did blow upon it, and made 
it spread quickly, and horrible fiakes of fire mounted to 
the skies. 

There was a strange concurrence of several natural 
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causes which occasioned the fire so vigorously to spread 
and increase. 

There was a great supineness and negligence in the 
people of the house where it began : it began between 
one or two o'clock after midnight, when all were in a 
dead sleep: on a Saturday night, when many of the 
eminent citizens, merchants, and others, were retired into 
the country, and left servants to look to their city 
houses: it happened in the long vacation, at a time of 
year when many wealthy citizens are wont to be in the 
country at fairs, or getting in debts, and making up 
accounts with their chapmen. 

The houses where it began were mostly built of timber, 
and those very old : the closeness and naiTowness of the 
streets did much facilitate the progress of the fire, and 
prevented the bringing in engines. The wares and com- 
modities stowed and vended in those parts were most 
combustible ; as oil, pitch, tar, cordage, hemp, flax, rosin, 
wax, butter, cheese, wine, brandy, sugar, and such like. 

The warmth of the preceding season had so dried the 
timber that it was never more apt to take fire ; and an 
easterly wind (which is the driest of all) had blown for 
several days together before, and at that time veiy 
strongly. 

The unexpected failing of the water from the New 
Biver ; the engine at London-bridge called the Thames 
water-tower being out of order, was in a few hours itself 
burnt down, so that the pipes which conveyed the water 
from thence through the streets were soon empty. 

Besides, there was an unusual negligence at first, and a 
confidence of easily quenching it, and of its stopping at 
several places afterward ; which at last turned into con- 
fusion, consternation^ and despair : people choosing rather 
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bj flight to 8av« their goods, than by a vigorous opposition 
to save their own houses and the whole city. 

Tkns ft flnatt spark, from an uokmown cause^ for wtant 
of tamely case, increeaed to sueb a flame, tibai nottoBig 
eo«id extingiiisift, whiek kidrwajatoitiiie greatest fjartef th/s 
oii^ m three daya^ time* 

The king in his speech tK» tlw poriiaineat OMfjB^ ^^ €rod 
be thanked lor mnr meetkig tocher in tkis pteee^: lit^ 
time hath passed since ire weoe ahnoMb i» despair o€ haiv^ 
ittg tiliis place left to sueet iil Ymi see iber ddsmaV nam 
t^ Are ha/th made : mmL notbang bsit a miracle of Gvod'<s 
mercy could have preserved, inbttt ift kit fsom the warn 
destcuction." 

When tke preaumptions o£^ the city^s being burnt b^ 
design came t(» be laid befove a comfluittee of the House 
of Commens, they were found of no weight; aiiid the 
maosy stories, published ait that time wkh ^reat aaeimiiMM^ 
wwe declared void of credibility. 

Jtiter all, it may perhaps be queried^ whethn* tbte for^ 
going rumours and examinatioos, thougk* inemigvuous 
with each other, may not afford some ooloiir to awiospec, 
that the goremment itself was not withofut some gpoiuid 
of suspicion of having been the secret cause of the- €0»- 
flagration; to afford an opportunity of restoring tkie 
ca^tal of the nation, in a manaier moiFe secure from 
future contagion, more generally whoksome £or the i»- 
habitamts, more safe from flres, and more beaoiilai on tiaue 
whole from the united effect of all these salutary purpoaes. 
Such however has been the result of that tenpcMraay 
disaster, whether accidental or not; and^ if iatonded, a 
more pardonable instance of doing evil that 
Cfime of it, eaanot perhaps be produoed. 



Of thb Momttmsnt. 

The Act of Parliament 1:9 and* 20, Car. IL enacts, 
that, The hetter to preserve the memory of this dreadful 
yisitatioD, a column or pillar of brass or stone be erected 
on, or as near unto the place where the five unhappily 
b^an, as conveniently may be ; in perpetual r^nembranee 
thereof : with such inscription thereon as the lord mayor 
and ocmrt of aldermen shall direct. 

in obedience to which act, the fine piece of architecture 
called The Monriment^ was erected, at the expense of 
fourteen thousand five hundred pounds : it is the design 
of the great Sir Christopher Wren, and undoubtedly ^e 
finest modern column in the world, and in some respects 
may vie with the most famous of antiquity, being twenty- 
four feet higher than Trajan's pillar at Bome. It is of 
the Doric order, fiuted'; its altitude, two himdred and 
two feet from the ground ; greatest diameter of the body 
fifteen feet ; the ground bounded by &e plinth or lower 
part of the pedestal, twenty-eig|ht feet square ; and ^e 
pedestal is in altitude forty feet ; all of Portland stone. 
Within is a large staircase of black marble, containing 
three hundred forty-five steps, ten inches and a half 
broad, and six inches risers : a balcony within thirty- two 
feet from the top, whereon is a spaekms and curious gilded 
fiame, very suitable to the intent of the whole column. 

On the front or west side of the die of the pedestal of 
this magnificent column is finely carved a curious emblem 
of this tragical scene, by the masterly hand of Mr. Grabitiel 
Gibber. The eleven principal; figuses* are in alto, the rest 
in basso relievo. 

At the north end of the plain the city i» represented in 
ilames, and the inhabitantr in eoBStematfioB, Idieir arms 
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extended upward, crying for succour. A little nearer the 
horizon, the arms, cap of maintenance, and other ensigns 
of the city's grandeur, partly buried under the ruins. On 
the ruins lies the figure of a woman crowned with a castle, 
her breasts pregnant, and in her hand a sword ; represent- 
ing the strong, plentiful, and well-governed city of Lon- 
don in distress. The king is represented on a place 
ascended to by three steps, providing by his power and 
prudence for the comfort of his citizens and ornament of 
his city. On the steps stand three women : 1. Liberty, 
having in her right hand a hat wherein the word Liberty^ 
denoting the freedom or liberty given these who engaged 
three years in the work. 2. Ichnographia, with rule and 
compasses in one hand, and a scroll in the other ; near 
her the emblem of Industry, a bee-hive. 3. Lnagination, 
holding the emblem of Livention. All which intimate, 
that the speedy re-erection of the city was principally 
owing to liberty, imagination, contrivance, art, and 
industry. There is the figure of Time raising the woman 
in distress, and Providence with a winged hand containing 
an eye, promising peace and plenty, by pointing to those 
two figures in the clouds. Behind the king the work is 
going forward. Under the king's feet appears Envy 
enraged at the prospect of success, and blowing flames 
out of his mouth. The figure of a lion with one fore-foot 
tied up, and the muzzle of a cannon, denote this deplo- 
rable misfortune to have happened in time of war : and 
Mars with a chaplet in his hand is an emblem of approach- 
ing peace. Round the cornice are noble enrichments of 
trophy work, the king's arms, sword, cap of maintenance, 
&c., at the angles, four very large dragons, the supporters 
of the city arms. 

On this column of perpetual remembrance the lord 
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mayor and court of aldermen have ordered inscriptions to 
be cut in Latin. 

That on the north side describes the desolation of the 
city in ashes ; and is thus translated : — 

" In the year of Christ 1666, the second day of Septem- 
ber, eastward from hence, at the distance of two hundred 
and two feet (the height of this column), about midnight 
a most terrible fire broke out, which, driven by a high 
wind, not only wasted the adjacent parts, but also places 
very remote, with incredible noise and fury ; it consumed 
eighty-nine churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many 
public structures, hospitals, schools, libraries, a vast 
number of stately edifices, thirteen thousand two hundred 
dwelling-houses, four hundred streets; of twenty-six 
wards it entirely consumed fifteen, and left eight othei*s 
shattered and half burnt ; the ruins of the city were four 
hundl*ed and thirty-six acres, from the Tower by the 
Thames side to the Temple church, and from the north- 
east gate of the city wall to Holborn bridge; to the 
estates and fortunes of the citizens it was merciless, but 
to their lives very favourable ;* that it might in all things 
resemble the last conflagration of the world." 

The destruction was sudden, for in a small space of 
time, the same city was seen most flourishing, and reduced 
to nothing. 

Three days after, when this fatal fire had bafiled all 
human counsels and endeavours, in the opinions of all, 
as it were by the will of Heaven, it stopped, and on every 
side was extinguished. 

The south side describes the glorious restoration of the 
city ; and haa been thus translated : — 

* It was a very miraculous circumstance, amidst all tliis destruction 
and public confusion, no person was known either to be burnt, or 
trodden to death in the streets. 

2d 
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*' Charles the second, son of Charles the martyr, king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
a most gracious prince, commiserating the deplorable state 
of things, while the ruins were yet smoking, provided for 
the comfort of his citizens and the ornament of his city ; 
remitted their taxes, and referred the petitions of the 
magistrates and inhabitants to the parliament, who imme- 
diately passed an act, that public buildings should be 
restored to greater beauty with public money, to be raised 
by an imposition on coals ; that churches, and the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's, should be rebuilt from their foundations 
with all magnificence; that bridges, gates, and prisons 
should be made new; the sewers cleansed; the streets 
made strait and r^trlar ; such as were steep, levelled, and 
those too narrow, made wider; markets and shambles 
removed to separate places. They also enacted, that 
every house should be built with party walls, and all in 
front raised of equal height, and those walls all of square 
stone or brick ; and that no man should delay beyond the 
space of seven years. Moreover, care was taken by law 
to prevent all suits about their bounds. Also, anniversary 
prayers were enjoined;* and to perpetuate the memory 
liereof to posterity, they caused this column to be erected. 
The work was carried on with diligence, and London is 
restored ; but whether with greater speed or beauty may 
be made a question. Itlree years' time bb,'^ that finished 
which was supposed to be the business of an age." 

"''By Btati 19 andSfd Oar. 11. it is enacted, That the citiJsens of Lon- 
don, and their sncceBBors for the time to come, may retain the memory 
*)t so Bad a dcBolation, and reflect seriouBl^ on the manifold iniqaities, 
AvUch aire the unhappy causes of such judgments: Be it therefore 
enacted, That the second day of September (imless the same happen to 
be Sundaj', and if so, then tne next day following) be yearly for ever 
Jiereafter observed as a day of fasting and humiliation within the said 
city and liberties thereof, to implore the mercy of Almighty Grod upon 
tho said city ; to make devout prayers and supplications unto Him, to 
divort the uke oalamity for the time to come. 
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The east side over the door, has an inscription thus 
Englished : — 

"This pillar was begun, Sir Richard Ford, knight, 
being lord mayor of London, in the year 1671 : carried on 
in the mayoralties of Sir George Watefttxlan, knight; Sir 
Robert Hanson, knight; Sir William Hooker, knight; 
Sir Robert Yiner, knight ; Sir Joseph Sheldon^ knight ; 
and finished, Sir Thomas Davis, knight, being lord Mayor, 
in the year 1677." 

The inscription on the plinth of the lower pedestal is in 
page 396. 

On a stone in the front of the house built on the spot 
where the fire began, there was (very lately) the following 
inscription : — 

" Here, by the permission of Heaven, hell broke loose on 
this Protestant city from the malicious hearts of barbarous 
Papists, by the hand of their agent Hubert, who confessed, 
and on the ruins of this place declared this fact, for which 
he was hanged, viz., That he here began the dreadful fire, 
which is described and perpetuated on and by the neigh- 
bouring pillar. Erected 1680, in the mayoralty of Sir 
Patience "Ward, knight," 
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THE EARL OF CLARENDON'S 



ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT FIRE 



It was upon the first day of that September, in the dismal 
year of 1666 (in which many prodigies were expected, and 
so many really fell out), that the memorable and terrible 
fire brake out in London, which began about midnight, 
or nearer the morning of Sunday, in a baker's house, at 
the end of Thames Street, next the Tower, there being 
many little naiTOW alleys, and very poor houses about the 
place where it first appeared ; and then finding such store 
of combustible materials, as that street is always furnished 
with in timber houses, the fire prevailed so powerfully, 
that that whole street and the neighbourhood was in so 
short a time turned to ashes, that few persons had time to 
save and preserve any of their goods ; but were a heap of 
people almost as dead with the sudden distraction, as the 
ruins were which they sustained. The magistrates of the 
city assembled quickly together, and with the usual reme- 
dies of buckets, which they were provided with : but the 
fire was too ravenous to be extinguished with such quan- 
tities of water as those instruments could apply to it, and 
fastened still upon new materials before it had destroyed 
the old. And though it raged furiously all that day, to 
that degree that all men stood amazed, as spectators only, 
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no man knowing what remedy to apply, nor the magis- 
trates what orders to give : yet it kept within some com- 
pass, burned what was next, and laid hold only on both 
sides ; and the greatest apprehension was of the Tower, 
and all considerations entered upon how to secure that 
place. 

But in the night the wind changed, and carried the 
danger from thence, but with so great and irresistible 
violence, that it scattered the fire from pursuing the line 
it was in with all its force, and spread it over the city ; 
so that they, who went late to bed at a great distance from 
any place where the fire prevailed were awakened before 
morning with their own houses being in a flame ; and 
whilst endeavour was used to quench that, other houses 
were discovered to be burning, which were near no place 
from whence they could imagine the fire could come ; all 
which kindled another fire in the breasts of men, almost 
as dangerous as that within their houses. 

Monday morning produced first a jealousy, and then an 
universal conclusion, that this fire came not by chance, 
nor did they care where it began ; but the breaking out 
in several places at so great a distance from each other, 
made it evident that it was by conspiracy and combina- 
tion. And this determination could not hold long without 
the discovery of the wicked authors, who were concluded 
to be all the Dutch and all the French in the town, though 
they had inhabited the same places above twenty years. 
All of that kind, or, if they were strangers, of what nation 
soever, were laid hold of ; and after all the ill usage that 
can consist in words, and some blows and kicks, they 
were thrown into prison. And shortly after, the same 
conclusion comprehended all the Roman Catholics, who 
were in the same predicament of guilt and danger, and 
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qnicklj fonnd that their only safety consisted in keying 
within doors ; and jet scMne of them, and of quality, were 
taken by force out of their houses and carried to prison. 

When this rage spread as far as the fire, and eveiy hour 
brought reports of some bloody effects of it, worse than in 
truth there were, the king distributed many of the Privy 
Council into several quarters of the city, to prevent, by 
their authorities, those inhumanities which he heard were 
committed. In the meantime, even they, or any other 
person, thought it not safe to declare, ^^ that they believed 
that the fire came by accident, or that it was not a plot of 
the Dutch and the French, and Papists, to bum the city;** 
which was so generally believed, and in the best company, 
that he who said the contrary was suspected for a con- 
spirator, or at best a favourer of them. It could not be 
conceived how a house that was distant a mile from any 
part of the fire could suddenly be in a fiame without some 
particular malice; and this case fell out every hour. 
When a man at the farthest end of Bread Street had made 
a shift to get out of his house his best and most portable 
goods, because the fire had approached near them, he no 
sooner had secured them, as he thought, in some friend's 
house in Holbom, which was believed a safe distance, but 
he saw that very house, and none else near it, in a sudden 
flame ; nor did there want, in this woeful distemper, the 
testimony of witnesses who saw this villany committed, 
and apprehended men who they were ready to swear threw 
fire-balls into houses, which were presently burning. 

The Lord HoUis and Lord Ashley, who had their 
quarters assigned about Newgate Market and the streets 
adjacent, had many brought to them in custody for crimes 
of this nature; and saw, within a very little distance 
from the place where they were, the people gathered 
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together in great disorder ; and as they came nearer saw 
a man in the middle of them without a hat or cloak, 
pulled and hauled, and very ill used, whom they knew to 
be a servant to the Portuguese ambassador, who was 
{Hresently brought to them. And a substantial citizen 
was ready to take his oath, " that he saw that man put 
his hand into his pocket, and throw into a shop a fire- 
ball ;" upon which he saw the house immediately on fire : 
whereupon, being on the other side of the way, " and 
seeing this, he cried out to the people to stop that gentle- 
man, and made all the haste he could himself ;" but the 
people had first seized upon him, and taken away his 
sword, which he was ready to draw ; and he not speaking 
nor understanding English, they had used him in the 
manner set down before. The Lord Hollis told him what 
he was accused of, and " that he was seen to have thrown 
somewhat out of his pocket, which they thought to be a 
fire-ball, into a house which was now on fire ; and the 
people had diligently searched his pockets to find more of 
the same commodity, but found nothing that they meant 
to accuse him of." The man standing in great amazement 
to hear he was so charged, the Lord Hollis asked him, 
*' what it was he pulled out of his pocket, and what it 
was he threw into the house:" to which he answered, 
*' that he did not think that he had put his hand into his 
pocket ; but he remembered very well, that as he walked 
in the street he saw a piece of bread upon tlie ground, 
which he took up and laid upon a shelf in the next 
house ; which is a custom or superstition so natural to 
the Portuguese, that if the king of Portugal were walk- 
ing, and saw a piece of bread upon the ground, he would 
take it up with his own hand, and keep it tUl he saw a 
fit place to lay it down." 
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The house being in view, the Lords with many of the 
people walked to it, and found the piece of bread just 
within the door upon a board, where he said he laid it ; 
and the house on fire was two doors beyond it, which the 
man who was on the other side of the way, and saw this 
man put his hand into the house without staying, and 
presently after the fire brake out, concluded to be the same 
house ; which was very natural in the fright that all men 
were in : nor did the Lords, though they were satisfied, set 
the poor man at liberty ; but, as if there remained ground 
enough of suspicion, committed him to the constable, to 
be kept by him in his own house for some hours, when 
they pretended they would examine him again. Nor were 
any persons who were seized upon in the same manner, 
as multitudes were in all parts of the town, especially if 
they were strangers or Papists, presently discharged, when 
there was no reasonable ground to suspect ; but all sent to 
prison, where they were in much more security than they 
could have been in full liberty, after they were once known 
to have been suspected; and most of them understood 
their commitment to be upon that ground, and were glad 
of it. 

The fire and the wind continued in the same excess all 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, till afternoon, and 
flung and scattered brands burning into all quarters ; the 
nights more terrible than the days, and the light the same, 
the light of the fire supplying that of the sun. And indeed 
whoever was an eye-witness of that terrible prospect, can 
never have so lively an image of the last conflagration till 
he beholds it ; the faces of all people in a wonderful de- 
jection and discomposure, not> knowing where they could 
repose themselves for one hour's sleep, and no distance 
thought secure from the fire, which suddenly started up, 
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before it was suspected ; so that people left their houses, 
and carried away their goods from many places which 
received no hurt, and whither they afterwards returned 
again ; all the fields full of women and children, who had 
made a shift to bring thither some goods and conveniences 
to rest upon, as safer than any houses, where yet they felt 
such intolerable heat and drought, as if they had been in 
the middle of the fire. The King and the Duke, who rode 
from one place to another, and put themselves into great 
dangers amongst the burning and falling houses, to give 
advice and direction what was to be done, underwent as 
much fatigue as the meanest, and had as little sleep or rest; 
and the faces of all men appeared ghastly, and in the 
highest confusion. The country sent in carts to help those 
miserable people who had saved any goods : and by this 
means, and the help of coaches, all the neighbour villages 
were filled with more people than they could contain, and 
more goods than they could find room for ; so that those 
fields became likewise as full as the other about London 
and Westminster. 

It was observed, that where the fire prevailed most, 
when it met with brick buildings, if it was not repulsed, 
it was so well resisted that it made a much slower pro- 
gress i and when it had done its worst, that the timber 
and all the combustible matter fell, it fell down to the 
bottom within the house, and the walls stood and enclosed 
the fire, and it was burned out without making a farther 
progress in many of those places : and then the vacancy 
so interrupted the fury of it, that many times the two or 
three next houses stood without much damage. Besides 
the spreading, insomuch as all London seemed but one 
fire in the breadth of it. it seemed to continue in its full 
fury a direct line to the Thames side, all Cheapside from 
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beyond the Exchange, through Fleet Street; insomilch 
aa for that breadth, taking in both sides as far as the 
Ihames, there was scarce a house or church standing 
from the bridge to Dorset House, which was burned on 
Tuesday night after Baynard's Castle. 

On Wednesday morning, when the King saw that 
neither the fire decreased nor the wind lessened, he even 
despau*ed of preserving Whitehall, but was more afraid of 
Westminster Abbey. But having observed by his having 
visited all places, that where there was any vacant place 
between the houses, there the progress of the fire was 
much less, changed its course and went to the water-side, 
he gave order for pulling down many houses about White- 
hall, some whereof were newly built and hardly finished, 
and sent many of his choice goods by water to Hampton 
Court ; as most of the persons of quality in the Strand, 
who had the benefit of the river, got barges and other 
vessels, and sent their furniture for their houses to some 
houses s(»ne miles out of the town. And very many on 
both sides the Strand, who knew not whither to go, and 
scarce what they did, fled with their families out of their 
houses into the streets, that they might not be within 
when the fire fell upon their houses. 

But it pleased God, contrary to all expectation, that on 
Wednesday, about four or five of the clock in the after- 
noon, the wind fell ; and as in an instant the fire decreased, 
having burned all on the Thames side to the new build- 
ings of the Inner Temple, next to Whitefriars, and having 
consumed them, was stopped by that vacancy from pro- 
ceeding farther into that house, but laid hold on some old 
buildings which joined to Ram Alley, and swept all those 
into Fleet Street. And the other side being likewise 
destroved to Fett^ Lane, it advanced no farther ; but left 
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«ie other part of Fleet Street to the Temple Bcur, and ail 
the Strand, unhurt, but what the damage the owners •£ 
the houses had done to themselves by endeavourmg to 
remove ; and it ceased in all other parts of the town near 
the same time. 

The greatest care then (when the fire had ceased in adl 
parts) was, to keep good guards to watch the fire that 
was upon the ground, that it might not break out again, 
And this was the better performed, because they who had 
yet their houses standing had not the courage to sleep, but 
watched with much less distraction; though the same 
distemper still remained in the utmost extent, ^^ that all 
this had fallen out by the conspiracy of the French and 
Dutch with the Papists ;" and all gaols were filled with 
those who were every hour apprehended upon that 
jealousy ; or rather upon some evidence that they were 
guilty of the crime. And the people were so sottish, that 
they believed that all the French in the town (which no 
doubt were a very great number) were drawn into a body, 
to prosecute those by the sword who were preserved from 
the fire ; and the inhabitants of a whole street have ran 
in a great tumult one way, upon the rumour that the 
French were marching at the other end of it ; so terrified 
men were with tl^eir own apprehensions. 

When the night, though far from being a quiet one, 
had somewhat lessened the consternation, the first care 
the King took was, that the country might speedily 
supply markets in all places, that they who had saved 
themselves from burning might not be in danger of 
starving; and if there had not been extraordinary oaro 
and diligence used, many would have perished that way. 
The vast destruction of com, and all other sorts of 
provisions, in those parts where the fire had prevailed, had 
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not only left all that people destitute of all that was to be 
eat or drank; but the bakers and brewers who inhabited 
the other parts which were unhurt, had forsaken their 
houses, and carried away all that wajs portable ; insomuch 
that many days passed before they were enough in their 
wits and in their houses to fall to their occupations; and 
those parts of the town which God had spared and pre- 
served were many hours without anything to eat, as well 
as they who were in the fields. And yet it* can hardly be 
conceived, how great a supply of all kinds was brought 
from all places within four-and-twenty hours. And 
which was more miraculous, in four days, in all the fields 
about the town, which had seemed covered with those 
whose habitations were burned, and with the goods which 
they had saved, there was scarce a man to be seen : all 
found shelter in so short a time, either in those parts 
which remained of the city and in the suburbs, or in the 
neighbour villages ; all kinds of people expressing a mar- 
vellous charity towards those who appeared to be undone. 
And very many, with more expedition than can be con- 
ceived, set up little sheds of brick and timber upon the 
ruins of their own houses, where they chose rather to 
inhabit than in more convenient places, though they knew 
they could not long reside in those new buildings. 

The King was not more troubled at any particular than 
at the imagination which possessed the hearts of so many, 
that all this mischief had fallen out by a real and formed 
conspiracy ; which, albeit he saw no colour to believe, he 
found very many intelligent men, and even some of his 
own council, who did really believe it. Whereupon he 
appointed the Privy Council to sit both morning and 
evening, to examine all evidence of that kind that should 
be brought before them, and to send for any persons who 
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had been committed to prison upon some evidence that 
made the greatest noise; and sent for the Lord Chief 
Justice, who was in the country, to come to the town for 
the better examination of all suggestions and allegations 
of that kind, there having been some malicious report 
scattered about the town, " that the court had so great a 
prejudice against any kind of testimony of such a con- 
spiraxjy, that they discountenanced all witnesses who came 
before them to testify what they knew;" which was with- 
out any colour of truth. Yet many, who were produced 
as if their testimony would remove all doubts, made such 
senseless relations of what they had been told, without 
knowing the condition of the persons who told them, or 
where to find them, that it was a hard matter to forbear 
smiling at their evidence. Some Frenchmen's houses had 
been searched, in which had been found many of those 
shells for squibs and other fireworks, frequently used in 
nights of joy and triumph; and the men were well known-, 
and had lived many years there by that trade, and had no 
other: and one of these was the King's servant, and em- 
ployed by the OflBce of Ordnance for making grenades of 
all kinds, as well for the hand as for mortar-pieces. Yet 
these men were looked upon as in the number of the con- 
spirators, and remained still in prison till their neighbours 
solicited for their liberty. And it cannot be enough 
wondered at, that in this general rage of the people no 
mischief was done to the strangers, that no one of them 
was assassinated outright, though many were sorely beaten 
and bruised. 

There was a very odd accident that confirmed many in 
what they were inclined to believe, and startled others, 
who thought the conspiracy impossible, since no com- 
bination not very discernible and discovered could have 
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steeled that mischief, in which the immediate hand of 
God was so visible. Amongst many Frenchmen who had 
been sent to Newgate, there was one Hnbert, a yonng 
iniMi of five or six and twenty years of age, the son of a 
famous watchmaker in the city of Bouen; and tl^ fellow 
had wrought in the same profession with several men in 
London, and had for many years, both in Bonen and 
London, been looked upon as distracted. This man con- 
fessed '' that he had set the first house on fire, and that 
he had been hired in Paris a year before to do it : that 
there were three more combined with him to do the same 
thing, and that they came over together into England to 
put it in execution in the time of the plague ; but when 
they were in London, he and two of his companions went 
into Sweden, and returned from thence in the latter end 
of August, and he resolved to undertake it; and that the 
two others went away into France." 

The whole examination was so senseless, that the Chief 
Justice, who was not looked upon as a man who wanted 
rigour, did not believe any thing he said. He was asked, 
" who it was in Paris that suborned him to this action?" 
to which he answered, " that he did not know, having^ 
never seen him before;" and in the enlarging upon that 
point he contradicted himself in many particulars. Being 
asked '^ what money he had received to perform a service 
of so much hazard," he said, "he had received but a 
pistole, but was promised five pistoles more when he 
should have done his work ;" and many such unreasonable 
things, that nobody present credited any thing he said. 
However, they durst not slight the evidence, but put him 
to a particular, in which he so fully confirmed all that he 
had said before, that they were surprised with wonder^ 
and knew not afterwards what to say or think. Thegr 
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afiked him, ^^if he knew the place where he first put fire^" 
he answered, " that he knew it very well, and would show 
it to any body." Upon this the Chief Justice, and many 
Aldermen who sate with him, sent a guard of substantial 
citizens with the prisoner, that he might show them the 
house ; and they first led him to a place at some distance 
from it, and asked him " if that were it ; " to which he 
answered presently, "no, it was lower, nearer to the 
Thames." The house and all which were near it were so 
covered and buried in ruins, that the owners themselves, 
without some infallible mark, could very hardly have said 
where their own houses had stood: but this man led them 
directly to the place, described how it stood, the shape of 
the little yard, the fashion of the door and windows, and 
where he first put the fire ; and all this with such exact- 
ness, that they who had dwelt long near it could not so 
perfectly have described all particulars^ 

This silenced all farther doubts. And though the Chief 
Justice told the King, "that all his discourse was so dis- 
jointed that he did not believe him guilty ; nor was there 
one man who prosecuted or accused him : yet upon his 
own confession, and so sensible a relation of all that 
he had done, accompanied with so many circumstances 
(though without the least show of compunction or sorrow 
for what he said he had done, nor yet seeming to justify 
or to take delight in it ; but being asked whether he was 
not sorry for the wickedness, and whether he intended to 
do so much, he gave no answer at all, or made reply to 
what was said ; and with the same temper died,) the Jury 
found him guilty, and he was executed accordingly. And 
though no man could imagine any reason why a man should 
so desperately throw away his life, which he might have 
saved though he had been guilty, since he was only 
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accnsed upon his own confession ; yet neither the Juvlges 
nor any present at the trial did believe him guilty, but 
that he was a poor distracted wretch weary of his life, 
and chose to part with it this way. Certain it is, that 
upon the strictest examination that could be afterwards 
made by the King's command, and then by the diligence 
of the House, that upon the jealousy and rumour made a 
committee, that was very diligent and solicitous to make 
that discovery, there was never any probable evidence 
(that poor creature's only excepted) that there was any 
other cause of that woeful fire, than the displeasure of God 
Almighty : the first accident of the beginning in a baker's 
house, where there was so great a stock of faggots, and 
the neighbourhood of much combustible matter, of pitch 
and rosin and the like, led it in an instant from house to 
house through Thames Street, with the agitation of so 
terrible a wind to scatter and disperse it. 

Let the cause be what it would, the effect was veiy 
terrible ; for above two parts of three of that great city 
were burned to ashes, and those the most rich and wealthy 
parts of the city, where the greatest warehouses and best 
shops stood. The Royal Exchange with all the streets 
about it, Lombard Street, Cheapside, Paternoster Bow, 
St Paul's Church, and almost all the other churches in 
the city, with the Old Bailey, Ludgate, all Paul's Church- 
yard, even to the Thames, and the greatest part of Fleet 
Street, all which were places the best inhabited, were all 
burned without one house remaining. 

The value or estimate of what that devouring fire con- 
sumed, over and above the houses, could never be com- 
puted in any degree : for, besides that the first night 
(which in a moment swept away the vast wealth of Thames 
Street) there was not anything that could be preserved in 
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respect of the suddenness and amazement (all people bdbig 
in their beds till the fire was in their houses, and so coidd 
save nothing but themselves), the next day with the violeaotf 
of the wind increased their distraction ; nor did many bt^ 
lieve that the fire was near them, or that they had reasoik 
to remove their goods, till it was upon them, and r^^ideared 
it impossible. Then it fell out at a season in the year^ 
the beginning of September, when very many of th9 
substantial citizens and other wealthy men were in th# 
country, whereof many had not left a servant in their 
houses, thinking themselves upon all ordinary accidents 
more secure in the goodness and kindness of their neighr" 
hours, than they could be in the fidelity of a servant^ 
and whatsoever was in such houses was entirely consumed 
by the fire, or lost as to the owners. And of this class uf 
absent men, when the fire came where the lawyers bad 
houses, as they had in many places, especially Serjeant'^ 
Inn in Fleet Street, with that part of the Inner Temple 
that was next it and Whitefriars, there was scarce a man 
to whom those lodgings appertained who was in town: 
so that whatsoever was there, their money, books, and 
papers, besides the evidences of many men's estates de-^ 
posited in their hands, were all burned or lost, to a very 
great value. But of particular men's losses could never^ 
be made any computation. 

It was an incredible damage that was and might ra- 
tionally be computed to be sustained by one small company, 
the company of Stationers, in books, paper, and the other 
lesser commodities which are vendible in that corporation, 
which amounted to no less than two hundred thousand 
pounds; in which prodigious loss there was one circumstance 
very lamentable : all those who dwelt near St. Paul's carried 

their goods, books, paper, and the like, as others of greatw^ 

2r 
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grades did their commodities, into the large vaults which 
iQrere UAder St. Paul's Church, before the fire came thither; 
which vaults, though all the church above the ground was 
afterwards burned, with all the houses round about, still 
Stpod firm and supported the foundation, and preserved all 
that was within them ; until the impatience of those who 
l^iad lost their houses, and whatsoever thej had else, in the 
fre, made them very desirous to see what they had saved, 
upon which, all their hopes were founded to repair the rest. 

It. was the fourth day after the fire ceased to flame, 
though it still burned in the ruins, from whence there was 
still an intolerable heat, when the booksellers especially, 
and some other tradesmen,, who had deposited all they 
had preserved in the greatest and most spacious vault, 
came to behold all their wealth, which to that moment 
was safe : but the doors were no sooner opened, and the 
air. from without ftmned the strong heat within, but first 
the dryest and most combustible matters broke into a 
fiame, which consumed all, of what kind soever, that till 
then had been unhurt there. Yet they who had commit- 
ted their goods to some lesser vaults, at a distance from 
that greater, had better fortune ; and having learned from 
the, second ruin of their friends to have more patience, 
attended till the rain fell, and extinguished the fire in all 
places, and cooled the air ; and then they securely opened 
the doors, and received all from thence that they had there. 

If so vast a damage as two hundred thousand pounds 
befel that little company of Stationers in books and paper 
and the like, what shall we conceive was lost in cloth (of 
which the country clothiers lost all that they had brought 
up to BlackweU Hall against Michaelmas, which was all 
burned with that fair structure), in silks of all kinds, in 
linen, and those richer manufactures? Not to speak of 
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money, plate, and jewels, whereof some were recovered 
out of the ruins of those houses which the owners took 
care to watch, as containing somewhat that was worth 
the looking for, and in which deluge there were moD 
ready enough to fish. 

The Lord Mayor (Sir Thomas Bludworth), though a 
very honest man, was much hlamed for want of sagacity 
in the first night of the fire, before the wind gave it much 
advancement : for, though he came with great diligence 
as soon as he had notice of it, and was present with the 
first, yet having never been used to such spectacles, hi» 
consternation was equal to that of other men, nor did he 
know how to apply his authority to the remedying the 
present distress ; and when men who were less terrified 
with the object pressed him very earnestly, "that he 
would give order for the present pulling down those 
houses which were nearest, and by which the fire climbed 
to go farther" (the doipg whereof, at that time, might 
probably have prevented much of the mischief that sue* 
ceeded), he thought it not safe counsel, and made no 
other answer, than ^^ that he durst not do it without the 
consent of the owners." His want of skill was the les» 
wondered at, when it was known afterwards, that some 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple would not endeavour ta 
preserve the goods which were in the lodgings of absent 
persons, nor suffer others to do it, ^' because," they said, 
" it was against the law to break up any man's chamber.*" 

The so sudden repair of those formidable ruins, and the 
giving so great beauty to all deformity (a beauty and a 
lustre that city had never before been acquainted with)^ 
is little less wonderful than the fire which consumed it. 

TH£ END* 
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GEORGE MOUTLEDGE AND SONS' 
PRICE. 

10 6 MICHAUD*S CRUSADES. The History of the 
Crusades, by Joseph FRANgois Michaud. Translated 
by W. RoBSON. Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth. 

7 6 THE MICROSCOPE : Its History, Construction 
and Application. By Jabez Hooo, F.I1.S., F.B.M.sr 
With more than 500 En^vin^ and Coloured lUustra-^- 
tions. A New and Revised Mition. 

7 6 KING'S INTEREST TABLES. A New Edition, 
with Additional Tables. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

7 6 ROUTLEDGE'S PICTURE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. With 700 Illustrations. 

6 ROUTLEDGE'S EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL for 
1882. Edited by Edmund Routledoe, F.R.G.S. With 
full-page Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Twentidh 
Year of Publication, 

6 ROUTLEDGE'S EVERY GIRL'S ANNUAL for 

1882. Edited bv Alicia Amy Leith. With full-page 
Illustrations and Coloured Title and Frontispiece, <n» 
signed by Kate Green awat. Fourth Year ojPvJbUca^ 
turn, 

6 PAUL AND VIRGINIA. With 316 lUustrationa. 

6 PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. With Ten 
Etchings by Leopold Flameng. 

5 MOTHER GOOSE, Designed by Kate Greenaway^ 
and Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 

This Book contains 48 Original Pictures from Designs by Miss Katb. 
Grbenawat, illustrating the Popular Nurs&ry Mhyvnes. 

5 CALDECOTT'S TOY BOOK. Cimtaining The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen. Sing a Song for' Sixpence, The 
Queen of Hearts, and The Farmer's Boy. 

5 LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE fop 1882. Edited by 
Mrs. Sale Barker. With many Original Illustrations, 
and Coloured Frontispiece by Kate Grbenawat. And 
in boards, 3s. 

5 THE HISTORY OF A SHIP, from Her Cradle to 
Her Grave. With many Illustrations and full-page 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

5 THE HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVEN- 
TIONS. By John Timbs. A New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and partly Re-written. With lllustratione. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 



NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

PRICE. 

6 0* THE COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARY. An 

entirely New Work of Reference. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

6 LITTLE TINT'S BOX OF BOOKS. 

1. LIOTLE TINT'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

2. LITTLE TINY'S BOOK OF OBJECTS. 

3. LITTLE TINY'S BOOK OF ONE SYLLABLE. 

4. LITTLE TINY'S BOOK OF THE COUNTRY. 

A Christmas Box, containing these Four Picture Books 

5 PUNCHINELLO'S PICTURE BOOK, for Good 
Little Children. With about 300 Illustrations. And 
in boards, 3s. 

3 6 THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Arranged by C. F. Bates. With Illustrations, and an 
Original Portrait. The Cambridge Edition. 

3 6 ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. An entirely New 
Edition, with Sixty Illustrations in the Text, aod Six 
full-page Coloured Plates. 

3 6 THINGS IN-DOORS AND THINGS OUT-OF- 
DOORS. With 940 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3 6 HOODIE. Bv Mrs. Molesworth, Author of " The 
Cuckoo Clock.'* With Twelve Illustrations by M. E. E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3 6 EMINENT SAILORS. By W. H. Davenport 

Adams. With full-page Illustrations. 

3 6 LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With 
Sixty Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and 
{Coloured Plates. 

3 6 GULLIVERS TRAVELS. With lUustrations in 
the Text, and Coloured Plates. 

3 6 1,001 GEMS OF SONG. Selected by Charles 
Mackay, LL.D. (Routledge's Standard Library.) 
Uniform with "1,001 Gems of English Poetry" and 
"1,001 Gems of EngUsh Prose." 

3 6 SCHOOLDAYS AT KINGSCOURT. By the Rev. 
H. C. Adams. With Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. ,\ <\- , 

3 6 ROUTLEDGE'S LARGE-SIZED COLOURED 
PICTURE BOOK. Containing Twenty-four full-page 
Pictures from Designs by J. D. Watson, Habrison 
Weir, E. H. Corbould, and others. Demy 4to, cloth; 
and in boards, 2s. 6d. 



OEOBQE EOUTLEDQB AND SONJST NEW BOOKS. 
PRICE. 

3 6 THEHISTORYOFSANDFORDANDMEftTON. 
By Thomas Day. A New Edition, with Sixty Ulustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates. 

3 6 LIEUT.-COLONEL SECCOMBE»S ARMY AND 
NAVY BIRTHDAY BOOK. Containing 360 Original 
Designs, and Twelve page Plates printed in Colonrs by 
Edmund Evans. Cloth, gilt edges ; and in boards, 28. 6a. 

(Uniform wUh Kate Orematoay's Birthday Book,) 

3 6 THE BOY'S OWN COUNTRY BOOK. By 

Thomas Milleb. With 140 Illustrations byBiBKEr 
Foster and others. Post 8vo, cloth. 

i. 

3 6 SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS, ly Mrs. 
Sale Barker. With Twenty-four foll-paa Plates, 
printed in Colours by Kronheim. And in boaras, 2s. 6d. 

3 6 THE SEA-SIDE NATURALIST tOut-doclstudies 
in Marine Zoology and Botany, and Maritime Xkology. 
By Rev. B. W. fiiASER, M.A. Illustrated, crOwn 8vo, 
cloth. (Books for the Cmmtry.) 

3 6 DEFOE'S JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 

With Illustrations on Steel by Georoe Cruikshank. 
(Moutledge's Standard Library.) 

3 6 LORD BRABOURNE'S (E. H. KNATCHBULn 
each. HuoESSEN) BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. New and 

Cheaper Editions. 

MOONSHINE: Fair}' Stories. 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fairy Stories. 

UNCLE JOE'S STORIES. 

OTHER STORIES. 

3 6 PROFESSOR HOFFMANN'S NEW BOOK.— 
each. THE CARD-SHARPER DETECTED AND EXPOSED 

By Professor Hoffmann. With Illustrations. 

AlsOf Uniform in Size and Price 

PROFESSOR HOFFMANN'S SECRETS OF 
CONJURING. 

PROFESSOR HOFFMANN'S SECRETS OF 
STAGE CONJURING. 



RO UTLEOGE'S 

ITANDARD LIBRARY. 
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